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TECUMSEH. 


True son of the forest, whose towering form 
Imaged the pine in the wind-driven storm; 
Whose eye, like the eagle’s, pierced keen and far, 
Or burned with the light of a-fiery star; 

Whose voice was the river’s tempestuous roar, 
The surging of waves on a pitiless shore. 


His tongue was a flame that leapt through the West, 
Enkindling a spark in each rude savage breast; 

The wind of the prairies, resistless and free, 

Was the breath of his passionate imagery; 

Ah! Never were poet’s dreams more grand, 

Nor ever a Caesar more nobly planned! 


His brain was as broad as the prairies’ sweep; 
His heart like a mountain-cavern deep, 

Where silent and shadowed the water lies, 

Yet mirrors a gleam from the star-strewn skies;: 
His soul ablaze with a purpose high, 

Disdain of possessions, scorn of a lie. 


What was Tecumseh? A threatening cloud 

Over the untrodden wilderness bowed, 

Bringing the storm in its desolate train, 

Heralding rush of the hurricane! 

Such to his foes; to his friends a spark, 

That a moment gleamed through the gathering dark; 


A comet-flash through a midnight sky; 
The wail of the wind as it hurried by; 
The flight of a bird on its untamed wings,— 
All wild, resistless, impetuous things 
Symbol, though faintly, that barbaric guide 
, Who led forth to freedom, and failed, and died. 
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What, failed? Does the storm for no purpose crowd 
The stars from thesky? Is the threatening cloud 
Forgotten forever in sunshine? The crash 

Of the thunder dies unrecorded? The flash 

Of the comet’s a failure? Birds soar to that height 
And their wings are useless and aimless their flight ? 














Is there failure then at the heart of the oak 
When shattered it reels ’neath the lightning stroke, 
And helpless it falls in the wooded path 

When the forest writhes in the whirlwind’s wrath? 
Must the torrent leap vain from the mountain’s crest 
If it gather not all streams to its breast? 













No cloud ever drifts ’twixt the stars and the earth 
But heightens their splendor in passing. In dearth 
Of the sun, the rain makes the desert rejoice, 

And the world’s pulse leaps at the hurricane’s voice; 
The air were but dead if ever unstirred 
By the wings of the heaven-seeking bird. 













The sky keeps long on its fear-whitened face, 
Where the comet flashed and faded, some trace 
Of its power; the wailing wind cries and is still, 






Moved to silence or sound by a sovereign will; 
% And in God’s creation all differences tend, 
To some unexpected, significant end. 











For nothing exists in the universe, 
From the spider’s web to the hero’s hearse, 





That has not a meaning so subtle, so grand, 





One must needs be God if he understand. 





The glorified fruitage He sees in the seed, 





In the effort a prophecy of the deed. 









A light 
That faded for aye in eternity’s night? 
Will the sons of the forest forget their pride, 
Forget that a hero still he died ? 


Was Tecumseh then but a failure ? 







Defeat is not failure when spirits are brave; 






God wastes not the spark his divinity gave. 






Great souls are not made for failure; they fall, 






But God in his patience regathers them all; 





Like stars they are set in the dimness of time 





To illumine the world with their light sublime; 
And while glimmers a ray from the mightiest star, 
The soul of Tecumseh shall shine from afar. 






JEssIE F, O DONNELL. 


















A survey of our country, of the 
rivers and mountains, rather than the 
sections marked by lines of latitude 
and longitude, shows us the waters 
gathered on our soil east of the Rocky 
mountains moving to the Atlantic in 
three divisions. The first composed 
of those tributary to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence on the north. The second of 
those tributary to the Gulf of Mexico 
on the south. The third of those 
tributary to the ocean on the east. In 
each of thése great divisions the 
Rockies in the west, and the Alleghen- 
ies in the east, from their mountain 
heights, give direction to the flow. 
Undulations and slopes which are 
parts, or continuations, of those two 
great ranges of upheaval, are every- 
where present to control this increas- 
ing march of many waters to the sea. 
By many paths, in one great harmony, 
the movement is always being made. 
Sometimes along slopes as gentle as 
the coming on of twilight. Some- 
times along abrupt canyons whose 
walls record the convulsions of their 
birth. Always the mountains are saying 
to the waters, move on! Each division 
is distinguished by peculiar features. 
Those of the first division are on 
nature’s largest scale. Its waters, 
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‘* GALLIA EST OMNIS DIVISA IN PARTES TRE 






VALLEY. 
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massed in vast lakes, move together 
over Niagara; thence out of Lake On- 
tario they swing by the left to the 
northeast, and turn away from the 
valleys of the Mohawk and the Hudson 
which invite and almost persuade them 
to take a shorter route. Consider the 
basin of the great lakes and of the St. 
Lawrence, wherein pleasant valleys, 
vast lakes and foaming rapids, emerald 


“Mackinaw, blue Detroit, Niagara and 


the Thousand Islands, Quebec and 
Montmorenci, the Ottawa and the 
Saguenay, combine to swell the pomp 
of the procession of these waters of 
the North united on their way to the 
ocean. ‘The second division does not 
reach the Gulf of Mexico in united 
volume. The Mississippi enters through 
many passes, to say nothing of other 
rivers in separate valleys, delivering 
their tributes by passes of their own. 
In other features this division rivals in 
interest the first. The waters, traveling 
over so much longer courses*‘and mov- 
ing at a lower average speed, do not at 
first impress the beholder with a full 
sense of their real volume. Let him 
measure the miles of the Mississippi 
with La Salle; let him trace the Mis- 
souri with Lewis and Clarke, and there 
will come to him, as came to them, a 
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vision of the majesty of those great 
rivers, pouring their overflow into wide 
expanses of wooded swamps and 
tangled bayous from a wealth of waters 
whose tides, impatient of the monotony 
of fixed channels, are ever changing 
their beds. 

In comparing this division with the 
first, let him note the bewitching charm 
of its smaller lakes and fairy waterfalls; 
let him not omit the wonderland of the 
Yellowstone, nor fail to take account 
of the canyons, those huge fissures 
riven by volcanic forces between 
Earth’s adamantine ribs, revealing her 
anatomy; along whose shadowed chasms 
the waters follow the paths so strangely 
opened for them. Let him ponder well 
the curious footprints of the waters left 
centuries ago in the region called the 
garden of the Gods. All these spec- 
tacles of beauty, grandeur and sublim- 
ity, attend the waters of the second 
division from their sources in the 
Rockies or Alleghenies to where they 
join the Gulf under the rays of a 
southern sun. Of the third division, 
the volume of its flow is less than 
either of the others, though its waters 
reach the Atlantic through many 
mouths. In this division beauty takes 
precedence of grandeur, and sublimity 
has to be sought in the ocean and on 
its shores. You need but to name the 
valleys of New England, of New York, 
and of the easterly slopes of the Alle- 
ghenies, to name a succession of galler- 
ies of picturesque scenery unsurpassed 
in charm and unrivalled in variety. 
These are not always without grandeur, 
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but offer no challenge to Niagara on 
the north, no parallel to the Yellow- 
stone in the far west, no rival to the 
canyons in that region, which hide the 
paths of mighty rivers in their rock 
bound solitudes. 
‘* There is a pleasure in the pathless wood, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrude, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar. 
I love not man the less, but nature more, 
For these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the universe and feel 
What I cannot express, yet cannot all conceal.” 
The present writer is not informed 
how Byron managed to change his 
mood and descend with grace and ease 
from heights of reverie to humbler 
things. Horace Greeley wittily said, 
‘‘the way to resume is to resume.’’ 
Perhaps Horace was right, and the 
best way to get down is to get down. 
Before taking leave of our three 
natural divisions, let us glance at a 
certain curious old map made by one, 
Jean Baptiste Louis Franquelin, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1684, and we shall be 
pleased to find the divisions set forth 
in our geographical reverie corre- 
spond in some degree to the political 
divisions of the same regions laid down 
on his map. New France occupies 
substantially the territory of our first 
division; Louisiana, that of our second; 
while the dominion over our third 
division is shared between England and 
Spain. From the pinnacles of the 
Rockies, or from the heights of the 
/ \leghenies is a far cry to the Maumee 
Valley. But here weare. As we have 
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seen, in 1684 the valley was French, 
and its waters then as now belonged to 
our first division. There is a fresh 
note of native music in the Indian 
name Aftami. The action and usage, 
first of the French then of the English 
mode of speech, have in course of time 
overcome the Indian name, robbed it 
of its music, struck out one syllable 
and driven the wild elegance from the 
word almost as completely as the 
painted braves and their dusky mates 
have been driven from their happy 
hunting grounds in this pleasant valley, 
long known to them by the sweet name 
Miami, signifying mother Were no 
other vestige left of our red brother, 
this name remains a token of his kin- 
ship with our race. Those who know 
the valley ; its hundred miles of easy 
fall from Fort Wayne to Lake Erie, all 
the way a smiling landscape gently 
undulating ; its wide slopes some- 
times rising in bold barriers against 
the stream, sometimes shaped into 
broad bottom land, spread out to re- 
ceive the annual endowment of the 
tiver’s flood; its stream at times rip- 
pling over gentle rapids, then pausing 
in lake-like expanses, anon losing it- 
self in graceful curving lines among 
islands where elms and willows fes- 
tooned with vines make bowers of en- 
chantment, can imagine what it must 
have been to the Indians, when it was 
their home and their heritage undis- 
puted by the white man. Then 
myriads of ducks and geese swarmed 
among the wild rice at the river’s 
mouth and in every grassy inlet and 
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lotus flowered shallow. The white 
swan reared her brood in the seclusion 
of the creek that bears her name. The 
sand crane and the blue heron stood 
at the water’s edge along the river 
like sentinels keeping watch and ward. 
The eagle built great dwelling places 
seen from afar in the tops of the large 
trees on the jutting headlands. The 
river was full of fish, and the woods 
were full of game. Then the unbroken 
forest covered the rounded bluffs with 
verdure down to the margin of the 
tiver, and the red man shared its shade 
with wolves and bears and timid deer. 
The wild turkey and quail in thicket or 
on prairie were waiting the pleasure of 
the lords of the forest. It was indeed 
the paradise of the Indian. Here he 
hunted. Here on the flat islands and 
outspread bottom land his wife planted 
corn. Along the river, at its mouth, 
or wherever else it seemed good to 
them, their tribes gathered in fitful 
fluctuating groups in places endeared 
by tradition, or convenient for defence, 
or near land where corn could be 
planted. 

These tarrying places white’ men 
The 


spoke of as towns and villages. 
Indian hunter with more poetic sense 
called them council fires, and at the 
more important ones built rude council 
houses. of bark and poles, near which 
he also reared the post where prisoners 
were bound for torture and death by 


fire. Sometimes a great tree was 
chosen to mark the place of holding 
the councils of the tribe. Their domi- 
cils might, and often did, change with 
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the seasons; the council tree remained 
a constant rallying point in peace and 
war. 

Fifty years ago traces of the work of 
the mound builders were apparent 
among the timber growing on the 
tongue of land on the left bank of the 
river, south of the Swan Creek. For 
all the Indians knew, they and their 
fathers held the soil by title above any 
othe?, from a time beyond the memory 
of man. To them the mound builders 
were not even the formless shades they 
are tous. In the datter years of the 
seventeenth century the Indians of the 
Maumee Valley began to see white 
men coming among them, to hear of a 
nation of such men called French and 
of another nation called English. It 
is probable that the Miamis and Ot- 
tawas were from the first more kindly 
disposed toward the French. The Eng- 
glish were first known to them as the 
friends and allies of their mortal en- 
emies, the Iroquois; while the French 
were the friends and allies of the 
Hurons, Ottawas and Wyandots who 
were of the same stock north and 
south of the Lakes. 

A comparison of the differing man- 
ners and modes of colonization of these 
two nations who led the vanguard of a 
new civilization into the forests of 
North America, presents many curious 
and interesting subjects of speculation 
and inquiry. The French must have 
been much the more attractive to the 
imagination of the wild hunter. Their 
soldiers came with state and dignity, 
proclaiming themselves subjects of a 
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great ruler beyond the sea, who was 
the father of the Indian no less than 
their own. Their priests preceding or 
in close connection with the military, 
brought with them the visible signs of 
their profession. They exhibited an 
actual cross, with the pomp and cere- 
mony of a religious form, which toler- 
ates no doubt. They possessed in full 
measure the courage of their convic- 
tions. 
easy social ways and familiar habits. 
They adopted Indian customs, married 


Their traders won favor, by 


Indian wives; received Indian names, 
joined Indian tribes. They dazzled the 
eyes of the simple natives with presents 
of cheap ornaments, beads and knives. 
They became irresistable when they 
offered to barter such objects as 
hatchets, guns, powder and shot, and 
firewater. To the everlasting credit of 
the Jesuit fathers, they opposed giving 
firewater to the Indians from the first. 


They thus encountered the opposition 


of the civil authorities and of the 
traders. The book of martyrs has no 
brighter pages than those which tell 
the story of the early Jesuit missions 
of New France. Their unselfish de- 
votion, their hardships patiently en- 
dured, their courage and final persever- 
ance in their mission to carry the name 
of Jesus to the savages and save some 
souls from the wrath to come, won for 
them torture and death, which they en- 
tered upon with their hearts full of 
exultant triumph and faces lit with the 
light which shone in Stephen’s eyes. 
The English came in simpler guise 
with humbler pretensions, bringing 
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hidden among their belongings, almost 
unknown to themselves, seeds of 
colonial success destined to ripen into 
empire. There was no pomp in their 
religion, no charm in their manners, 
to seduce the affection or catch the 
fancy of the red man. To him in 
effect both were the harbingers of his 


extermination. In his simplicity he- 


hoped to play one against the other. 
The English began by securing the 
alliance of the Iroquois. The French 
began by gaining the affections of the 
Hurons, the Ottawas, the Wyandots, 
the Miamis. The animosity they found 
existing between the Iroquois, and the 
other tribés on their frontiers was kept 
alive and stimulated by the aniosity 
between the French and English im- 
ported from Europe. It worked with 
the subtlety and sureness of natural 
law as a main factor to destroy all 
tribes and generations of red men. It 
mattered little to them that the con- 
scious purposes of the white intruders 
were limited to objects of personal gain, 
of religious enthusiasm, or to securing 
military protection for infant colonies. 

The effect on the Indians of their 
coming was far beyond the purpose of 
any individual. It took a hundred 
years and more to disclose to the In- 
dian the effect destined to follow the 
planting of the standards and insignia 
of a new civilization on his native soil, 
though he early learned to know that 
the only really good white man was a 
deadone. His missionary effort in that 
direction once fairly started, was dili- 
gent and reasonably efficient, according 
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to his means. The issue might have 
been different had he been only a 
maker and seller of whiskey, and not a 
drinker of it. What we are concerned 
to note now is, how enormous the pro- 
vocation to his passions against the 
white man, became, as the deadly con- 
flict of races, proceeded on its, to him, 
hopeless course. The waters of the 
North had been the highways of. the 
Indian. They became the highways of 
the white man. Our line of histories, 
figures begins with Indian braves, 
then come French missionaries, sol- 
diers and traders. Then the British 
Brigadier appears; lastly comes the 
Yankee General. 

Traces of each remain in the syl- 
lables of men’s names, in the lineage 
of some families, and on the sites of 
some well remembered battlefields. 
Before the time of French occupation 
of the Valley, war parties of the Sen- 
ecas and of other tribes of the famous 
Six Nations, Iroquois from New York 
often passed through and beyond the 
portage at Fort Wayne on their raids 
against the Ottawas, Miamis, and the 
tribes of the Mississippi Valley. The 
Iroquois seem to have been natural en- 
emies of their own race, by a strange 
fatuity impelled to prepare the way 
for a new race by warfare upon their 
own. One effect of this internecine 
strife was to deter and delay French 
occupation of the Valley. The paths 
of their pioneers toward the Mississippi 
seemed to have been turned by this 
cause far to the Northwest out of the 
direct route. 
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Of the five portages west of Lake 
Erie, the one at Fort Wayne is on the 
shortest and best route. But use and 
occupation of it by the French seems 
to have been deferred until after the 
establishment of Detroit under La 
Mothe Cadillac in 1715. There is evi- 
dence that this portage was known to 
Allowez and to La Salle as early as 
1680. It does not appear that either 
of them ever passed this way, or that 
either of them ever set foot in the 
valley. Tradition points out the sites 
of two French stockades, no doubt the 
first planted here by Europeans. One 
was among the Miamis, near their town 
of Kekionga, just out of the present 
city of Fort Wayne on the northwest 
side of the Maumee river. The other 
among the Ottawas, also on the north- 
west side of the river seven miles above 
Toledo. The same site was after- 
wards occupied by the British fort 
Miami. The breastworks of the latter 
are still plain and easy to be traced. A 
few large trees, sturdy oaks and tough 
honey locusts are growing there out of 
the grass-covered hillocks. The soldier 
of France who first fortified it showed 
military sagacity in his choice of this 
position. Standing here he could 
command a clear view of the course of 
the river for twenty miles from the foot 
of the rapids to the bay. 

The waters of the bay brightened 
the horizon on the northeast with a 
margin of silver. In the southwest the 
rapids rippled in a shower of diamonds, 
circling round vineclad islands and 
vanishing in the distant vista. Between 





these two extremes he could see the 
river glide in graceful curves, along 
high rounded bluffs wooded to the 
water’s edge, or as it lingered among 
grassy inlets, or lapped the fringe of 
the broad bottom land. Now the 
stream is narrowed in a deep channel, 
a bluff on one side, a level meadow on 
the other; then it is widened out like 
a lake to mirror the clear sky or the 
passing cloud. To the southwest across 
the river rose the heights where Fort 
Meigs was to be. Just below them at 
the foot of the rapids he saw the chan- 
nel divide, to encircle a rounded 
island of two hundred acres; each 
stream following the contout of high 
forest covered banks, which on either 
side encompassed the great island, re- 
posing there like a rich medallion en- 
closed in a setting of silver andsgreen. 
The whole forms a natural amphi- 
theatre domed by the sky, and so spa- 
cious that fifty thousand men, twenty 
steamboats: and a hundred smaller 
craft had ample room for display in the 
southwest corner of it when gathered 
there in 1840. From this post he 
could watch every approach from the 
river on the south, or from the lake on 
the north. To this first Frenchman 
surveying the river and the valley 
from this sightly eminence as to every 
man of thought and action of the 
seventeenth century, America was still 
the New World. The zest of novelty, 
the elation of discovery, heightened to 
the mind of the first white explorer 
the natural charms of such regions as 
the Maumee Valley. The novelty has 
passed. 
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The natural beauty remains. The 
essence of it is too subtle to be easily 
made effective in paintings. You miss 
in most landscapes the effect of the 
air, and water in motion, of the play 
of light on sky and cloud, and of na- 
ture’s infinite variety and harmony of 
tone and color. So the soft undula- 
ting, almost level, lines of Maumee 
Valley scenery seem tame when laid on 
canvass in the usual way, and are 
yet awaiting the Claude or Rembrant 
with genius to transfer, with those 
lines, the talisman of the natural 
beauty enshrined in them. 

The site of the French stockade 
among the Miamis at Fort Wayne is 
known but unmarked by any trace of 
In common with 
the two built by La Salle on the St. 
Joseph river of Michigan, and the one 
described as Fort Miami situate at 
Maumee City, it was also named Fort 
Miami. The British built a new Fort 
Miami near the French one, and the 
American Fort Wayne occupied a site 
different from either and nearer the 
Miami village. All these were on the 
left bank, whereas the Indian village 
of Kekionga was on the right bank of 
the river. The French voyaguer when 
he passed the first rapids on his way 
up the river met with a remarkable ob- 
ject. A great rock stood in mid-stream 
about one hundred feet from either 
shore. Its steep sides rose twenty 
feet above the water. Its level courses 
of solid limestone covered an area of 
one-sixth of an acre. He found it at 
the upper end of the grand rapids, and 


military occupation. 


named it with reference to the rapids, 
Roche de Bout, that is to say rock of 
the end. The early French named the 
river Riviere de la Roche, in allusion to 
this rock. The sight of it takes the 
fancy back to the glacial period, in 
those uncounted years, when the ice 
king shaped out the hollow of the 
river bed with massive boulders for his 
tools, and carelessly left his work un- 
encumbered by this huge rock. A 
much smaller stone unchristened by 
the Frenchman, and probably not no- 
ticed by him, rested where it now rests 
on the left bank near the river, at the 
foot of Presque Isle hill. A great 
boulder, a relic of the glacial period, 
it marks the position of the left of the 
Indian line of battle on the 2oth of 
August, 1794, further mention of which 
falls within the scope of this paper. 
Near Roche de Bout, on the bottom 
land north of the river, there stood a 
monarch of the forest, which his In- 
dian guide would not fail to call his at- 
tention to, for it was the Council Elm 
of the Ottawas, growing just outside 
the Ottawa village of Apatowagowin. 
Its trunk was fifteen feet in girth, and 
rose fifty feet without a limb. Its wide- 
spread top of drooping branches shadow- 
ed many square rods of greensward. 
On this spot the chiefs of the tribes of the 
Northwest were convened by Pontiac, 
to take part in his great confederation 
formed to crush out the white man; 


- here Tecumseh and the Prophet held 


their war council and made ready for 
the massacre at the River Raisin. The 
tribes of the Maumee Valley, the Pot- 











tawattaimes, Ottawas, Miamis, Shaw- 
nees, Wyandotts and Delawares were 
wont to assemble here to invoke the 
aid of the Great Spirit in their plans 
of peace and war. To this spot in the 
darkness of the night of the 16th of 
August, 1794, three nights before the 
battle of Fallen Timber, came Turkey 
Foot, Little Turtle, 
Tecumseh, with many young braves, to 
resolve what to do with Mad Anthony, 
who was moving on them ready to 
strike, though offering to make peace. 
And under this tree, in 1837, the rem- 
nants of the race gathered for the sad- 
dest council of all, to consider the 
terms of their final departure from the 
valley. 

The first Frenchman knew the Council 
Elm only as a grand old tree, interest- 
ing from its connection with Indian 
customs. He was himself, no doubt, 
invited to smoke the pipe of peace 
under the shelter of its boughs. Little 
did the simple hunters who extended 
so friendly a welcome to the French- 
man know that the trace of his foot- 
steps here was quickly retraced in 
the archives of France across the sea, 
and made part of the record of the 
title of that nation, by discovery, 
to this valley and to other vast regions 
then occupied solely by the red man. 
Yet so it was. And within the same 
century a forinal treaty between his 
most Christian Majesty of France on 
the one side, and the British Defender: 
of the Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Faith on the other side, conveyed this 
Valley with all of New France from his 


and some say 
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Majesty of France to the British De- 
fender of the Crown and of the afore- 
said Faith. There are curious things 
in the law of nations which savages are 
not supposed to know, because they 
lie unwritten between the lines. The 
French title must have been a good 
title, for our Government received it in 
turn from the British, and bought 
without scruple the similar title of the 
French to Louisiana for $15,000,000. 
The validity of this title is beyond 
question its abstract justice! Hush! 
The writer of this is a white man, and 
these large land operations were only 
brought in to show the importance of 
the French discovery of the Maumee 
Valley, to which it is now time to 
return. 

Half-way between Fort Miami and 
Fort Wayne the river is joined by its 
most considerable affluent, the Au- 
glaize. Above this-junction navigation 
becomes less easy because of the dim- 
inished flow of water. As we pass up 
or down on a railway car we catch 
glimpses of a winding shallow stream, 
and find it difficult to realize we are 
looking at what was in early times the 
best highway in general use. Only an 
Indian runner, or an army capable of 
making its own roads, could pass other- 
wise. A sketch of a trip made in 1803 
over the same route shows how it was 
done—how it had to be done. Gen. 


John E. Hunt, who wrote the sketch, 
was born at Fort Wayne in 1798, and 
died at Toledo in 1877. His father, Col. 
Thomas Hunt, of the First Regiment 
U. S. Infantry, stationed in Detroit in 

















1803, was ordered to proceed with his 
command to St. Louis, Missouri. This 
was to take possession for the govern- 
ment of Louisiana, under a European 
title founded on discovery, and forti- 
fied by quit claim from the Holy See. 
He writes: ‘‘We left Detroit in fifty 
Montreal batteaux, and though sixty- 
three years have passed—I being then 
but five years old, I recollect distinctly 
entering the mouth of Swan Creek near 
Fort Industry. The sergeant in the 
bow of the boat in which the family 
were, shot at some ducks, and the gun 
bursting tore off one of his thumbs and 
lacerated his hand. We passed up the 
Maumee river, then called the Miami 
of Lake Erie, the men wading and 
hauling the boats over the rapids. We 
remained ten days at Fort Wayne to 
get the boats and stores over the port- 
age.’’ This glimpse of primitive 
travel on the Maumee was penned in 
1866, and from it we may infer some- 
thing of the labor and ‘time required to 
pass by the same route, from the lake 
to the Miami town of Kekionga, one 
hundred years earlier. Crossing the 
river at that town, the wayfarer en- 
tered on land where water flows in two 
directions, northerly on the east and 
southerly on the west side. Here the 
Maumee Valley begins, and the port- 
age was of some strategic value. The 
St. Joseph from the northeast and the 
St. Mary from the southeast meet here, 
encounter the crest of the water shed, 
and turn northeast into the Valley of 
the Maumee. Beyond the portage, 
at a point seven miles west, you reach 
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navigable water descending to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

The Miamis seem to have been long 
seated at Kekionga. The Ottawa 
towns were at the mouth and along the 
lower part of the river. The Potta- 
wattamies, Delawares, Shawnees and 
Wyandotts also hunted in the valley in 
roving bands unshackled by fixed 
boundary limits. On an area of fifty 
by one hundred miles, fairly to be in- 
cluded in the valley, thousands of In- 
dians found room to live in their rude, 
free, simple way. When most popu- 
lous they could have mustered say 
seven thousand fighting men. Boun- 
daries between their hunting grounds 
were not strictly defined, and indivi- 
dual ownership of land seems to have 
been practically unknown among them. 
The contrast between European social 
systems and those of the Indian hunter 
is nowhere sharper than between the 
differing ideas of each about land 
tenure. The hunter knew of an owner- 
ship by his tribe in common; but the 
notion of a landlord in the European 
sense was to him a thing he did not 
want to understand. . It implied too 
much that was utterly distasteful to ever 
become fairly adopted by him. It im- 
plied fixed habitation, regular industry, 
economy, and a certain sacrifice of the 
personal liberty so dear to the untamed 
impulses of his free, wild spirit. The 
higher civilization inseparable from 
such labor and such sacrifice, remained 
to him a sealed mystery. These things 
being so, it came to pass on an October 
day in 1790 three thousand warriors in 
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their war paint, ready for battle, filled 
the woods on the south side of the 


north side. For many moons the pur- 
pose which animated them had been 


river near Kekionga, and beleagured gathering and maturing its force. 


Gen. Harmar in old Fort Miami on the 


Tuomas DuNLAP. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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At Thebes, in the valley of the Nile, 
there is a statue more than three thou- 
sand years old. The early Egyptians 
believed that they could hear sounds 
issue therefrom, and even modern 
tourists have said they had a similar 
experience. Be it true or not this we 
know that old, time-stained walls speak 
louder than words. They fill up the 
gap between the dead past and living 
present. 

Let the officers and troops of the 
Third United States Infantry here 
assembled listen to the voices at old 
Fort Snelling; let them shut their eyes 
to what is now occurring, and imagine 
that they are surrounded by the ‘‘ light 
of other days.’’ 

On the second of May, 1849, the 
President of the United States of Am- 
erica, with his wife and a married 
daughter, received a visit of respect 
from one who had been a member of 
Congress from Pennsylvania but had 
recently been appointed by him the 
Governor of a new territory which had 
been enacted by an act of Congress. 





* The substance of an address to the officers 
and troops of the Third United States Infantry, 
at Fort Snelling, on March 15th, 1889, by Ed- 
ward D. Neill, D. D., of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
the well-known historian. 


The President was Zachary Taylor, 
and the visitor was Alexander Ramsey, 
the first Governor of Minnesota Ter- 
ritory, who was about to leave for his 
post of duty, then an_ insignificant 
hamlet, designated by law as the capi- 
tal, called St. Paul, on the verge of 
the military reservation of Fort. Snel- 
ling, where the President had once 
been the commanding officer. 

As Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor of the 
First United States Infantry in 1829, he 
was on duty at this fort, and it is note- 
worthy that he had once been Major 
of the Third Infantry now represented 
here. Upon his arrival at the Fort he 
found a former officer of the Third In- 
fantry, Lawrence Taliaferro, of Vir- 
ginia, who had resigned, to receive the 
appointment as the first Indian agent 
for the Sioux. Taylor was admirably 
adapted for his position among Indian 
tribes. He had during the war of 
1812-15 a large experience in fighting 
hostile Indians, and had shown him- 
self somewhat rough but ever ready for 
emergencies. Under his surveillance 
it was difficult for an Indian or a white 
rascal to smuggle whisky into the In- 
dian country. 

After a long and dreary winter, with 
only an occasional mail brought up on 














the ice from the distant Prairie-du- 
Chien, upon the 14th of May, 1829, 
there was more than usual stir at the 
Fort, caused by black smoke standing 
like a pillar of cloud a few miles 
below. 

The steamboat Josephine had reached 
a point on the Mississippi near where 
the City Hospital of St. Paul has been 
built, and was there delayed by the 
breaking of some of its machinery. 
Before bed-time it reached the landing 
and brought letters to the Fort from 
distant friends, creating much pleasure. 
Among the passengers was the new 
sutler Alexander Culbertson, and a 
Polish Count journeying for informa- 
tion concerning the Indians. 

As a large number of Sioux had 
congregated, the Indian Agent, for the 
gratification of the Count encouraged 
the Indians to engage in an exciting 
ball play. 

During the last war with Great 
Britain the only Sioux chief who re- 
mained true to the American flag was 
Aile Rouge, or Red Wing, whose band 
lived at the head of Lake Pepin where 
the city which bears his name has 
been built. About the time of the 
arrival of the Josephine the old man 
died, and a delegation came to the 
Fort to announce his departure. After 
several conferences in the presence of 
the Indian Agent, they elected his 
step-son Wah-koo-tah his successor. 

Great excitement had existed among 
the Sioux since 1827 because Colonel 
Snelling that year had delivered four 
of their number to the Ojibways to be 
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shot in retaliation for violence com- 
mitted on Hole in the Day’s party 
while visiting the Fort. 

On the 2oth of May, 1829, there was 
an impressive scene. About one hun- 
dred of the relatives of the Sioux killed 
by the Ojibways, painted black, ar- 


rived, and impressively danced the . 


peace dance, after which they threw off 
their mourning. They danced around 
an uncooked dog hung upon a stake, 
and each dancer, as he passed, would 
take a bite. ' 

On the 15th of June the chief, who 
lived in the vicinity of what is now the 
city of St. Paul, named Petit Corbeau, 
or ‘‘ Little Crow,’’ visited the fort. He 
was now about sixty-five years old and 
had been very prominent. He signed 
the treaty in 1805 made with Lieut. 
Pike in the island above St. Paul which 
is still known as Pike’s Island, but in 
the last war with Great Britain had 
shown great hostility to the Americans. 

The British officer in command at 
Prairie du Chien on the rst of Septem- 
ber 1814, sent a messenger to hold his 
band in readiness to run down and 
attack the American troops. On the 
28th of the month, with one hundred 
warriors and their families, he reported, 
and expressed his wish ‘‘ to cut down 
everything American that he found in 
the roads, no matter what weight or 
size,*” 

After peace was declared he soon 
became a friendly Indian. As he was 
now very old he came up to the fort to 
make a sort of farewell speech, and in 
it he said to the agent: ‘‘ My Father! 
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I am getting old and the day is at hand 
when I must follow all the old people 
in the grave, but my people will speak 
of me and my counsels, and you will 
know that they have been good, for 


since the last war (1812-1815), I have’ 


listened to the Americans, and have no 
cause to repent having followed their 
aivice. My Father! a few 
more words and I have done. I was 
the first man to take thirty of my men 
and visit your people after the war. I 
returned home and then made one 
more trip to the British but have not 
done the same thing since you came 
among us ten years ago.”’ 

On the r2th of July, 1829, Col. 
Taylor left for Fort Crawford at Prairie 
du Chien. His interesting daughters 
had enlivened the society of the post, 


and the assistant surgeon, R. C. Wood, ° 


after the boat which carried them away 
was out of sight felt as if the walls of 
his heart would cave in. It was not 
surprising that early in September he 
obtained leave of absence to visit Fort 
Crawford in an open boat, and that he 
should return before the close of the 
month with a lovely bride by his side, 
the daughter of Col. Zachary Taylor. 
When the insurgents, in 1861, fired 
upon Fort Sumter, leading to a gigan- 
tic civil war, the young surgeon of 1829 
became Assistant Surgeon-General of 
the United States, while his son joined 
the insurgents and was the commander 
of the Tad/ahassee, one of its privateers. 

When Col. Taylor went to Fort 
Crawford another daughter was per- 
suaded by a young lieutenant, Jeffer- 
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son Davis, to run away and marry him, 
and he became the President of the 
so-called Confederacy. 

The summer of the year 1829 was 
remarkable for the little rain. The 
upper Mississippi river was a succes- 
sion of sand bars. There was no ar- 
rival of steamboats; and when the 
garrison was reduced to the last barrel 
of flour, on the 28th of July, a keel 
boat arrived with supplies which had 
been sixty days in coming up from St. 
Louis. 

A sad incident occurred about this 
time. Tash-u-no-tah was a fair look- 
ing young Sioux widow. Three years 
before she was one of a hunting party 
caught in a violent snow-storm on a 
wide prairie. As far as practicable 
they buried themselves in snow-drifts 
to keep from freezing, but ‘the storm 
was long and they were without pro- 
The husband, father and 
babe of Tash-u-no-tah died from ex- 
posure. Under the pressure of starva- 
tion she ate her babe and the arms of 
her father. The survivors were at 
length reached by some Canadian 
voyageurs who brought supplies, but 
Tash-u-no-tah never could forget that 
she had fed on her father and dead 
infant, and her mind was weakened. 
One day in September, 1829, she came 
into Capt. Jouett’s house and nervously 
taking him by his coat collar asked 
if he knew which was the best portion 
of a man to eat. Surprised at the 
question, he said, No! and she, then 
replied : ‘‘the arms.’’ Looking at his 
servant, she asked for a piece of her, 


visions. 











as she was ‘‘so nice and fat.’’ Her 
insanity was more violent after this, 
and in a few days she dashed herself 
from the bluffs into the Mississippi 
river. 

The picturesque round house in 
front of the headquarters of the com- 
mandant, which has_ recently been 
taken down, was built about this time. 
General E. P. Gaines as Inspector 
General had in October, 1827, recom- 
mended to the War Department the 
building of a tower sufficiently high to 
command the elevations and undula- 
ting prairie between the Mississippi 
and Minnesota rivers, and by a block- 
house on the cliff near the command- 
ant’s house to secure more efficiently 
the boat landing at opposite banks of 
the river. 

The first visit of ecclesiastics at the 
Fort was in September, 1829, and they 
were courteously treated by Capt. J. 
H. Gale, then in command. They 
were the Rev. Alvin Coe and Rev. J. 
D. Stevens. They had come in be- 
half of the Presbyterian Board of Mis- 
sions to select sites for agricultural 
and mission schools. Mr. Coe on 
Sunday, September 6th, preached 
twice, and the next night had a meet- 
ing at the quarters of the command- 
ing officer. The Indian Agent had 
commenced an agricultural establish- 
ment among the Sioux at Lake Cal- 
houn which in compliment to the then 
Secretary of War he called Eaton- 
ville, and this he offered to the mis- 
sionaries if they saw fit to occupy. 
The missionaries remained about two 
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weeks seeking for information and then 
returned. Coe had passed several 
years among. the Ojibways, and al- 
though not intellectually bright was 
truly good. Henry R. Schoolcraft, 
the well-known author, when Indian 
Agent at Sault Ste Marie, wrote: ‘‘Of 
the disinterested nature and character 
of this man’s benevolence for the In- 
dian races, no man knowing him ever 
doubted. Since his arrival at Sault 
Ste Marie,.in 1822, he has been liter- 
ally going about doing good. In his 
zeal to shield them from the arts of 
petty traders he has often gone so far 
as to incur their ill-will and provoke 
the slanderous tongues of some few 
people. Wiser in some senses and 
more prudent people in their wordly 
affairs probably exist, but no man of 
a purer, simpler, and more exalted 
faith.’’ 

The only encounter of any magni- 
tude between United States troops and 
Indians in the valley of the Upper 


Mississippi was the battle with Black: 


Hawk, near the mouth of the Bad 
Axe river. On the rst of August, 1832, 
the steamer Warrior, Capt. Throck- 
morton, left Prairie du Chien with a 
company of United States soldiers 
under Lieut. Kingsbury, and a six- 
pounder cannon. Just below the 
mouth of the Bad Axe river Black 
Hawk was found escaping from the 
troops on land commanded by Gen. 
Atkinson. It is said that the Indians 
fired at the steamboat and the cannon 
replied with effect. As firewood gave 
out the boat returned to Prairie du 
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Chein for fuel, and then returned to 
find that the United States troops had 
arrived by land and driven the Indians 
across the Mississippi. Col. Zachary 
Taylor employed the steamboat to 
carry his troops across the Mississippi 
and charge the fleeing Indians. 

Wapashaw and a band of Sioux in 
the employ of the United States con- 
tinued pursuit and killed and captured 
a number of Black Hawk’s warriors, 
women and children. 

Black Hawk and some chiefs escaped 
during the conflict but were soon 
brought in as prisoners by friendly 
Winnebagoes and carried to Col. 
Taylor at Prairie du Chien. 

The steamboat Warrior from thence 
took the prisoners to Gen. Scott at 


Rock Island. The young officers in 
charge were Lieut. Robert Anderson 


and Lieut. Jefferson Davis. Anderson 
a few weeks before had, in Illinois, 
mustered into the volunteer service, a 
private named Abraham Lincoln. A 
Lieut. J. J. Abercrombie, after whom 
Fort Abercrombie, in Minnesota, was 
named, was also in the Bad Axe battle. 

A digression may be here permitted. 
When I was nearly ten years of age, in 
the summer of 1833, when coming 
from school with some classmates, a 
crowd was seen around a hotel on 
Third near Chestnut street in Phila- 
delphia. Hurrying there we were told 
that Black Hawk and his fellow pris- 
oners were then at dinner on their way 
from Washington to New York. Climb- 
ing up to the dining-room window, I 
looked in and saw the painted warriors, 
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little supposing that the whole of my 
professional life would be passed in 
the region above the Bad Axe battle- 
field. In 1861 I happened to be in 
Philadelphia and witnessed a_ great 
procession escorting an army officer in 
an open barouche through a forest of 
waving flags and handkerchiefs, who 
had come from Washington, where he 
had been in close conference with the 
President of the United States. It 
was the hero of Fort Sumter, the Lieut. 
Anderson of 1832; the President whom 
he had called upon was the Abraham 
Lincoln whom he had mustered in as a 
private soldier; and the rebellion 
against the Republic, which had just 
begun, had chosen as its executive, his 
associate in guarding Black Hawk from 
Prairie Du Chien, Jefferson Davis, who 
had eloped as a young man with one 
of Col. Zachary ‘Taylor’s daughters, 
and married her, to the sorrow of her 
parents. ' ; 

The first regiment tendered to Presi- 
dent Lincoln for the suppression of 
the Rebellion was by Gov. Ramsey of 
Minnesota, who happened to be in 
Washington when the news of the firing 
upon Fort Sumter arrived; and within 
the walls of Fort Snelling this regiment 
was organized, and from hence hurried 
to the Army of the Potomac. As the 
advance of Sumner’s division on Satur- 
day afternoon, May 31st, 1862, they 
waded through the fields covered by 
the waters of the overflowing Chicka- 
hominy, crossing a shaking bridge and 
checked the enemy. After sunset, and 
before the battle ceased, a staff officer 
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of the' First Minnesota noticed a gray- 
haired. officer on horseback, without 
any cap, being led off the field. He 
had been hit by a bullet and was 
slightly dazed. He was Gen. Aber- 
crombie, another lieutenant who, in 
1832, had been in the battle of Bad 
Axe. 

After the Black Hawk war, Major 
John Bliss was the commandant at Fort 
Snelling, and had led his regiment in 
the last conflict with Black Hawk. 
When a captain, in July, 1814, he had 
been wounded, at the battle of Niagara 
Falls, and in 1818, had been command- 
ant of cadets at West Point. At this 
period the first permanent Christian mis- 
sion among the Sioux was commenced. 
Shea, in his interesting history of the 
Roman Catholic Missions in North 
America, mentions the fact. that the 


priests of his Church had~never estab- . 


lished any mission among the Sioux of | 


Minnesota. 

The first white man who resolved to 
cast in his lot with the Sioux to im- 
prove their physical and moral condi- 
tion, Samuel W. Pond, is still living a 
few miles from Fort Snelling. When a 
school teacher at Galena, Illinois, he 
found a man keeping a groggery, who 
had once dwelt in the Selkirk settle- 
ments of Lake Winnipeg, and learned 
that the Sioux, or Dakotahs, had never 
received any help from Christian peo- 
ple. As the teacher thought of this, 
the desire increased to go to this tribe 
and live a life of a different pattern 
from that which had been exhibited by 
the white teacher who peddled gewgaws 

2 


for the ears, paints for the face and 
body, firewater for the stomach, and 
lived with an Indian concubine. 

He wrote to a younger brother, 
Gideon, who lived in Connecticut, in- 
forming him of his project and invit- 
ing him to be an associate. The 
brother accepted the invitation. By a 
hard and long journey, partly on foot . 
by way of Pittsburgh, Gideon, in the 
spring of 1834, reached Galena, and 
the young men, provided with little 
silver and few coats for their journey, 
with no friends at the landing to weep 
at their departure, embarked on a 
steamboat; and on the 6th of May. 
arrived at Fort Snelling, where there 
happened to be, on business, the Rev. 
W. T. Bontwell, a friend of Henry R. 
Schoolcraft, who had accompanied him 
in 1832 to the sources of the Missis- 
sippi, and since 1833 had been the first 
Christian missionary ever settled among 
the Ojibways west of Lake Superior. 
Bontwell, like Pond, still lives, and 
they are now the two oldest white resi- 
dents in the state of Minnesota. 

Soon after the steamboat stopped at 
the fort, Major Bliss sent an orderly 
with the request that they should 
appear before him and report the 
object of their coming. 

The mandate was obeyed and Major 
Bliss told them that it was his duty to 
exclude from the Indian country all 
persons not authorized to reside there. 
The elder Pond realized the situation, 
but showed letters from the Presby- 
terian minister at Galena and other 
respectable persons, which were entirely 
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satisfactory as to their personal char- 
acter. ‘*What are your plans?’’ he 
asked, and was told, ‘‘Only to help 
the Indians.’’ 

The Major then said that the Ka- 
posia Sioux living in what has become 
the suburbs of St. Paul had a plow and 
some oxen but could not use them, and 
an arrangement was made that Samuel 
Pond should go down and spend a 
little time there in teaching them how 
to plow. 

The Major and his wife became 
much interested in the bright-minded 
and simple hearted young men. After 
Samuel came back from Kaposia the 
brothers told the Indian Agent at the 
Fort their project. He advised them 
to settle at Lake Calhoun. In time 
they built a rude log hut. Major 
Taliaferre presented them with an 
axe, lock, and a window sash. Major 
Bliss gave them some potatoes to 
plant and his wife presented a ham. 
The Indian agent offered a stove, but 
they did not wish too many favors and 
preferred to build a fire-place. No 
immigrants ever entered Minnesota 
with a lighter and more cheerful spirit. 

During the journey to Fort Snelling 
the boat stopped at Prairie du Chien. 
The young men were anxious to learn 
the Dakotah language. Some iron was 
on the wharf, and a Sioux was asked 
its name and he said ‘‘ Maza.’’ This 
was the first word in the vocabulary 
which grew to be the quarto Dakotah 
lexicon published by the Smithsonian 
Institute. 

As soon as the young men learned 
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to say in Dakotah ‘‘ What is the name 
of this?’’ they rapidly advanced in 
the knowledge of the language. They 
found no difficulty with ‘the vowel 
sounds which were the same as in Eng- 
lish, but were puzzled by the conson- 
ant sounds, and made an alphabet to 
represent the sounds ch and sh. 

Lieut. E. A. Ogden, who was at the 
Fort when they arrived had with the 
aid of Scott Campbell, the Sioux in- 
terpreter, made a small vocabulary 
which he gave to the elder Pond. 

In the spring of 1835 two ordained 
missionaries of the Presbyterianchurch, 
the Rev. T. S. Williamson, M. D., and 
the Rev. J. D. Stevens, arrived at the 
Fort. Williamson was a native of 
South Carolina, and early in the pres- 
ent century with his father moved to 
Ohio where the family slaves were set 
free. In the classics he graduated 
at Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, 
and in 1824 after studying medicine 
received the degree of M. D. at Yale 
College. For nine years he was a care- 
ful physician at Ripley, Ohio, and 
then studied theology and was or- 
dained as an Indian missionary. 

On the 29th of May, 1835, the first 
marriage in Minnesota by a clergyman 
took place at FortSnelling. Lieut. E. 
A. Ogden was united in marriage to 
Eliza Edna, the daughter of Capt. G. 
A. Loomis, by the Rev. Dr. William- 
son. 

In June, 1835, the first church in 
Minnestota was organized at the Fort, 
consisting of about twenty members. 
In accordance with Presbyterian polity 
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Capt. G. A. Loomis was elected one of 
the elders, and on the 14th of the 
month the first communion service was 
held in one of the company rooms. 
The Rev. Mr. Stevens preached from a 
text in the first epistle of Peter: ‘‘ For 
ye were as sheep going astray, but are 
now returned unto the shepherd and 
bishop of your souls.’’ Lieut. E. A. 


Ogden, by the side of his bride, par-' 


took of his first communion on that day. 

Major Bliss was desirous that Samuel 
Pond should become the private tutor 
of his son, but while he appreciated 
the confidence manifested -he felt 
obliged to decline as it would inter- 
fere with his work for the Sioux. 

Six months after the Ponds’ arrival 
came Henry H. Sibley, who had been 
a clerk of the Fur Company at Macki- 
naw, to occupy the trading post at New 
Hope, now Mendota, which had been 
filled by Alexes Bailly. The first 
Justice of the Peace in Minnesota was 
Lawrence Taliferro, the Indian Agent, 
and he officiated at several marriage 
ceremonies among the voyageurs. 

On the 24th of June, 1835, the 
steamboat Warrior arrived with sup- 
plies, and several tourists, among others 
Catlin the artist, and George W. Jones, 
who subsequently represented Iowa in 
the United States Senate. 

On the 16th of July the Warrior 
again came up from St. Louis, and 
among the passengers were Robert Pat- 
terson, a prominent merchant of Phila- 
delphia, and his daughter. His name 
is recorded in history as the Major- 
General of Volunteers in the Civil War, 


who was subjected to criticism because 
some thought he ought to have pre- 
vented the Confederate troops under 
Gen. Johnson, in July, 1861, from 
reaching the battlefield of Bull Run. 

On the 29th of this month Agent 
Taliaferro, as Justice of the Peace, 
married a man named Godfrey to 
Sophia, daughter of Abraham Perry, a 
squatter on the military reserve who 
had come down from Lord Selkirk’s 
colony in the valley of the Red River 
of the North. George W. Feather- 
stonebaugh, a geologist, arrived at the 
Fort on the 12th of September. He 
was a conceited and ill-bred English- 
man, as he indicated in a book pub- 
lished in London called ‘‘ A Canoe 
Voyage up the Minnay Sotor.’’ 

On the 26th of November, Col. 
Samuel C. Stamburgh, a new sutler, 
arrived. He was a native of Pennsyl- 


vania, and in 1829 came to Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, as an Indian Agent, and in 
1830 went with a delegation of Menom- 


onees to Washington. His official 
course did not give satisfaction, and he 
procured a sutler’s appointment. 

In the month of February, 1836, 
Major Taliaferro married Fanny, an- 
other daughter of Perry, to Charles 
Mosseau. ‘The first boat this year ar- 
rived on the 8th of May and was the 
Missouri Fulton; to the regret of all, 
Major Bliss left in this boat. His suc- 
cessor was Lieut.-Colonel William 
Davenport, a native of North Caro- 
lina, who had served in the last war 
with Great Britain, and had been in 
the battle of Bad Axe. 
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On the 2nd of July the distinguished 
French astronomer employed by the 
United States to make a geological sur- 
vey came to the fort and impressed all 
by his unaffected bearing and high 
moral character. By his own exertions 
he had ascended, step by step, the 
ladder of fame. Before he was ten 
years of age poverty compelled him to 
the life of a strolling musician. He 
was then taken by a watchmaker, with 
whom he lived until he was eighteen 
years old and occupied his leisure in 
studying mathematics. In time he was 
a teacher in Paris in the college of 
‘Louis le Grand.’’ About 1820 he 
became known for his astronomical in- 
vestigations and in 1825 received the 
decoration of the Legion of Honor. 
Although poor, he maintained his in- 
tegrity. A 

Major Taliaferro, in his Journal, 
under date of July 12, 1836, wrote: 
‘‘Mr. Nicollett on a visit to-the post 
for scientific research, and at present 
in my family, has shown me the late 
work of Henry R. Schoolcraft on the 
discovery of the source of the Mississ- 
ippi, which claim is ridiculous in the 
extreme.”’ 

Taliaferro refers to the fact then well 
known that there were streams beyond 


(To be continued.) 
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Elk Lake, or Itasca, and which were 
known to Indian traders. 

On the 27th of the month Nicollett 
began his journey to the sources of the 
Mississippi. He passed three days in 
examining the rivulets beyond Elk or 
Itaska lake. In his report to the 
United States Government he wrote : 
‘*T visited the whole of them. 

There is one remarkable above the 
others inasmuch as its course is longer 
and its waters more abundant; so, in 
obedience to the geographical rule that 
the sources of a river are those that are 
most distant from its mouth, this creek 
is truly the infant Mississippi, and all 
others below it feeders and tributaries.’’ 

On the 12th of September, 1836, 
at the hut of Olive Cratte, a squatter 
on the reservation, Major Taliaferro 
married Jane, a half-breed daughter of 
Duncan Graham, to James Wells, a 
trader, who was a member of one of the 
first legislative assemblies of the state 
of Minnesota. 

Gen. Croghan, as Inspector-General, 
on October 6th was at the fort on an 
official visit, and the next night the 
Thespian association played in his 
presence ‘‘ Monsieur Tonson”’ and the 
‘Village Lawyer.’’ 


Epwarp D. NEILL. 





JUDGE 

Tue Wilkin family, from which the 
subject of this sketch descended, is of 
Welsh origin. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury his 


ancestors emigrated from 


WESTCOTT WILKIN. 


Wales to Ireland whence, in the course 
of time, they came to America and 
settled on a tract of land where are 
now the counties of Orange and Ulster 
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in the state of New York, where their 
descendants generally remained until 
within the last half century. 

Judge Wilkin’s grandfather was Gen. 
James W. Wilkin, who was an ardent 
friend and supporter of De Witt 
Clinton, and was prominent in public 
life. He held important offices in New 
York and also served his state in the 
Congress of the United States. 

Judge Wilkin is the son of the Hon. 
Samuel J. Wilkin (now deceased), who 
was distinguished as a lawyer, promin- 
ent in political affairs—having held 
many offices of distinction in the state 
of New York—and also served as a 
member of Congress during the Ad- 
ministration of Gen. Jackson as Presi- 
dent of the United States. His mother 
was Sarah Gale Westcott, a daughter of 
David Manderville Westcott, a man 
prominent in his day as a Jeffersonian 
Democrat. * Mrs. Wilkin was a woman 
of fine culture, gentle nature, and pos- 
sessed remarkably strong intellectual 
powers. She was the friend and ad- 
viser of the poor and afflicted. She 
was much beloved by all who knew 
her, and revered for her good works. 
She was a devoted member of, and was 
highly honored by the Presbyterian 
Church. If there is anything in hered- 
ity Judge Wilkin is legitimately entitled 
to all the esteem and love he enjoys 
and the many honors that have been 
bestowed upon him by his fellow- 
citizens. We attach very little conse- 
quence to ancestry in this land of in- 
dependent action and self-reliance, but 
in the opinion of the author there can be 


no more valuable inheritance to an 
American youth than the teachings and 
example of an upright and honorable 
father and a refined and religious 
mother. To be born and reared a 
gentleman, in the true meaning of that 
much abused word, is of immeasur- 
ably greater value than to be the 
offspring of Croesus. 

Judge Wilkin was born on the 4th 
day of January, 1824, at the town of 
Goshen, in the state of New York ; and 
he received his early education in the 
schools of his native town, which in 
those days were far inferior, in the 
mere point of imparting learning, to 
the common schools of to-day ; but 
perhaps in the broader sense of in- 
stilling education, were fully their 
equals if not their superiors. Passing 
this period he studied at home under 
private tutors for a short time and was 
then sent to the grammar school of 
Columbia college, then under the 
direction of the celebrated Prof. 
Anthon. From this school he entered 
Princeton college, from which institu- 
tion of learning both his father and 
grandfather had received their collegi- 
ate degrees. Princeton at that time 
was far below its present position in 
material endowments, and perhaps in 
educational advantages; but it is re- 
membered with gratitude and affection 
by those who were subject to its high 
moral and intellectual influences, and 
received the benefits of its efficient 
training. After the usual collegiate 
course of study the Judge graduated 
with a very respectable standing in his 
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class, but without marked honors, and 
shortly after commenced the study of 
the law in the office of his father, who 
was then associated in practise with 
Joseph W. Gott, a gentleman still re- 
membered for his great ability as a 
lawyer and his high character asa man. 
After three years of study under such 
favorable auspices, his professional 
education was supplemented by a course 
at the Yale Law School. Having been 
admitted to the Bar, he commenced 
practice at Monticello, in Sullivan Co. 

Having entered the actual arena of 
professional life, it was not long before 
the judicial characteristics of his mind 
and his thorough equipment as a 
lawyer and a gentleman, were recog- 
nized, and after a few years of practice 
at the Bar he was elected Judge of the 
County Court of Sullivan county, an 
office of much importance, to which, 
in addition to its civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, were attached the respon- 
sible duties of Probate Judge; so well 
did he perform the judicial functions 
he had assumed, and So generally were 
his good qualities of head and heart 
recognized, that before he had com- 
pleted his judicial term he was brought 
out by his friends as a candidate for 
Congress for the district composed of 
Orange and Sullivan counties, but 
failed of a nomination in the conven- 
tion by a very close vote, no doubt 
from his retiring and unself-asserting 
_disposition. The adverse result was 
undoubtedly an ‘‘ angel in disguise,’’ 
and the author heartily congratulates 
the Judge and the state of Minnesota 
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upon the action of that convention, not 
that our subject would not have made 
an excellent Representative, but 
because his entry into political life 
would, in all probability, have deprived 
the state of Minnesota of his valuable 
judicial work since performed, and 
himself of the great and lasting dis- 
tinction he has achieved as a jurist. 

As the close of his term of office as 
County Judge he was again nominated 
for the position. The Know-Nothing 
excitement was then prevailing. Many 
of his political and personal friends 
united themselves to the Know-Nothing 
party. The Judge refused to follow 
them, and after an exciting contest 
he was defeated by a small majority. 

The Judge’s brother, the late Col. 
Alexander Wilkin, at a very early day 
in the history of Minnesota, had emi- 
grated to that territory, and in the 
spring of 1856 he induced the Judge to 
follow him, and held out to him a 
partnership with I. V. D. Heard, who 
was then established in practice in St. 
Paul, and had at that early day well 
begun the honorable and_ successful 
career that has crowned his profes- 
sional efforts. He witnessed the phen- 
ominal ‘‘ boom ’’ in- 1856 in St. Paul, 
and languished through the financial 
disaster of 1857 and succeeding years 
when money became a thing of the 
past, and all commercial intercourse 
was carried on through the medium of 
butchers’ and grocers’ tickets, a period 
of stagnation never to be forgotten by 
the old settlers and impossible of re- 
currence. 











A man of the Judge’s varied accom- 
plishments, great learning and ability, 
coupled with exalted worth, could not 
long remain unknown or unacknowl- 
edged in a Western community. The 
state was admitted into the Union in 
1858, and had to provide its own gov- 
ernment and judiciary. In 1864 he 
was nominated for the office of District 
Judge of the Second Judicial District 
of the state, which is'a court of gen- 
eral jurisdiction, and was, after a 
spirited contest, which was however 
conducted without acrimony, elected 
by a fair majority. The term of the 
District Judges was then seven years, 
and he has been renominated and re- 
elected without opposition on each re- 
curring expiration of his term, and is 
now in his twenty-fifth year of service 
in that capacity. While occupying his 
present position he was on one occa- 
sion, much against his expressed de- 
sires, nominated by the Democratic 
party for the office of Chief Justice of 
the state in opposition to his old friend 
Judge S. J. R. McMillan, the then in- 


cumbent. The Democracy being irre- 


trievably in the minority he was of 


course defeated. 
The author, who has been actively 
engaged in the legal profession for 


nearly forty years, about eight of 


which were spent on the bench of 
Minnesota’ and twenty-eight at its 
bar, feels justified in expressing an 
opinion on the judicial qualifications 
of Judge Wilkin, and is quite sure his 
intimate personal relations and friend- 
ship for him will not influence his de- 
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cision. The integrity of the Judge is 
so deeply ingrained in his composition 
that unlike most men he can decide a 
cause between his best friend and his 
worst enemy, without inclining either 
way from the judicial perpendicular; 
and so careful and patient has 
always been his investigation of law 
and fact in the thousands of in- 
tricate and important cases that have 
been decided by him, so clear his 
reasoning to results, and so just and 
scientific his conclusions, that rare in- 
deed has been the occasion when even 
the defeated party could dissent, and 
rarer still has such dissent resulted in 
a reversal of his judgments. The only 
complaint the author has ever heard of 
his judicial conduct was that he was 
too painstaking, cautious and deliber- 
ate in his endeavors to be absolutely 
right. With a naturally strong intel- 
lectual endowment, thoroughly trained 
classically and professionally, coupled 
with an inborn and life-sustained high 
sense of honor, and a heart that has 
‘‘charity for all and malice toward 
none,’’ what stronger equipment could 
any man possess to fulfill successfully 
the exacting duties of a judge? Judge 
Wilkin has them all in an eminent 
degree. 

In April, 1884, feeling the need of 
recreation after over twenty years of 
uninterrupted labor on the bench, the 
Judge was induced to make a journey, 
and in company with the author of this 
sketch visited Japan, China, India, 
Egypt and most of the countries of | 
Europe, circumnavigating the world, 
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which proved a great restorative to his 
health and strength. Before leaving 
he expressly declined a renomination 
for a further term, the one he was then 
serving being about to expire, but so 
strong was his hold upon the people of 
the district that in his absence he was 
renominated by the Democracy, the 
Republicans acquiesing, and all parties 
voted for him at the election, where he 
was unanimously chosen for another 
term. 

Before the organization of the Re- 
publican party Judge Wilkin was a 
Whig, but on the dissolution of that 
party he became a Democrat and has 
always since acted with that party. He 
is too thoughtful a man ever to bea 
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strong partisan, and his life-long judi- 
cial career has withdrawn him from any 
active political affiliations or associa- 
tions; his political principles have how- 
ever always held him within the Demo- 


cratic fold. He has never united with 


any religious association or denomina- 


tion, but reared in the Presbyterian 
church he still retains for it the respect 
and admiration with which he became 
imbued in his earlier years. It is the 
hope of this commonwealth, in which 
the author heartily joins, that he may 
have before him an extended career of 
usefulness mingled with pleasure. The 
Judge has never yet married. 
Cuas. E. FLANDRAU. 





REMINISCENCES OF THE THIRTY-SIXTH AND THIRTY-SEVENTH 
CONGRESSES. 


BY JOHN 


AT a meeting of the House, Decem- 
ber roth, upon the reading of the 
journal, it appears that Mr. Hickman’s 
resolution was not entered upon the 
journal, and Mr. Hickman as a ques- 
tion of privilege claimed that the jour- 
nal should be corrected and his reso- 
lution entered therein, and thereupon a 
long discussion took place between 
leading men in which the doctrine of 
state rights and party fealty and party 
organization was talked about, and the 
‘* Impending Crisis ’’’ was not entirely 


HUTCHINS, OF THE THEN TWENTIETH OHIO DISTRICT. 


A few 


remarks by the representatives of the 


omitted. brief extracts from 
slave-holding states and anti-Lecomp- 
On Mr. 


Hickman’s effort to correct the jour- 


ton Democrats will be given. 


nal, that gentleman claimed that the 
resolution should go upon the journal 
as he had a right to introduce it. Mr. 
Regan, of Texas, insisted it could not 
go upon the journal unless by the 
brute force of numbers ‘‘ for the pur- 
pose of giving gentlemen the privilege 
of voting, in the second degree for a 
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Black Republican, who are not willing 
to come forward like men and vote 
directly towards the end to which their 
course will ultimately lead them.”’ 

Mr. Hickman: ‘‘I am frank to say 
that when the question comes up, 
whether the resolution I have offered 
is adopted or not, I shall vote fora 
Republican in preference to any gentle- 
man who represents the sentiments of 
this present Administration.’’ (Ap- 
plause upon the Republican side and 
in the galleries). 

Mr. Regan: ‘‘ I can understand very 
well the applause upon the other side 
of the House. No one doubted that 
the gentleman would vote for a Re- 
publican in a contest between a Re- 
publican and a Democrat.”’ 

Mr. Hickman was a fearless, bold 
and able man, and when he took a 
position all men who were acquainted 
with ‘him could rely upon him. He 
appeared to be not very strong in 
physique, but in power of mental force 
he was the equal of any member in the 
House and a hard man to encounter in 
debate, as his frequent contests with 
ablest men in the House demonstrate. 
Mr. Smith, of Virginia, denounced 
him quite severely for pretending to be 
a Democrat when he was not. Mr. 
Smith said: ‘‘ He has not a Democratic 
sentiment in his heart. He would not 
act with the Democratic party this day 
if Mr. Bocock were to rise in his place 
and say he was opposed to this Ad- 
ministration. Would you, sir?’’ 

Mr. Hickman: ‘‘I will reply to the 
gentleman. I state very distinctly and 
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unequivocally that I would not, for 
which decision I have very many 
reasons, entirely sufficient for myself. 
I would not do it, because I know that 
Mr. Bocock has sustained the Admin- 
istration in everything it has done, and 
[ am not a believer in elevénth hour 
repentance. (Applause and laughter). 

As to the charge of being a 
Black Republican, that is a question 
for me to decide and not the gentle- 
man from Virginia I repudi- 
ate and condemn the sentiments en- 
tertained by this Administration and 
its followers. If they are Democrats, 
then I am no Democrat. The ques- 
tion which the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia has undertaken to decide is a 
question that will not be decided by 
that gentleman, nor by the Virginia 
delegation. It is a question that will 
be decided by the country as to who 
embody the Democratic sentiment, 
whether James Buchanan or those who 
have held to the Cincinnati platform in 
‘its integrity and entirety, are Demo- 
crats.”’ 

Mr. Smith then paid his respects to 
Mr. Clark, of New York, in the fol- 
lowing language: 

‘‘T put it to my honorable friend 
from New York, who I understand 
only differs from the Democratic party 
on one question (the Kansas-Nebraska 
question), whether when that question 
is buried and belongs to the history of 
the past, when it belongs to the past 

sand cannot obtrude itself upon us in 
the future, I ask him if he be patriotic, 
hating as he may the head of the ex- 
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ecutive government, why is it that, 
looking to the Democratic party re- 
presenting the great Democraticfamily 
in all parts of the country, and up- 
holding its honorable high tones and 
sanctified principles, he cannot let the 
past be swept into oblivion and act 
here in glorious fellowship to save the 
Union and the country from the most 
infernal and damnable principles that 
ever shook an empire?’’ (Applause 
and laughter). 

Mr. Smith also referred to what Mr. 


Clark had said about Abolitionists. 
Mr. Clark, in reply, said among other 
things: ‘‘The remark I made that I 
had never seen an Abolitionist in my 
district, was strictly accurate in my 
view of the just definition of that term. 


But if, sir, 1am mistaken as to its true 
meaning, I will withdraw the remark. 
Sir, if every Northern man who is not 
pro slavery, to use a familiar expres- 
sion, is an Abolitionist, I was wrong. 
If every Christian minister at the 
North, or every Christian man, who, in 
the hour of his devotion, prays for the 
welfare of both master and slave, if 
those sir, who differ from our brethren 
of the South as to the influence of 
slavery on the industry and happiness 
of a people ; if those who by contribu- 
tion of money or otherwise, make to 
the master that compensation for the 
service of his slave, in consideration of 
which he gives that slave his freedom, 
or if those who by appeal to landed 
proprietors in  slaveholding 
would induce them, so far as practic- 
able, without shock to the existing con- 


states,, 
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dition of society, to substitute free 
labor for slave labor, if these are 
Abolitionists, then, sir, I was wrong, 
for here in this presence I will not 
deny that I know there are thous- 
ands such_men in the North. As for 
myself, I will simply say that if to 
differ from the Administration as to its 
whole territorial policy as manifested 
at the last Congress, and if to dissent 
from the action of the majority of 
Democratic organizations in Congress 
as to the admission of Kansas into the 
Union, requires that the man who so 
differs and so dissents shall be classed 
as an Abolitionist, for one, I claim the 
right to bear that name and wear the 
honor. If I am an Abolitionist there 
are millions of them at the North.” 
(Applause from the Republican benches 
and the galleries.) 

Mr. Smith still had hope of him as 
his reply will show: ‘‘I am free to say 
that he has not one Abolition senti- 
ment in his heart, nor, I trust, a drop 
of Abolition blood in his veins. If he 
errs, as err he does, I humbly submit ; 
I know it is an error of the head and 
not of the heart, which pulsates always 
with his country.’’ Abolition, at that 
time, was not quoted at par in Wash 
ington. 

Mr. Clark then put to Mr. Smith 
this question: ‘‘If the people of the 
North should combine as a sectional 
party, if you please, in opposition to a 
sectional party, combined at the South 
in respect to slavery, and carry the 
Presidential election of 1860, would 
the gentleman from Virginia deem that 











success justifiable cause for an attempt 
to dissolve this Union ?’’ 

Mr. Smith answered: ‘‘ Wheriever a 
combination of a majority is formed 
for the purpose of warring upon the 
Constitution and the rights of the 
weaker section of the Union, then I 
am out of it.’’ 

This answer was a little evasive of 
Mr. Clark’s question, but if read in 
the light of the state-rights theory then 
prevailing in the South, as will appear 
hereafter, the answer was direct and 
positive. 

Mr. Curry then made a long and 
able speech which is worthy of being 
read, for it was scholarly and eloquent 
and, in a literary point of view, was 
among the best of Congressional 
speeches then, or before, or since. Mr. 
Curry was a young man, but in ability 
he ranked among the first of the Repre- 
sentatives from the South. The pur- 
pose has been, and will be continued, 
to quote more largely from the 
speeches of representative men, who 
by their experience in public life and 
ability to express forcibly and clearly 
their opinions, as the best exponents 
of the sentiments of the people they 
respectively represented. The honesty 
and sincerity of the opinions expressed 
will not be questioned in these pages. 

Extracts from Mr.’Curry’s speech.— 
‘*There are occasions, Mr. Clerk, 
when a whole people, like an individ- 
ual, hold their breath in suspense 
anxiously awaiting the issue of events. 
There are critical periods which, like 
night, intervene between successive 
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days and mark the destiny and history 
of a people. The excitement prevail- 
ing in the public mind throughout this 
country, the manifestation of interest 
both here and elsewhere, admonish us 
that this, perhaps, is such an occasion. 
Nor does this excitement and this pro- 
found agitation of the public mind 
arise from the simple question of the 
organization of this House, nor from 
the publication and circulation of an 
incendiary pamphlet; nor sir, except 
ina modified degree, from the murder- 
ous incursion which recently was made 
into the commonwealth of Virginia. 
These are but scenes in the act of a 
general drama, incidents of principles, 
the revelations, more or less shadowed, 
of a purpose. The real cause of the 
agitation in the public mind, the radix 
of the excitement, is the anti-slavery 
sentiment of the North; the conviction 
that property in man is a sin and a 
crime; that the African is the equal of 
the white man; that he is a citizen of 
the United States, and that he is en- 
titled to the privileges and immunities 
of other citizens; and throw over it 
whatever disguises he may, and what- 
ever may be the immediate action 
superinducing this question, here is the 
secret of the agitation, and here is the 
cause of our differences. This is a 
general classification in which there 
are modifications of opinion and grada- 
tions of sentiments, perhaps in the one 
extreme, in the maximum, in William 
Lloyd Garrison; in the other perhaps, 
and in the minimum, in the distin- 
guished Representative from Ohio (Mr. 
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Corwin) who addressed us the other 
day. In the exercise of that charity 
which rejoices in truth, I do not pro- 
pose to hold the Republican party re- 
sponsible for the excesses which have 
been committed by. all men holding 
anti-slavery opinions. I do not pro- 
pose to charge any personal complicity 
with John Brown, because from the 
bottom of my heart I do acquit them 
from all that raid 
which was made into Virginia. I will 
_ go further and say that I will accept 
the plea which has been interposed by 
your attorney on and your 
spokesman, and will allow the mantle 


connection. with 


record 


of ignorance to cover your recom- 
mendation of an incendiary pamphlet. 
I propose, if I can, to follow the ex- 
ample set me by the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Corwin), 
and so far as I am able with my limited 
capacity, to rise to the heights of this 
great argument, and treat it as a phil- 
osopher, a statesmen and a citizen of a 
common country. The averment I 
make, Mr. Clerk, is that the ideas, the 
principles, the politics of the Repub- 
lican party are necessarily and inher- 
ently and essentially hostile to the 
Constitution and to the rights and in- 
terests of the South. The arguments 
used assume an antagonism between 
the sections, an irrepressible conflict 
between opposing and enduring forces, 
and if slavery be what you allege it to 


be in your school-rooms, in your pul- ' 


pits, through your public lectures, your 
political addresses, your legislative re- 
solves, your Congressional speeches, 


he is the most criminal who stops short 
in his career and ‘hesitates at the ex- 
ercise of the necessary means for its 
extinguishment. If slavery be a crime 
against God and against humanity, if 
it be a curse to society, if it contains 
the fruitful seeds of irremediable woe, 
it is idle to talk of moderation and the 
Constitution and non-interference with 
the rights of the South, as it would be 
to attempt to propel a skiff up the 
surging cataract of the Niagara. In- 


‘flaming the public mind, cultivating 


sectional hostility, impregnating public 
conscience with the germs of your doc- 
trines, you array agencies and put in 
motion elements that must have their 
logical developments and _ result.’’ 
He illustrated his position by referring 
to the Lord George Gordon riots in 
London, as a fair illustration of the 
effect of fanaticism and folly. He then 
referred to the teachings of Wendell 
Phillips, the latter of whom ‘‘ deserves 
the eulogium, intellectually, that was 
paid to him by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio.’’ (Mr. Corwin.) He 
also referred to the underground rail- 
road and to hostile legislation in the 
free states to prevent the recovery of 
fugitive slaves, and the efforts made by 
the Republican party to exclude slavery 
from the territories as a means to ulti- 
mate its extinction in the states. He 
quoted from Gov. Seward and Gov. 
Chase and Mr. Sherman, to show their 
hostility to slavery extension, and then 
defended his position as follows: 

‘*‘T am not ashamed or afraid pub- 
licly to avow that the election of Wil- 
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liam H. Seward or Salmon P, Chase, 
or any such representative of the Re- 
publican party upon a sectional plat- 
form, ought to be resisted to the dis- 
ruption of every tie that binds this 
Confederacy together. (Applause on 
the Democratic side of the House). 
The ‘extreme medicine of the Consti- 
tution is not to be made our daily food,’ 
and threats of dissolution have become 
impotent on account of their frequency. 
But the election of such a man, with 
such sentiments, would indicate such 
hostility to us as to be the assurance 
of our subjection and the evidence of 
an irreconcilable antagonism. It would 
be a great calamity, and to submit to 
it would be a calamity embittered by 
disgrace. 

‘Come the eleventh plague; rather than this 

should be 

Come! Sink us rather in the sea; 

Come rather pestilence and mow us down; 

Come God’s sword rather than our own. 

Let rather Roman come again, 

The Saxon, Norman, or the Dane; 

In all the ills we’ve ever borne, 

We grieved, we sighed, we wept, we never 

blushed before.’’ 

Mr. Curry then referred to Union 
meetings, then recently held in the 
North, and quoted from a letter of 
Edward Everett to a Union meeting in 
Boston, also from a speech of Caleb 
Cushing, late Attorney-General, in the 
same meeting, ‘‘as evidence of a re- 
turning sense of public justice in the 
North,’’ but that these demonstrations 
could not be relied on, ‘‘ as the test of 
public opinion is through the ballot 
box,’’ and that this test was evidence 


against the South, and then said: ‘ If 
you (meaning the North) are in earnest 
in these declarations, if these public 
meetings mean anything, show us the 
fruit of your work; give us something 
fructable, substantial and _ tangible. 
Will you go home and repeal your per- 
sonal liberty bills, your habeas corpus 
acts, your mandamus acts? Will you 
execute the fugitive slave law? Will 
you open your state prisons for the 
safe keeping of those who are arrested 
in compliance with the Constitution ? 
Will you refuse contributions of money 
to circulate incendiary pamphlets in 
the South ? 
hall and the other end of the Capitol 
the men who come here to insult and 
stigmatize us,and who omit no possible 
occasion of keeping up personal hos- 
tility and infringing on our rights and 
on the guarantees of the Constitu- 
tion ? These will be some 
indications of public opinion and some 
test of a returning sense of public 
justice.’’ 

Mr. Curry then went on at consider- 
able length to discuss the relation of 
the state to the Government of the 
United States under the Constitution. 
As he stated the doctrine and right of 
secession as a constitutional remedy in 
case of a violation of the Constitution 
by Congress candidly and clearly, a 
few more quotations from this able 
speech will be given. 

In speaking of the State and Fed- 
eral Government he said: ‘‘I said that 
the existence of two Governments im- 
plied a division of power. This divi- 


Will you turn out of this 
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sion of power implies a superior. The 
existence of limitation and restrictions 
presupposes the power to control and 
to enforce. Right 
great question—the greatest which 
submitted to the 


here arises the 


can possibly be 
people of this Confederacy: whether 
the States have the right to judge of 
the extent of their reserved powers and 
to defend them against the encroach- 
ment of the Federal Government . . 
Every separate community must be 
able to protect itself This 
power of self-protection according to 
my judgment and my theory of poli- 
tics resides in each state. Each has 
the right of secession, the right of in- 
terposition for the 
within its limits.”’ 
Mr. Curry concluded as 
‘« Mr. Clerk, if our Democratic friends, 
with the aid of American friends, or if 
Republicans who may come to the 
rescue, as I think many of them will, 
be not able to interpose for the secur- 
ity of the South and for the preserva- 
tion of the Constitution, I for one shall 
counsel immediate and effective resist- 
ence, and shall urge the people to fling 
themselves upon the reserved rights of 
the inalienable 
state to which I owe my first and last 


arrest of evils 


follows : 


sovereignty of the 


allegiance.’’ 

At this point, Mr. Kellogg and Mr. 
Logan, of Illinois, each made a hand- 
some personal explanation. 

Mr. Kellogg: ‘‘I should be doing 
violence to my own feelings ‘and sense 
of propriety if I did not at this early 
opportunity make an apology to this 
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« 
House for any act I may have com- 


mitted in the unpleasant, and to me 
much regretted, occurrence in this hall 
yesterday. It was an offence to its 
dignity and a breach to its decorum, 
and I express my regrets that it should 
have happened and tender to the House 
my sincere apology.’ 

Mr. Logan: ‘‘ Mr. Clerk, after what 
has been stated by my worthy col- 
league, I concede it is due from me to 
state that if yesterday in the excite- 
ment of debate, I violated any rules of 
the House or its decorum, I did so un- 
If I violated the de- 
corum of this deliberative body, I as- 
sure the House that I was actuated by 
no malice. I regret the scene which 
occurred yesterday, and I trust that it 
may have no tendency whatever to mar 
any of the kindly relations which have 
heretofore existed between any of the 
members of this House.’’ 

Mr. Kellogg and Mr. Logan were 
honorable, noble hearted men, and it 
is due to them or their memory that 
their remarks herein quoted should be 


intentionally. 


given. 

When the House met December 12th 
Mr. Maynard of Tennessee, made an 
effort to partially organize the House, 
to avoid the disorder and confusion 
which had occurred, by the introduc- 
tion of the following resolution: ° 

‘*Resolved, That the oldest member 
of this House by consecutive service, 
be and is hereby appointed to the 
chair to preside until the election of a 
Speaker.’’ But this being objected to, 
like other similar efforts, failed, and 
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the only thing in order appeared to be 
disorder. 

Mr. James A. Stewart of Maryland, 
obtained the floor and madea long and 
able speech from his standpoint, taking 
substantially the same ground as the 
Representatives from the South who 
had preceded him, but he made a new 
point in favor of, the South which had 
not been before made, in words follow- 
ing: ‘*In the Dred—Scott case, the 
Supreme Court decided that the people 
of the South, as well as the people of 
the North, have equal Constitutional 
rights in the territories, and it is not in 
the. power of Congress of the United 
States, or any department of the Gov- 
ernment to control these great Consti- 
tutional rights.’’ 

Mr. John W. Noell of Missouri, 
made a very elaborate speech opposing 
Mr. Gilmer’s amendment to Mr. 
Clark’s resolution, but favoring the 
former. 

Mr. Noell was one of the ablest 
lawyers in the House, if he may be 
judged from his speech, which was 
terse, clear and plain. Mr. Corwin 
remarked in the presence of two or 
three members that his style of argu- 
ment resembled that of Daniel 
Webster, a compliment that could 
be truthfully given to but few lawyers. 
He disagreed with most of the Repre- 
sentatives from the South upon the 
right of a state to secede without it 
being a revolution, not only in name 
but in fact. Such extracts from this 
speech will be given as will show his 
position on this great question—and it 
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is truly a great question, and one that 
lies at the foundation of the permanent 
continuance of our present form of 


government. 

Mr. Noell said: ‘‘I desire to say 
a few words to those who are acting 
upon this 
Democrats upon this floor. 


with me occasion—the 
I have re- 
gretted to hear extreme propositions 
made upon our side of the House, to 
which I cannot assent; and I feel it 
due to the House to state in what re- 
spect I differ from those gentlemen and 
in particular in regard toa grave Con- 
stitutional question. I understood the 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
Miles) to say that he held and that his 
constituents held and maintained that 
the first and paramount allegiance of a 
citizen was due to his own state, and 
that the allegiance to the general gov- 
ernment was secondary and subservi- 
ent. I understood my friend from 
Alabama (Mr. Curry) to hold and 
maintain the same Constitutional doc- 
trine, with this addition, that the states 
themselves are the sole and exclusive 
judges of the time when their reserved 
rights are violated or invaded by the 
general government, and that whenever 
they believe such a state of things to 
exist, to go out of the Union. Now, 
as a Union-loving man, I cannotassent 
to the full scope of the doctrines thus 
laid down, if I do not misconstrue 
them. With all due respect to those 
gentlemen I beg leave to state in what 
respect I differ from them. It will be 
admitted by those gentlemen and by 
every member upon this side of the 
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House, that the Constitution of the 
United States is a compact between the 
states—between different independent 
sovereignities, which sovereignities ex- 
isted anterior to the formation of the 
Constitution of the Unifed States. 
The attesting clause of that instru- 
ment shows that the framers of that 
instrument understood the states, not 
the people of the states were present 
at its formation. Now, while I admit 
that no combination of people, as a 
mass, could meet together and take 
away from the states any of their sov- 
ereignity, I docontend that the states, 
by their voluntary and unanimous con- 
sent, could permit a portion of their 
sovereignity to be withdrawn from 
them and invested in another body. 
That I understand to have been done. 


That is, that our Constitution was the 
result of a compact made by all the 
states; that before that compact all 
the powers of government were vested 


in the several states. When this com- 
pact was made, certain of their powers 
were withdrawn from the states and 
deposited in the general government, 
the effect of which arrangement was a 
separation of the powers-into two 
classes—those given to the general 
government and those reserved to the 
states. This being the case, I main- 
tain the position that there can be in 
our complex system no such thing as 
paramount and secondary allegiance ; in 
other words, that in all National affairs 
in regard to all the powers conferred 
on the general government, we owe a 
sole and independent allegiance to this 


general Government; and in regard to 
all powers not delegated, we owe a sole 
and independent allegiance to the 
states. That is my understanding of 
the Constitution. The idea of a par- 
amount and secondary allegiance in- 
volves a conclusion that the powers of 
Government are all, drawn from one 
stock—a conclusion to which I will 
never yield my assent. I understood 
further, in regard to the remedies of 
which these gentlemen have spoken, 
that when the states met in convention 
and entered into this compact, they 
agreed that a certain tribunal should 
decide all questions that might arise 
under that Constitution, and they in- 
vested that tribunal with powers thus 
to decide. In accordance with that 
agreement we have from that period to 
this looked to the Supreme Conrt of 
the United States as the tribunal that 
was to decide that question. They did 
in the recent case of Dred Scott decide 
precisely that question. That being 
the case, the idea of a peaceable seces- 
sion within the Constitution is one 
which I cannot sustain. I do not con- 
trovert the ultimate right of revolu- 
tion. I do not controvert the position 
that, when the grievances of the people 
become so intolerable that they can be 
no longer borne, it is the right of 
every people in this kind of govern- 
ment, as well as in all others, to throw 
off the yoke which they are no longer 
able to bear, but it must be done by 
revolution.”’ 

At this point in Mr. Noell’s speech, 
Mr. Miles of South Carolina put to 
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him a question to draw from him a de- 
finition of political sovereignty as ap- 
plied to a state. 

Mr. Noell: ‘‘My understanding is that 
states are sovereign in all those powers 
that have not been surrendered to the 
general Government by express agree- 
ment; but in regard to those powers 
that have by express agreement been 
transferred to the general Government 
they are to that extent deprived of 
their sovereignty.’’ 

In the course of his speech, Mr. 
Lamar interrupted Mr. Noell with a 
protest as follows: ‘‘I wish merely to 
put in a protest here that I do not 
know of any gentlemen at the South 
who claim for the Legislature of a 
state the right to annul an act of Con- 
gress upon the ground that it is un- 
constitutional. We do claim, sir, for 
the sovereignty of the state that right; 
but we do not hold that in the legisla- 
ture of a state is embodied the sover- 
eignty of that state.’’ 

Mr. Noell: ‘‘ Well, sir, I have al- 
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ways understood that the sovereignty of 
a state—the sovereignty of a govern- 
ment—spoke through the law-making 
power. I have always understood that 
that is the usual form in which a state 
speaks.’’ 

A few words of warning from this 
great speech will not be out of place: 
‘« Sir, if the’sun of this great republic 
is destined to set and set for ever, it 
must go down behind a sea of revolu- 
tionary blood, and the sooner we come 
to know that fact the better it will be 
for all parties concerned. 
gentlemen from the North and gentle- 
men from every section that when they 
are striking a blow at the Union they 
strike a blow that will lead:to the dis- 
solution of the compact into which 
they have entered—they are striking a 
blow that will drench this land in 
blood.”’ 

This was a prophecy which was ful- . 
filled much sooner than Mr. Noell or 
those who heard him expected or anti- 
cipated. 


I warn 
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ALTHOUGH James N. Burnes, one of 
Missouri’s most useful and ablest re- 
presentatives in Congress, was suddenly 
called from life in January last, before 
accomplishing as large a share of the 
world’s work as he had hoped to do, 
he had already done more than is given 
to most men to perform—not in one, 
but in many and varied lines of labor. 
His name was already honored, his 


3 


fame secure, and his usefulness and 
greatness of purpose acknowledged not 
only by His own people but through 
all the land. ; 
Reading not alone from the family 
name but from the qualities that made 
James Nelson Burnes useful in many 
fields of labor and crowned his efforts 
with the highest success, we know that 
his ancestral name must be traced back 
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to Scotland from which his grand- 

father, Peter Burnes, was brought by 

his father, William, when but three 
years of age. To Peter and his wife 
was born, in course of time, James 

Burnes, who first saw the light of day 
on February 14, 1779, near Fredericks- 
burgh, in Spottsylvania county, Vir- 
ginia. He, in turn, was married on 

December 29, +1805, in Culpeper 
county, Virginia, and afterwards re- 
moved to the state of Indiana, where 
James Nelson Burns was born on 
August 22, 1827. When the son was 
but ten years of age, in 1837, the father 
removed his family to Platte county, 
Missouri, where James received the 
education then attainable in the com- 
mon or public schools of the state, 
‘graduating from the Platte city high 
school and afterwards attending the law 
School of Harvard, from which he also 
graduated in 1853. Returning to Platte 
county he entered upon the practice of 
his profession and was soon one of the 
active business and political forces of 
the community, rapidly obtaining and 
holding a power and an influence that 
were felt, in many ways, beyond the 
limits of his state. “Before speaking of 
his career in the field of politics, or as 
a member of the highest law-making 
body of the land, a glance may be 
given to the other fields of labor in 
which he was employed. 

As a lawyer he was well equipped, 
and grew in practice and reputation 
from the day of his entrance upon the 
legal arena. He was employed in 
many important cases, and in every 
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one of a capital character secured the 
acquittal, of his client. In business 
and financial matters he was remark- 
ably apt, and displayed great executive 
and administrative abilities, and was 
eminently successful, eventually ac- 
cumulating a large fortune. He was 
the organizer and first president of the 
Weston & Atchison Railroad Com- 
pany, whose road was the second built 
in that section of country. He was the 
moving spirit in the building of the 
Chicago & Southwestern railroad from 
Leavenworth, Kansas, to Ottumwa, 
Iowa, now forming part of the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific railway system. 
Largely by him and his efforts the con- 
struction of the bridges across the 
Missouri river at Leavenworth and At- 
chison, Kansas, was secured. He was 
a member of the original town com- 
panies of Leavenworth and Atchison, 
and still interested in them when he 
died. He was president of the St. 
Joseph Water Works Company and the 
principal stockholder in the same, and 
also a large stockholder in several im- 
portant banks. 

An incident of a business nature oc- 
curred in 1877. that showed the ma- 
terial of which Col. Burnes was made. 
He was then the principal security 
upon the official bond of Col. Elijah 
Gates, then treasurer of the state of 
Missouri. Prior to the term of Gen. 
Gates the state funds had been kept on 
deposit in the National bank of the 
state of Missouri at St. Louis and the 
Mastin bank at Kansas City, Missouri, 
and were transferred to him by checks 


m¢ 
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from his predecessor, the banks being 
considered entirely solvent. 
pectedly both banks failed, having on 
deposit over a million of dollars of the 
state funds, and large sums of money 
were soon becoming payable by the 
state. Treasurer Gates, being of 
limited financial resources of his own, 
had to rely upon Col. Burnes to pro- 
vide for the state liabilities, and to aid 
in securing as much money as possible 
from the banks and to make good any 
Col. Burnes 
was equal to the emergency. 


deficit not so secured. 
He met 
all the liabilities of the state and main- 
tained its credit untarnished, and paid 
back into the state treasury every dollar 
with interest, although neither bank 
ever paid depositors in full. But while 
the banks did not then pay, and while 
Col. Burnes paid every dollar, with in- 
terest, to the state, it is believed that 
he so ably managed affairs that he re- 
trieved his losses toa very large extent. 

The peculiar fitness of Col. Burnes 
for public station was early recognized, 
while his personal qualities were such 
as to insure for him support for any 
position to which he might aspire. In 
1856 he became the circuit attorney in 
his judicial district, and was elected a 
presidential elector for his district, and 
with his co-electors cast the vote of 
Missouri for Buchanan for President. 
In 1868 he became judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas for his county, and 
served as such until 1872. 

In 1882 Col. Burnes was unani- 


mously nominated for representative in 
the Forty-eighth Congress by the Dem- 
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ocratic Congressional Convention, com- 
posed of delegates from the six coun- 
ties of Andrew, Atchison, Buchanan, 
Holt, Nodaway and Platte, into which 
the tract or district called the ‘‘ Platte 
purchase ’’ had been divided. He was 
elected by a handsome majority. He 
was in like manner renominated 
and re-elected to the Forty-ninth, 
Fiftieth and Fifty-first Congresses. He 
was appointed a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in the Forty- 
eighth, Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Con- 
gresses by Speaker Carlisle, and served 
thereon with great efficiency and dis- 
tinguished ability. Up to the great 
Civil War, Col. Burnes was a Dem- 
ocrat, but after the breaking out of 
that strife he became a Union Repub- 
lican, and affiliated with the Republi- 
can party until 1870, being a member 
of the State Republican Convention of 
1870 which separated and placed before 
the people two full tickets for Governor 
and state officers, one headed by Joseph 
W. McClurg, and the other—which 
was elected—headed by B. Gratz 
Brown, and known as the Liberal Re- 
publican Convention. Col. Burnes 
this Liberal Republican 
movement; and in’ that convention, in 
advocating the liberal policy of en- 
franchising those disfranchised by rea- 
son of action or sympathy in behalf of 
the South, gave utterance to that mem- 
orable expression—embodying the cen- 
tral thought of the speaker’s personal 
life—that ‘‘ Love is stronger than 
hate,’’ which became the tocsin of that 
canvass, and served as a watchword for 





supported 
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those who believed that all bitterness 
and animosity of the late fraternal 
strife should be buried in the common 
grave of forgiveness and forgetfulness. 
From 1870 until his death he was an 
active worker and supporter of the 
Democratic party; which, as evinced 
by his repeated elections to Congress, 
returned him a like active and loyal 
support. 

The record made by Col. Burnes in 
Congress was such as to prove him in 
possession of the best qualities of a 
pure statesmanship, and to cast honor 
upon the state and the constituency 
which had sent him to the national 
capital. As a legislator he was care- 
ful, painstaking, thorough in his in- 
vestigations, constant and laborious in 
his work, sound in judgment; able, 
concise, forcible and convincing in 
presentation, earnest and accurate in 
reasoning, and gifted in speech and de- 
bate. In the House of Representa- 
tives he soon moved forward to the 
front rank, and won and maintained a 
high and enviable position among the 
ablest of the many distinguished lead- 
ers of that honorable body. No better 
gauge of his impression upon that 
body, and his work therein, can be 
offered than is found in the very heart- 
feld testimonials offered by his associ- 
ates and colleagues upon the occasion 
of his death—a few of which we quote 
as indicative of them all: ‘‘ When he 
entered the Forty-eighth Congress,’’ 
said Mr. Dockery, ‘‘ the reputation of 
his large and varied sagacity and ex- 
perience, as well as his profound finan- 
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cial knowledge, caused him to be placed 
upon the Appropriations Committee 
among such compeers as Randall, of 
Pennsylvania ; Cannon, of Illinois ; 
Forney, of Alabama; Holman, of In- 
diana; Washburn, of Minnesota; Long, 
of Massachusetts; Townshend, of IIli- 
nois; Ryan, of Kansas, and others who 
had received great renown in the public 
service. The distinction thus accorded 
Col. Burnes by Speaker Carlisle is 
rarely conceded to a member during 
his first term of service, but the wisdom 
of the selection finds vindication and 
commentary in the records of the 
Forty-eighth, Forty-ninth and Fiftieth 
Congresses, and his re-election to the 
Fifty-first Congress. Indeed, during 
his first term in Congress, his manage- 
ment of the consular and diplomatic 
appropriation bill demonstrated both 
the aptitude and the analytical power 
of his intellect as well as his skill and 
force as a debater. His devotion to 
duty, his patient and persistent labors, 
his zeal for the interests of his consti- 
tuency, his sturdy maintenance of his 
convictions, and his perfect courtesy, 
were uniform and consistent to the 
end.’’ Said Samuel J. Randall: ‘‘ We 
rarely see a character made up of 
qualities so positive and decided as 
was presented to us by our late associ- 
ate, James Nelson Burnes. He came 
into the House of Representatives un- 
heralded. by any any special notoriety. 
Modest, almost reserved, in manner, 
he proceeded, without ostentation, to 
discharge his public duties. It was not 


long before he had won his way to the 
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front, and was recognized as a man 
who could be safely depended upon to 
know what he undertook to do, and to 
do it without fear or. favor, holding the 
public good always in view.’’ Said 
Mr. Henderson, of Iowa: ‘‘He was an 
untiring worker, especially in all 
matters coming to his special care, and 
would pursue his investigations until he 
mastered the situation. Entering Con- 
gress with him, familiar with his work, 
side by side with him’ in committees, 


‘ intimate as a friend, I know that his 


legislative life was as clean and honor- 
able as it was able and illustrious.’’ 
‘‘T found,’’ said Mr. Breckenridge, of 
Kentucky, ‘‘that he was a man cease- 
less in work, that there was no limit to 
the industry of which he was capable ; 
he had a mental vigor and -efficiency, 
accompanied by scholastic training and 
the discipline of a busy and successful 
life which made that industry capable 
of sure and accurate results, and that 
he did not desire, as far as I could 
judge, to reach results that were not 
only honest in the lower sense of 
pecuniary integrity, but honest in the 
higher sense of patriotic duty, so that 
that which he did should not only be 
free from any stain of personal self- 
seeking or pecuniary interest, but 
should also be instinct with a desire to 
do what was best for the common 
weal.’’ Mr. Holman, of Indiana, paid 
a tribute that is suggestive of Col. 
Burnes’ Congressional work: ‘‘He 
was made at the outset, chairman of 
the sub-committee on the Consular and 
Diplomatic bill, and later on, of the 


General Deficiency bill, one of the 
most important of the fourteen great 
appropriation bills—a bill on which 
countless forces, official and unofficial, 
seek to crowd almost countless items, 
certified and uncertified, running back 
through many years, and swelling into 
vast millions. Judge Burnes while 
actively participating in the prepara- 
tion of the other great bills of that 
committee, and the current business of 
the House, had that particular bill 
especially under his charge, and it is 
to be placed to his honor that in the 
many millions of dollars involved in 
that bill, covering a vast multitude 
of items and running back through 
many years in successive sessions of 
Congress, not an error or mistake has 
ever been found.’’ The tributes paid 
him by other leaders of the Senate 
and House—men who had known him 
for years, and measured the public loss 
in that knowledge—Ingalls, Voorhees, 
Vest, Cockrell, Hampton, Hall, Cox 
and men of their like, could be ex- 
tended indefinitely, but enough has 
been said to show not only his useful- 
ness as a legislator, but also the quali- 
ties by which that usefulness was 
achieved. 

Yet one example of his steadfastness 
of purpose when he felt he was in the 
right, and of his courage in bearing the 
burden of his official acts, is related by 
Mr. Holman, member of the House 
from Indiana, in the course of his me- 
morial speech in the presence of that 
body: ‘‘Circumstances occurred in the 
closing period of the Forty-ninth Con- 
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gress that brought into full view his 
great qualities. Conditions arose of 
extraordinary embarassment in relation 
to an important appropriation bill 
under Judge Burnes’ control. In that 
contention, gentlemen who were care- 
fully noting the course of events saw 
him display high qualities of self- 
denial and fortitude worthy of a Roman 
senator in the golden age of that re- 
public. 

“One of the great corporations 
which have grown out of the Federal 
policy of our age, greatly indebted to 
the United States, asserted a claim 
against the government involving mil- 
lions of dollars, and demanded its pay- 
ment without reference to the just 
counter claim of the United States of 
a vastly greater sum, but not yet tech- 
* nically due. After an exhaustive éx- 
amination, Judge Burnes reached the 


conclusion that it ought not in justice, 


to be paid. Repeated conferences on 
the bill rendered it reasonably certain 


that unless Judge Burnes and his asso-. 


ciate House confreres receded, and 
permitted the payment of the claim, 
the bill would fail. The bill involved 
very large sums that ought to be appro- 
priated, and about which there was no 
dispute ;—claims the most meritorious. 

‘<The situation was one of extreme 
embarassment. To recede allowed the 
payment of millions which Judge 
Burnes thought ought” not, under the 
circumstances, to be paid; to refuse to 
recede postponed payment of claims 
eminently just and meritorious—claims 
of soldiers of the late Union army and 


their widows and orphan children, and 
other meritorious and necessary ap- 
propriations not in dispute; but Judge 
Burnes, sorely pressed, did not falter. 
The hour of final adjournment, fixed 
by law, rapidly approached and every 
influence which policy, interest and 
power could suggest, was brought to 
bear to induce him to recede from his 
position, but he stood by his convic- 
tions with the firmness of a rock which 
had defied for centuries the rage of the . 
ocean. 

‘He 
criticism he would encounter if the bill 


understood well the severe 
failed in his hands, for but few such 
events have occurred in our history, 
but he did not falter. He brought 
hastily into the House a bill embodying 
the most pressing and meritorious pro- 
visions of the Dill in dispute, and on 
his motion it was instantly passed by 
the House and sent to the Senate. Al- 
most at the last moment concession was 
made to his views, but it was too late 
and the bill failed. Happily, no ma- 
terial public inconvenience resulted 
from its failure; the ends of justice 
were secured and this noble example 
will remain upon the records of Con- 
gress forever of untaltering firmness in 
the performance of a public duty.’’ 
Col. Burnes was a member of all the 
Masonic orders, including that of the 
Mystic Shrine; and also of the 
Knights of Pythias, the Independent 
Order of Red Men, and also of the 
Elks. He was a member of the 
Methodist Church South, and built for 
that church a house of worship in 
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Weston, Missouri, and gave to its Sun- 
day school a large library. 

Col. Burnes was married to Miss 
Mary Patton Skinner, of Kentucky, a 
noble, gentle, cultivated, Christian 
lady, who was an invalid for many 
years, and survived her husband. Six 
children were born to them, only two 
of whom are now living, D. D. Burnes, 
one of the leading attorneys of St. 
Joseph, Missouri, and C. C. Burnes, 
vice-president of the National Bank of 
St. Louis. As-a husband he was 
tender, loving and devoted. As a 
father he was kind, considerate, affec- 
tionate and companionable. He 
and his two brothers, D. D. and 
Col. Calvin F. Burnes, were always as- 
sociated together in their lives and 
business, and their fondness and devo- 
tion to each other were conspicuous 
and striking. The death of his bro- 
ther, D. D. Burnes, in 1867, left his 
six minor children orphans, who were 
adopted by him and his brother, C. F., 
and by Col. Burnes were reared in his 
family as his own children, and upon 
his death became co-sharers of his 
estate with his own children. 

No sketch of the life of James Nelson 
Burnes could be complete that did not 
dwell particularly upon the centralidea 
of the Burnes brothers. There were 
five of them in all, and all their inter- 
ests, aims and desires were followed 
with the constant belief that the ad- 
vancement of one was the advance- 
ment of all. All through life a favor 
done one was counted as an obligation 
to be paid by all. 


It was while in the midst of a career 
of busy public usefulness—in fact while 
literally in the watchful discharge of 
the trust imposed upon him by the 
people of Missouri—that the final sum- 
mons came. Death laid him low al- 
most by the lightning’s stroke, although 
time was given him between the first 
blow and the quiet end to know that 
the supreme hour was come, and to 
breathe a regret—not for himself, for 
his life had been so ordered that he 
had no fear—that he was not spared to 
finish the work he had hoped to do. 
On the afternoon of January 23, 1889, 
he was stricken with partial paralysis, 
and passed ‘from life peacefully and 
without a struggle at 12:46 on the 
morning of the 24th. The first symp- 
ton of the approaching attack was ex- 
perienced when Mr. Butterworth, of ° 
Ohio, also a member of the House, 
called Col. Burnes’ attention to a 
passage of the Sundry civil bill then 
under consideration. In an attempt to 
respond, Col. Burnes remarked that 
his tongue appeared to be affected, so 
he experienced great difficulty in 
speaking. Noticing that his face ap- 
peared to be somewhat drawn on the 
left side, Mr. -Butterworth insisted 
that he should go into the east portico, 
and from thence to a committee room 
where he sank exhausted upon a couch. 
Physicians were hastily called. Under 
their orders he was conveyed to his 
rooms at Willard’s, where he rallied 
seven P. M. he 
never re- 


somewhat, but at 
lost consciousness, and 
gained the use of his mental faculties 
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—death coming peacefully at the hour 


named. 

Mr. Butterworth has given us a 
glimpse of the character of the man in 
his account of the occurrences of that 
brief period when the matter lay 
trembling in the balance: ‘‘ We stood 
there alone, while he seemed to be strug- 
gling to throw off the influence that op- 
pressed him. I have never seen such 
a struggle between the will and the 
physical man. At last he seemed 
fully to realize the nature of the 
struggle in which he was engaged. 
Putting one hand upon my shoulder, 
he said, realizing, as I did not, the 
danger which was present: ‘ Ben, it is 
hard to quit the battle now;’ and 
after a moment’s silence he said again, 
‘I hate to leave the field now.’ I then 
‘ understood what he meant but did not 
dream that he knew, and I am sure 
that I did not, that he was stricken, 
and that speedy dissolution was im- 
minent. He said again with earnest- 
ness, but having difficulty with his ar- 
ticulation, ‘I have much to do, and I 
hate to quit the battle now.’ I said to 
him in reply, ‘Why, Burnes, you are 
good for twenty years yet.’ He shook 
his head in a manner which left no 
doubt that he felt that his hour had 
come. In a moment he reviewed the 
work he had done, and surveyed the 
ungathered harvest which spread out 
before him, and contemplated the 
labor unperformed, and to which he 
was about to lend his willing hand. 
But it could not be.’’ 

The remains were tenderly conveyed 
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to the West accompanied by a Con- 
gressional committee of three Senators 
and seven Representatives, and escorted 
to Ayr Lawn, the family residence in 
St. Joseph, Missouri, from whence 
they were finally borne—in the presence 
of an immense concourse of mourners, 
gathered from all quarters and repre- 
senting all classes—to their final resting 
place in Mt. Mora cemetery, where the 
interment was conducted under the 
auspices of the Knights Templar. 

The sympathy and sorrow of those, 
the country over, who had personally 
known the fallen leader; of the state, 
as voiced through the legislature; and 
especially of the home city of St. 
Joseph, were declared in many ways, 
and many resolutions of condolence 
and regret were adopted. ‘‘ The people 
of Missouri,’’ declared the Senate and 
House, ‘‘ will ever reverence his name, 
and treasure the memory of his many 
virtues.’’ It was declared by the 
Kansas legislature: “That 
death of Col. Burnes this state has lost 
a warm supporter, the West a loyal 
friend and leading legislator, and the 
country at large an honest, wise and 
consistent statesman.’’ ‘‘In the death 
of Col. James N. Burnes,’’ said the 
city council of St. Joseph, ‘‘the city 
has lost one of its most valued, honest 
and progressive citizens; the district a. 
watchful and faithful servant, and the 
country a wise and patriotic statesman, 
for whose loss a nation mourns.’’ The 
various societies to which he belonged, 
the Bar of St. Joseph, the Trades As- 
sembly, the St. Joseph Turn Verein, 


in the 











the colored people in mass meeting as- 
sembled, and other bodies at home and 
elsewhere, gave expression to like 
sentiments ; while the press everywhere 
voiced the common sorrow in words of 
eulogy and sympathy. 

The character of James N. Burnes 
may be read between the lines of the 
foregoing, and little need be added 
thereto. He was faithful, manly, just, 
in all the relations of public or private 
life. In the words of one who knew 
him well, uttered in the presence of 
the National House of Representa- 
tives that had gathered‘ to do formal 
honor to his memory: ‘‘He was a 
busy, an active, a practical and a pros- 
perous man. The _ successes :which 
marked his career were not the chances 
of fortune, but rather the results of 
toil, sagacity, courage and inflexible 
determination. He was self-reliant and 
self-confident, and full to the over- 
flowing of resource. He thought for 
himself; he acted for himself. His 
plans were carefully considered, and 
when matured he pushed them on 
boldly and skillfully to their accom- 
plishment. The tendency of his mind 
was not ina single direction, nor was 
it limited in its aspirations or under- 
takings. Any enterprise which pro- 
mised gratification to his ambition or 
usefulness to humanity was sure to 
meet with favor at his hands. Possess- 
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ing an intellectuality capable of the 
highest and of the finest polish, he was 
nevertheless a man of action. A 
theorist, a philosopher, a lover of liter- 
ature, he was also eminently practical 
in all his aims and efforts. He. was 
endowed with a most excellent judge- 
ment, which, under the most trying 
circumstances, never lost its just equi- 
poise nor failed to serve him as a sure, 
a safe, and a ready counsellor. He 
never lost his presence of mind, but 
met and grappled with difficulties as 
they arose without hesitation or fear. 
To the activity, strength and diversity 
of his mental endowments were added 
graces of deportment and character 
which contributed in no small degree 
to his advancement in life. He was 
easy to be approached, courteous in 
bearing, affable in manners, true to 
friendship, faithful to promises, and 
considerate to those with whom he was 
connected, without regard to station 
in life. These lovable qualities added 
very materially to his strength and in- 
fluence with men. .He was wealthy 
without being ostentatious. His liber- 
ality was not accompanied by selfish 


extravagance. Possessing all of these 


high and varied qualities of mind and 
heart, it is not a wonder that he be- 
came a recognized leader, and won for 
himself complete success in all his 
undertakings.’’ ; 
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GOVERNOR 


JEREMIAH MORROW; 


OR, A FAMILIAR TALK 


ABOUT MONARCHISTS AND JACOBINS.* 


THE members of the little colony 
planted here one hundred years ago 
were ardent Federalists. Their strong 
personality was impressed upon every 
measure establishing social order, and 
the settlements made by the Ohio Com- 
pany, as well as those on the Scioto 
and Miami rivers, and the Lake, grew 
up and flourished under this influence. 
The French ‘on the Wabash, the IIli- 
nois and Mississippi, when they re- 
ceived the Ordinance of 1787 from 
Gov. St. Clair, gave assurance of loyal 
support. The selection of the presi- 
dent of the Congress that passed the 
Ordinance—the last Continental Con- 
gress—for Governor, was a wise one. 
The enterprise was essentially an ex- 
periment. A wilderness controlled and 
peopled by savages was to be subdued, 
and out of it five commonwealths, the 
equal of the thirteen colonies, created. 
The task was an arduous one, and cer- 
tainly hazarduous, requiring courage, 
endurance, patience, and a high order 
of intelligence. Congress had _ pro- 
vided the most perfect charter yet de- 


*An address delivered before the Ohio Arche- 


ological and Historical Society by Hon. 
William Henry Smith, author of ‘The St. 
Clair Papers,’’ and manager of the Associated 
Press. 


vised for republican government—the 
first charter distinctly proclaiming the 
brotherhood of man—a charter declar- 
ingin plain terms that religion, morality 
and knowledge are necessary to good 
government and the happiness of man- 
kind. New’ England, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia provided. 
the men and women, among the very 
best members of their respective com- 
munities, to establish government 
under it. Their chief magistrate was a 
man of ripe experience, as well as of 
thorough education. A soldier under 
Wolfe, a trusted agent of the propri- 
etors of Pennsylvania, a nragistrate 
over an’ extensive district, a major- 
general during the Revolutionary war, 
honored by the friendship of Washing- 
ton, a friend and associate of Lafay- 
ette, president of the Continental Con- 
gress, and, because of his brilliant con- 
versational powers, a favorite in the 
drawing room; handsome in form and 
dignified in bearing, he was a leader 
calculated to win the hearts of all. St. 
Clair, during the years of war, sacri- 
ficed a fortune for his country; in 
taking upon himself the labor and risk 
of administering a government over a 
vast territory stretching from the Ohio 
tothe Mississippi, he sacrificed the com- 
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forts of home, the social advantages of 
the East, and brilliant political pros- 
pects which would have justified him 
in refusing the office. 

It is worth our while to review some 
of his opinions of government, to en- 
able us to judge correctly of his fitness 
for this important administrative office. 
We find these expressed in pamphlets 
and communications to the press, 
written after the peace and ‘in the 
reports and recommendations of the 
concil of censors, of which he was a 
member. 

One of Dr. Franklin’s political hob- 
bies was, that the supreme legislative 
power of a state should be vested in a 
single body. This principle was in- 
corporated in the Constitution of the 
province of Pennsylvania, which was 
formed and adopted in 1776, under 
the influence of that great man. It 
led to much mischief and oppression, 
and yet to the great surprise of the 
students of history, the debates in the 
convention that framed the Federal 
Constitution in 1787, show that he was 
not convinced, at that period, that it 
was not the best form of government.* 

In the colonial days the principles 





* This statement is based upon rather vague 
passages in the Madison paper on Elliot’s 
Debates. If correct, it would show that Dr. 
Franklin had changed his opinion on. this 
subject a second time, as in a foot-note in one 
of the pamphlets issued from the press in 1783, 
Gen. St. Clair speaks of the ‘‘ inconsistency of 
that great man’’—Dr. Franklin at that time 
being classed with the opponents of a single 
legislative body. 
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of Republican government, by which 
harmony is preserved between the 
legislative, executive and judicial de- 
partments, and all made immediately 
responsible to the people, were not 
everywhere accepted and not in Penn- 
sylvania in 1776. The leaders in the 
constitutional convention of that year 
devised an ingenious and unique plan 
for bringing the government of Penn- 
sylvania under popular review. It was 
a provision for the election in 1783, 
and thereafter every seven years by 
the freemen of the cities aud counties, 
of a body of review and recommenda- 
tion to be called the Council of Cen- 
sors. This council inquire 
whether the Constitution had been 


was to 


preserved inviolate in part; 
whether the legislative and executive 
branches of the government had per- 
formed their duties as guardians of 


the people, or assumed to themselves 


every 


greater powers than they were en- 
titled to; and whether the public taxes 
had been justly laid and collected. 
This was a device worthy of a specula- 
tive philosopher, but impracticable, as 
the council had no power to enforce 
its findings. 

The Pennsylvania Constitution pro- 
vided that anew Constitutional Conven- 
tion could not be called unless recom- 
mended by a two-thirds vote of the 
Council of Censors. This could not be 
secured, because six of the members were 
office holders under the old system, who 
were sure to lose by any change, and 
they voted steadily with the minority 
against a new convention, and against 
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all recommendations for reform of the 
civil service. St. Clair, indignant at 
the corruption, addressed the public in 
a pamphlet, in which he laid bare the 
fact that these six men had been found 
unfaithful to their trust, and by their 
unwarranted presence in the council 
prevented reforms and prosecutions 
for violations of law. This failure of 
the scheme to protect the people is a 
striking illustration of the impracticable 
in politics, and invites to humorous re- 
flections at the expense of the philoso- 
pher, who was undoubtedly the author 
of it. 

St. Clair, as the leader of the ma- 
jority, made an exhaustive report on 
the Constitution of 1776, pointing out 
its defects, and subsequently submit- 


ting a plan of government embodying 
his views of what a fundamental law of 
It is not my pur- 


a state should be. 
pose to traverse his reports to-night; 
suffice it to remark that this plan was 
similar as to a division of the powers 
of government to that embodied in the 
Federal Constitution and in most of 
the state constitutions; and that this 
and support 
were made public four .years before 
the Federal 1787. 
Many of the arguments advanced 
in the discussions in the Constitu-. 
tional Convention of and in 
the Federalist, which have been ap- 
plauded by writers and statesmen, 
were made use of in 1783 by St. Clair. 
His comment on a many-headed ex- 
ecutive, as exemplified in the Pennsly- 
vania Executive Council, which choose 


his arguments in its 


Convention of 


1787, 


one of their number President, deserves 
to be repeated. He said: 

‘*An Executive Council is a mon- 
ster. It may do great harm, and 
never do any good; it will ever want 
that energy and promptness that are 
essential to an executive body, for it is 
not executive, but deliberative. It de- 
stroys all responsibility, and is a very 
useless expense. If the President has 
abilities, the are but the 
solemn witnesses of his acts; if he is 


council 


ambitious at the same time, they will 
be found to be his useful instruments; 
if he is cruel or revengeful, at once his 
ready tool and a defense behind which 
he at any time can shelter himself; if 
rapacious, they will share with him in 
the plunder of their country. I wish 
for the honor of human nature no such 
combination could ever be found; but 
we know they have existed together 
in other. countries; they may exist 
together in this.”’ 

Justices of the peace, he thought, 
should be elected by the freemen, but 
as the lives and property of the citizens 
depended in a great degree upon the 
judges of the higher courts, he held 
that they should be appointed for life, 
or during good behavior, in order that 
they might be made independent of 
political influences. 

He held that the legislature should 
consist of an upper and a lower house 
—or a Senate and an Assembly—and 
that the action of the majority should 
be final, except in the case of the exer- 
cise of the veto power by the Governor, 
when a two-thirds vote should be re- 








quired to pass a bill over the executive 
negative. It was his opinion that no 
reasons against the law ought to ap- 
pear upon the minutes. ‘‘If,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ the bill passes by a majority of 
one only, it is as binding as if it had 
passed with unanimous consent. A dis- 
sent, with reasons, on the minutes can 
answer no end but to foment party dis- 
putes and weaken the force of the law 
and impede its execution. But the 
happiness of a state is so intimately 
combined with a vigorous execution of, 
and prompt obedience to, the laws 
that, where these are wanting, anarchy 
must ensue. If the laws are found im- 
perfect or oppressive, they should be 
amended or repealed. The privilege 
of entering the yeas and nays is all that 
any member should desire, and is as 
much as is consistent with order and 
good government.’’ 

All very trite to-day, but over a hun- 
dred years ago in Pennsylvania a des- 
perate contest followed this public 
utterance of St. Clair’s—Smilie, Find- 
lay and others who took on the char- 
acter of a fierce democracy, declared 
that such a restriction would prove to 
be the instrument of a corrupt aristoc- 
racy leading to tyranny, and filling the 
lands with their cries. 

St. Clair also held advanced views 
on other questions which to-day very 
much disturb the peace of politicians 
wearing Democratic and Republican 
labels. He objected to the clause in 
the Constitution of ’76 which provided 
for rotation in office, as he declared it 
to be against the public good for the 
following reasons: 
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1. Because the hope to reappoint- 
ment to office is amongst the strongest 
incentives to the due execution of the 
trust it confers. 

2. Because the state is thereby 
necessarily deprived of the services of 
useful men for a time, and compelled 
to make experiment of others who 
may not prove equally wise and virtu- 
ous. 

3. Because the check intended by 
such principle of rotation can be of no 
good effect to repress inordinate ambi- 
tion, unless it were extended so as to 
preclude a man from holding any office 
whatever. M 

4. Because the privilege of the 
people in elections is so far infringed 
as that they are thereby deprived of 
the right of choosing those persons 
whom they would prefer. 

St. Clair objected to giving to im- 
migrants all of the priviledges of citi- 
zens after only a brief residence, as it 
was calculated to prevent the estab- 
lishment of a government by habits 
and prejudices, ‘‘which often bind 
mankind more powerfully than laws.’’ 
Coming from monarchial and aristocra- 
tic governments, they brought with 
them ideas at war with republican 
principles, and being the victims of 
oppression they would be too often 
moved to view all forms of law as un- 
justly restraining and threatening per- 
sonal liberty. A period should be al- 
lowed for educating the newcomers be- 
fore entrusting them with all the re- 
sponsibilities of American citizenship. 
A moderate share of property he 
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deemed essential to make an elector 
independent. ‘‘I do not count inde- 
pendence and wealth always together,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ but I pronounce poverty 
and dependence to be inseparable.”’ 
These views enable us to estimate 
the ability and character of the leader 
chosen to establish government in the 
territory northwest of the river Ohio, 


under the first purely republican—the 


first purely American—charter formed 
on the Western continent. For thir- 
teen years he never faltered ; for thir- 
teen years he had the support of the 
little colony headed by Rufus Putnam, 
and in the end the work was crowned 
with success. . 

Although so distant from the centre 
of political strife, Washington’s former 
companions in arms here located, 
sympathized with the National admin- 
istration and gave it loyal support. 

Soon political affairs in the territory 
took on the character of those east of 
the mountains, and the dominating 
power was Federal; the opposing Anti- 
Federal. The act defining the bound- 
aries of a county, the selection of a 
site for a county seat, the appointment 
of justices, attorneys and sheriffs, 
arrayed men against each other on the 
lines of national politics, notwithstand- 
ing the real motive often originated in 
personal gain or loss. The whisky 
rebels of western Pennsylvania re- 
ceived no sympathy from the loyal 
people of the territory, whose officers 
joined in search for the fugitives from 
justice. As population increased, and 
the victims of baffled ambition multi- 


plied, the Anti-Federalists took on a 
bolder front, and in some places defied 
They 
received encouragement from the Ken- 
tucky Republicans, who were building 


the territorial administration. 


up a commonwealth under conditions 
less favorable, in important respects, 
than those enjoyed by the people 
north of the Ohio. ‘‘ News, we have 
none,’’ wrote St. Clair to his son 
Daniel in 1798; ‘‘ but the madness of 
Kentucky, and of that you will hear 
enough from the public papers without 
my troubling either you or myself with 
it. Everything in the political hemi- 
sphere is as right on our side of the 
river as I could wish it. Although we 
are so near neighbors, the people on 
this side of the river are the very anti- 
podes of Kentuckians.”’ 

It will be seen that four 
wrought a change that must have sur- 


years 


prised the Federalists of the territory. 
They did ‘not hold their supremacy, 
as they confidently expected. The 
contests led to irregularities in the ad- 
mission of Ohio into the Union, to 
which I will now invite your attention. 

The Ordinance of 1787 was a com- 
pact made between the government of 
the thirteen colonies and the inhabit- 
ants of the territory, and could not be 
changed without the consent of both 
parties. 
ment that there was no warrant for 
tampering with it.. Effort was made 
repeatedly to change it, at the instance 
of inhabitants of Southern origin, for 
the purpose of introducing slavery, and 


It was so perfect an instru- 


it came near meeting with success in 
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Ohio, Indiana and Illinois as well as in 
Congress. That disaster was averted 
through the labors of a few wise men 
who looked beyond their day and gen- 
eration. We shall see that there was 
tampering for political purposes, and 
because of this Ohio was admitted at 
an earlier day than would otherwise 
have been possible. Mr. Jefferson’s 
first election was secured on a very 
narrow margin—it was by the grace 
and personal intervenion of his old 
enemy, Alexander Hamilton. It was 
desirable that a new Republican state 
should be formed before the next elec- 
tion, in The parties were so 
evenly divided in the territory that the 
political complexion of the electoral 
vote of the state would depend on 
whether it was admitted through the 
instrumentalities of the Republican or 
the Federalist party. The Virginia 
colony in Ross county were ambitious 
to give the State to Jefferson and win 
the right to share in the National 
councils. They were young and am- 
bitious and skillful in the manipulation 
of politics. At first-they proposed to 
make Ohio a Republican state, with 
St. Clair as Governor, but Symmes 
and Findlay and John Smith (the 
Smith of Burr’s conspiracy) protested 
so vigorously, the scheme was aban- 
doned. St. Clair offended 
Symmes by insisting that he should 
set apart the university section in his 
purchase, as he had contracted to do. 
He had removed Findlay from an office 
he had disgraced, and later he had re- 
ported Thomas Worthington for viola- 


1804. 


had 


tion of the land laws and the rights of 
settlers. St. Clair was stiff and un- 
compromising, and these politicians 
determined to break his neck, as they 
could not bend it. They assailed his 
character and preferred charges against 
him, only one of which proved serious, 
and that was due to a misunderstand- 
ing of the instructions of the State 
Mr. Jefferson refused to 
act on these, and the scheme was likely 
the Federalists them- 
selves, by imprudence in countermin- 
ing, made a breach through which the 
enemy marched to victory. St. Clair, 
Gen. Putnam, Dr. Cutler and Judge 
Burnet, who were the real founders of 


Department. 


to fail, when 


Ohio, were anxious that when admitted 
as a state Ohio should be Federalist. 
They got up a scheme so to alter the 
boundaries of the eastern division of 
the territory as to make the Scioto the 


western boundary line. ‘This would 


have reduced the population of the 


Eastern division, and kept it in terri- 
torial condition for some years longer. 
A bill, drafted by Judge Burnet, was 
passed by the territorial legislature. 
This gave the Republicans a fulcrum 
at Washington, and they used it with 
such effect as to knock the Federalists 
out in the second round. 

The Ordinance of 1787 provided for 
the state lines, and for the admission 
of the territorial divisions into the 
Union as states. The language is 
mandatory : 

‘‘Whenever any of the said states 
shall have 60,000 free inhabitants there- 
in, such state shall be admitted by its 


* 
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delegates into the Congress of the 
United States on an equal footing with 
the original states, in all respects what- 
ever; and shall be at liberty to form 
a permanent constitution and state 
government.’’ 

An enabling act was not called for. 
' All necessary authority was already 
provided, and hence the act of Con- 
gress of April 30, 1802, was a direct 
interference in the internal affairs of 
the: territory. If Gen. Putnam and 
Dr. Cutler had stood stoutly up to this, 
and had not set the example of depart- 
ing from the work of the Continental 
Congress, the result would have been 
different. They were masters of the 
situation, as they had all of the 
machinery in Federalist hands. But 
they made a fatal mistake in attempt- 


ing to compete with the Virginians in 
political intrigues: a mistake often 
made since in succeeding generations. 

The leaders of the Virginia (or Re- 
publican) party were Nathaniel Massie, 


Thomas Worthington, Dr. Edward 
Tiffin, Jeremiah Morrow, and Return 
J. Meigs, Jr., young men of high char- 
acter, who were actuated by an honor- 
able ambition to give the new state a 
more liberal form of government than 
they believed the Federalists would or 
could give. They denounced the latter 
as monarchists with as glib a tongue as 
the followers of St. Thomas east of 
the mountains, and in return were de- 
nounced as Jacobins, sympathizers 
with the reign of blood and anarchy 
in France. The partisanship of the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century was 


a blind, unreasoning partisanship, that 
turned brother against brother, and 
filled the land with hate and unhappi- 
ness. -That is a striking picture Dr. 
Cutler gives us of Martha Washington 
pouring tea and coffee for visiting 
Federalists, while entertaining them 
with sarcastic remarks on 
order of things. 
‘‘she spoke of the election of Mr. 


the new 
We are assured that 


Jefferson, whem she considered as one 
of the most detestable of mankind, as 
the greatest misfortune our country 
had ever experienced.”’ 

Dr. Cutler himself thought at first, 
from the tone of Jefferson’s inaugural, 
that he would disappoint the. Jacobins, 
and give the country a conservative ad- 
ministration ; but when the bill for re- 
modeling the judiciary, passed Con- 
gress he was certain that the cabinet 
had decreed the destruction of the 
Constitution. 

On the other hand if we were to read 
the original draft of a letter on file in 
the State Department from James 
Monroe to Thomas Jefferson, written 
one month after the inauguration of 
the latter, we would find the party of 
Washington denounced as enemies of a 
Republican government, and the new 
President advised to turn out the 
rascals who had been commissioned by 
that great man, and fill their places 
with trustworthy Democrats. ; 

Having sent Gov. Arthur St. Clair, 
the leader of the Federalists, back to 
his Pennsylvania hermitage, I crave 
your attention for a few moments 
longer while I introduce to your notice 











another Pennsylvanian, one of the 
ablest of the leaders of the Democracy, 
whose honorable career is a part of the 
history of Ohio. 

While looking over some old manu- 
scripts the other day, I chanced upon 
the following sentence in a letter to 
John Sargeant, from a correspondent 
in 1827, who was canvassing the names 
of persons mentioned for the office of 
Vice-President: 

‘Gov. Morrow,’’ he said, ‘‘is an 
estimable, but assuredly not a ‘strong 
man.’’ This is the judgment of a con- 
temporary who was favorable to the 
pretensions of another. We shall see 
whether it is correct. ‘e 

Jeremiah Morrow was a member of 
the legislature of the Northwest terri- 
tory; a member of the Constitutional 
convention of 1802; of the first Gen- 
eral Assembly of Ohio; he was the 
first, and for ten years the sole repre- 
sentative of the state in the lower 
House of Congress ; six years a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate; 
was elected Governor of the state for 
two terms, and at the earnest solicita- 
tion of his’ neighbors, served them 
again in his old age in Congress and in 
the Legislature. This isnot the record 
of an ordinary man. 

Gov. Morrow was of Scotch-Irish 
descent, his family being a branch of 
the Scotch family of Murray. His an- 
cestors are traced through the north of 
Ireland to Scotland. Some of his an- 
cestors bore a conspicuous part in the 
siege of Londonderry in 1689, and 
from this place his grandfather, Jere- 
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‘miah Murray, emigrated to America 


in 1730. He had but one son, John, 
who first adopted the present orthog- 
raphy of the name, and who was a well- 
to-do farmer of Adams county, Penn- 
sylvania. This John Morrow, or 
Murray, had three sons, the eldest of 
whom, named after the grandfather, is 
the subject of my sketch. He was 
born near Gettysburg, October 6th, 
1771. Jeremiah had the experience 
of all farmer boys, plenty of work to 
do and limited terms at such schools 
as the country afforded. Like other 
ambitious young men he acquired 
enough of mathematics to become an 
efficient surveyor, and thus equipped, 
with a taste for reading, he entered on 
practical life and soon made up for the 
lack of the extrinsic aids of a college 


education. He went to the Ohio 


‘valley in about the year 1796, and was 


employed as a school teacher and sur- 
veyor at Columbia. While thus en- 
gaged he purchased a considerable 
tract of land on the Little Miami, 
about thirty miles from its mouth, in 
what is now Warren county. He re- 
turned to Pennsylvania for a wife, and 
on the 19th of February, 1799, he 
married Mary Parkhill of Fayette 
county, who accompanied him to the 
West to share the privations of a pio- 
neer life. Hehad erected a log cabin, 
and was soon busy felling trees, and 
preparing the land for cultivation. 

Mr. Morrow won the confidence of 
his neighbors, and in 1801 they sent 
him to represent them in the Territor- 
ial Legislature — the first legislative 
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' body that met in the old State House 
at Chillicothe. 

Mr. Morrow had been in correspond- 
ence with Col. Worthington, and al- 
though the Federalists were very strong 
in Hamilton county, which he repres- 
ented, he was recognized as belonging 
to the Republican party, which had 
been organized in the new country by 
the Virginians. When Jacob Burnet, 
of the council, had succeeded in get- 
ting his bill providing for a division of 
the territory enacted into a law, the 
minority protested so vigorously that 
Congress refused to approve of the 
and the Federalists never 
Within one 


measure, 


afterwards recovered. 


year a convention had convened, and 


Mr. Morrow participated in the work 
of framing the constitution for the new 
state. He was chairman of the com- 
mittee that prepared and reported the 
fourth article of the constitution pre- 
scribing the qualifications of electors. 
After the admission of the State into 
the Union, Mr. Morrow, as a member 
of the first State Senate, bore a distin- 
guished part in the work of adapting 
the territorial laws to the new order of 
things introduced by the adoption of a 
state government. At a. special elec- 
tion held on the 21st of June, 1803, 
he was elected a representative in Con- 
gress, and held that office for ten con- 
secutive years. When, 
apportionment, the state was allowed a 


under a new 


larger representation, Mr. Morrow was 
transferred to the Senate. 

When Mr. entered the 
House he was assigned to the commit- 
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tee on public lands, the very first stand- 
ing committee charged with the care 
of this important interest appointed in 
the House. He subsequently served in 
both Houses as chairman of the com- 
mittee on public lands. He was by 
nature and experience well fitted for 
this work, which required a practical 
mind and a sound judgment. He knew 
thoroughly the wants of the settlers, 
and possessed the firmness, independ- 
ence and moral courage to resist the 
lobby-scheming of land speculators. 
His opinion on any subject relating to 
the public domain uniformly com- 
manded the respect of Congress, so 
that it came tg pass that almost all of 
the laws providing for the survey and 
disposal of the public lands during the 
period he was in Congress were drafted 
by him. 

Let us pause to hear the estimate 
put upon this part of Mr. Morrow’s 
public services by the most competent 
authority of his day: ‘‘ Duringthe long 
period in the House of Representatives 
and in the Senate,’’ said Henry Clay, 
‘*that Ohio’s upright and unambitious 
citizen, the first representative of the 
state, and afterwards Senator and Gov- 
ernor, presided over the committee on 
public lands we heard of no chimerical 
schemes. All went on smoothly, 
quietly, safely. No man inthe sphere 
within which he acted ever commanded 
or deserved the implicit confidence of 
Congress more than Jeremiah Morrow. 
There existed a perfect persuasion of 
his entire impartiality and justice be- 
tween the old states and the new. A 








few artless but sensible words pro- 
nounced in his plain Scotch-Irish 
dialect were always sufficient to insure 
the passage of any bill or resolution 
which he reported.’’ 

In 1806, Mr. Morrow, in the House, 
in connection with Mr. Worthington, 
of Ohio, and Gen. Samuel Smith, of 
Maryland, of the Senate, introduced 
measures which led to the improve- 

- ment known as the Cumberland road. 
It. is scarcely possible at this day,when 
every part of the continent is acces- 
sible by railroad or steamboat, and al- 
most every neighborhood has its paved 
or macadamized road for wagons and 
pleasure carriages, to conceive of the 
great commercial importance this mac- 
adamized highway, connecting the 
navigable waters of the Atlantic with a 
tributary of the Mississippi, was to the 
people of Ohio and Kentucky. The 
policy of internal improvements was 
one that Washington had much at 
heart, and asa part of a general system, 
especially a road connecting the Poto- 
mac with the Ohio. It remained for 
particularists to deny to the national 
government under the Constitution any 
power to aid in the work of internal 
improvements. Mr. Morrow and Col. 
Worthington, although active members 
of Mr. Jefferson’s Republican party, 
continued zealous in seeking govern- 
mental aid in the extension of com- 
merce. At the opening of the Four- 
teenth Congress—a congress celebrated 
not less for the important measures it 
originated than for the distinguished 
men enrolied as members—Mr. Mor- 
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row was placed at the head of a com- 
mittee in the Senate to whom was re- 
ferred so much of the President’s mes- 
sage as related to roads and canals, 
and on the 6th of February, 1816, he 
presented an able and lucid report on 
the whole subject, the first I believe 
ever presented in either house recom- 
mending a general system of internal 
improvements. 

When Mr. Morrow’s term in the 
Senate expired in 1819, he declined a 
re-election and returned to his farm. 
But public sentiment was against his 
retiring, and he was appointed a canal 
commissioner in 1820 and again in 
1822. As, however, he was elected 
Governor in this latter year, he de- 
clined to act as commissioner. During 
the four years he filled the gubernatorial 
chair, he was industriously furthering 
the interests of the state, encouraging 
the construction of roads and promo- 
ting the great enterprise of connecting 
Lake Erie with the Ohio river by 
means of canals, an enterprise that had 
a remarkable influence over the future 
character of the population of the 
state and of advancing the grade of the 
state in the Union. It was the 4th of 
July, 1825, that the work was begun, 
De Witt Clinton assisting Gov. Morrow 
at the ceremonies. Clinton was in- 
duced to visit Ohio by a few over-zeal- 
ous friends who promised a presiden- 
tial boom, but we are assured by the 
correspondence of the day that the in- 
fluence of ‘‘ Harry of the West’’ was 
so manifest wherever he went as to dise 
turb the mind of the New York guest, 
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He said many ugly things about Mr. 
Clay afterwards, and while he did not 
reach the presidential chair, he did de- 
feat Mr. Clay in New York, and there- 
by broke the hearts of thousands. 

During this same year Gov. Morrow 
welcomed La Fayette to the State— 
the occasion being made much of by 
all who could possibly reach Cincin- 
nati, where the reception took place. 
In his account of his tour La Fayette 
speaks pleasantly of the Governor and 
of the people of Ohio. 

At the close of his second guberna- 
torial term, Gov. Morrow again tried 
to retire to public life, but his neigh- 
bors sent him to the State Senate. In 
1828 he headed the electoral ticket for 
John Quincy Adams, and in 1832 the 


Clay and Sergeant electoral ticket. He 
was also the first president of the 
Little Miami Railroad Company. 

In 1840, when Gov. Morrow was in 
his seventieth year, he was again sent 
to Congress, under the following inter- 


esting circumstances.’ That was the 
log cabin year, when the people of the 
state went wild over the brilliant 
speeches of America’s greatest orator, 
Corwin, and the songsof John Griener. 
Mr. Corwin resigned his seat in Con- 
gress to accept a Whig nomination for 
Governor, and a mass convention was 
held at Wilmington to nominate a suc- 
cessor. It is said that ten thousand 
people were present on that occasion, 
and I believe it to be true. It would 
have been hard to find a section in 
Ohio so poor in people, or in spirit, at 
anytime in 1840 or 1844 where ten 


thousand people could not be got 
together on: two weeks’ notice to hear 
a political discussion. At this Wil- 
mington meeting, where Corwin gave 
an account of his stewardship, and 
drew philosophical lessons for the 
benefit of his auditors in this inimitable 
style, each county appointed fifty de- 
legates to select a successor, and Gov. 
Morrow was their unanimous choice to 
fill the unexpired term and the suc- 
ceeding term. It was ratified by the 
mass convention with great enthusiasm. 
When Gov. Morrow went to Washing- 
ton to take his seat he found in the 
House but one member who had 
served with him in the Eighth Con- 
gress when he first entered on a Con- 
gressional career in 1803—and _ this 
member, then a_ Representative, a 
Senator in 1803, and subsequently 
President, was perhaps the most emin- 
ent American citizen of the day—John 
Quincy Adams, the Old Man Eloquent, 
who was then contending for the right 
of petition and the freedom of speech. 
But the change in manners was not less 
than in men. ‘‘ My old associates,”’ 
said Goy. Morrow in a tone of sadness 
to a friend, ‘‘ are nearly all gone. I 
am acting with another generation. 
The courtesies which members form- 
erly extended to each other are, in a 
great measure, laid aside, and I feel 
that I am in the way of younger men.”’ 

This service closed the public career 
of Jeremiah Morrow—a career that ex- 
tended over a period of forty years. 
During this whole time Mr. Morrow 
never sought an office, nor did he ever 
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refuse one. His opinion, always mod- 
estly expressed, was that a citizen of a 
republic should be ready to discharge 
any duty to which he was called by the 
voices of his fellow-citizens. 

I think it well here to repeat the 
words of Gen. Durbin Ward on the 
retirement of Mr. Morrow. He said: 

‘‘T well remember when the vener- 
able old man declined serving longer in 
Congress. With that gravity of intona- 
tion for which he was remarkable, he 
announced to his fellow-citizens that 
he wished to be excused from serving 
them longer ; that he had lived through 
his age and generation and served it as 
best he could ; that new men and new 
interests had grown up around him, 
and that it was now proper for him to 
leave those interests to the keeping of 
the present generation, who better un- 
derstood, and who more warmly sym- 
pathized in the wants of the present 
age. He made the same response when 
solicited to take a seat in the second 
Constitutional convention. He said he 
had assisted in forming one constitu- 
tion; it was now worn out, and he 
was worn out with it. The new one 
ought to be formed by those who would 
live under it.’’ 

These were words of wisdom uttered 
by one who had had bestowed upon 
him the highest honors without him- 
self apparently being conscious of pos- 
sessing any merit beyond that belong- 
ing to the humblest citizen in the com- 
munity. Inthe discharge of a public 
duty he put forth all his powers, but 
place never exalted him; he was su- 


perior to it. Justice John McLean, a 
neighbor who knew him intimately in 
public and private life, said of him: 
‘*‘No man was firmer in matters of 
principle: and on these, as in matters 
of detail, he always maintained himself 
with great ability. His mind was 
sound and discriminating. No man in 
Congress who served with him hada 
sounder judgment. His opinions on 
great questions were of more value, 
and were more appreciated in high 
quarters, than the opinions of many 
others whose claims of statesmanship 
and oratory were much higher than his. 
Mr. Jefferson had much reliance in 
him, and Mr. Gallatin gave him, in 
every respect, the highest evidence of 
his confidence. There never sat in 
Congress a man more devoted to the 
public interests, and of a fairer or more 
elevated morality.’’ 

During the last years of his life, 
Gov. Morrow resided in a plain frame 
house at the foot of a steep hill and 
close to the bank of the Little Miami, 
one of several plain dwellings he had 
erected near his mills, which were 
turned by that stream. His wife pre- 
ceded him to the grave by some years ; 
his children were married and settled. 
In his old age he preserved the same 
simplicity of life and unpretending 
manners which had characterized his 
earlier life. He occupied a single but 
spacious room, plainly furnished, which 
was the sitting-room, parlor and lib- 
rary. His library was large and well 
selected, and here, occupied with his 
books and newspapers, in the full use 
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of his mental faculties, he lived in the 
enjoyment of a happy and compara- 
tively healthful old age. He died on 
the 22d day of March, 1852, in the 
eighty-first year of his age. 

This, all too briefly related, is the 
story of a useful life. There is nota 
trace of genius; nothing of evil to at- 
tribute to eccentricity. It is clear 
that Mr. Morrow was not ‘‘a child of 
destiny,’’ but a plain man who feared 
‘God and loved his fellow-men. And 
here, friends of Ohio, I wish to pro- 
claim in this age of unbelief, of the 
false and meretricious, the ancient and 
divine doctrine of CHARACTER as being 
the highest type of manhood. Wit 
may edify, genius may captivate, but 
it is ¢ruth that blesses and endures and 
becomes immortal. It is not what a 
man seems to be, but what he is that 
should determine his worth. 

It is in the light of this doctrine that 
I wish you to form an opinion of Jere- 
miah Morrow. A few additional words 
descriptive of his person and of traits 
of character will bring the man more 
plainly before you. 

He was of medium stature, rather 
thin, very straight, strongand active, and 
capable of.enduring much fatigue. His 
eyes and hair were dark, but in the 
last years of his life the latter was 
nearly perfectly white. In dress he 
was exceedingly careless, even while in 
public life. At home his usual attire 
was as plain and homely as that worn 
by his neighbor farmers, or his work- 
hands. At no period during his life 
did he consider manual labor beneath 


him, and few men with a sickle could 
reap more grain in a day than he. 
These homely ways occasionally led 
ambitious and officious politicians to 
the conclusion that he would be as 
potter’s clay in their hands. His 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. Mac Dill, of the 
Associate Reformed, or United Pres- 
byterian church, of which Mr. Morrow 
was a life-long and consistent member, 
relates that ‘‘ when his first guberna- 
torial term was nearly expired, some 
gentlemen about Columbus, who 
seemed to regard themselves as a board 
specially appointed to superintend the 
distribution of offices in the state of 
Ohio, had a meeting, and appointed a 
committee to wait on him and advise 


him as to his duty. The committee - 


called, and speedily made known their 
business. It was to prevail on him 
(for the public good, of course,) not to 
stand as a candidate for a second term, 
but to:give way in favor of another. 
They promised that if he would do 
this they would use their influence to 
return him to the United States 
Senate, where, they assured him, he 
would be more useful to the state. 
Having patiently heard them through, 
he calmly replied: ‘I consider office 
as belonging to the people. A few of 
us have no right to make bargains on 
the subject, and I have no bargain to 
make. I have concluded to serve 
another term if the people see fit to 
elect me, though without caring much 
about it.’”’ 

A friend relates this anecdote of the 
Governor: ‘‘On one occasion, an 
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officer from one of the Eastern states 
came to Columbus as the agent in an 
important criminal case. The Gover- 
nor was on his farm, and as the case 
admitted of no delay the agent went 
post-haste to find him. Arriving at 
the old mansion he asked for Gov. 
Morrow. A lady directed him to the 
barn. Feeling that he was being hum- 
bugged the man went under protest, as 
directed. He found two men busy with 
a load of hay, one pitching to the mow, 
the other mowing away. He looked 
in vain for Gov. Morrow, and a little 
out of humor, asked of the man on the 
wagon of his whereabouts. The in- 
dividual addressed pitched his last fork 
full to the mow, and taking off his hat, 
wiping the perspiration from his brow, 
said: ‘I am Gov. Morrow, what can I 
do for you, sir?’ The agent, now 
sure of the humbug, said he wished to 
see Gov. Morrow on business, and 
none of his servants. The farmer de- 
scended from the wagon, directed 
‘John’ to drive the oxen out to the 
meadow ; assured the man that he was 
the Governor; and being one of the 
best talkers of the day, he soon con- 
vinced the indignant agent that the 
Governor of Ohio was the right man in 
the right place, and that he under- 
stood the dignity of the gubernatorial 
chair as well as the mysteries of the 
hay-mow. Years afterwards I met this 
man in Boston, and he said that the 
strangest adventure in his career was 
his meeting with Gov. Morrow in the 
barn.”’ 

One more illustration and I am done: 


When Charles Anderson was Governor, 
and I Secretary of State, we represent- 
ed the state government at Urbana on 
the occasion of the removal of the re- 
mains of Simon Kenton to the new 
cemetary of that place, where a hand- 
some monument had been erected to 
the famous pioneer. And here [I in- 
terrupt my narrative to remark paren- 
thetically, and not as pertinent to my 
subject, that while the dignified officers 
of the state and hundreds of worthy 
citizens followed the remains of the 
pioneers to their final resting place in 
solemn silence, the descendants of 
Kenton were enjoying themselves at a 
feast—a grim commentary, you will 
say, on family pride. But so far as 
the public were concerned, the cere- 
mony had its sentimental, its patriotic 
side. 5 

The occasion was calculated to in-_ 
spire reminisences and anecdotes of 
early Ohio days, and Governor Ander- 
son proved to be in his happiest mood, 
the full meaning of which will be ap- 
preciated by those here present to- 
night who were ever so fortunate as to 
listen to the conversation of that brilli- 
ant man. He had a great deal to say 
about Gov. Morrow, who, as trustee of 
Miami University, often visited that 
institution and invariably, from choice, 
roomed with young Anderson. He 
therefore came to know him well, and 
within a few munths, at my -request, 
has put in writing his opinion of Mr. 
Morrow. He says: 

‘« Tf I were compelled to choose and 
name the one ablest and best of all the 
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Governors whom | knew it would be 
this Jeremiah Morrow, of Warren 
county. . . . . I believe I have 
known but one man who had so little 
of the spirit ‘to show off ’—of false 
pretense, of selfish vanity or ambition 
—as he had. And as for his merely 
‘intellectual powers and culture, with- 
out being, as far as 1 know, very pro- 
found or original, and neither brilliant 
nor eloquent, he had so many exact, 
yet varied and extensive, knowledges, 
with ‘such accuracy and aptness of 
memory and citation, that I am com- 
pelled to adjuge him a high place as 
well in scholarship as statesmanship.’’ 

The anecdote I am. about to relate 
will give’ you the estimate of an intel- 
ligent foreigner of this Ohio pioneer. 
Gov. Anderson said in the conversa- 
tion, to which I have referred, that 
after he had graduaded at Oxford he 
went abroad to spend a year in Europe. 
Some time in the month of October of 
the same year (1845) he chanced to 
meet at Prague, in Bohemia, an Eng- 
lish party of three gentlemen—a couple 
of barristers traveling for pleasure, and 
a Scotch commercial traveler. They 
together visited all the noted places 
throughout that country, and by these 
associations became welded into a suffi- 
cient homogeneity to be called ‘‘ Our 
Party.’’ At an early hour on a fine 
autumn day they turned their faces 
homeward and followed the Moldaw 
toward but not as far as the river 
Elbe, until they reached the little 
steamboat on which they were to em- 
bark, some distance above the junction 


of these classic streams. While they 
were lounging ardund the dock await- 
ing the arrival of the ‘‘ captain,’’ as we 
Americans always dub such officers, a 
sudden shower came up and drove the 
passengers into the close quarters of 
the cabin. Among these passengers so 
packed together was a curiously and 
elegantly dressed personage, in clean, 
bright scarlet coat, buff vest and shirt, 
fair top boots, a very jaunty little cap, 
with an elegant whip in his hand. Be- 
ing fresh shaven, except his oiled side 
whiskers, clean as new cloth and fine 
linen could make him, he was, with his 
fresh pink complexion, his handsome 
regular features and comely stoutish 
figure, toa novice like young Ander- 
son, one of the most curioys and 
elegant figures he had ever seen off the 
Stage. It was a pity he had not re- 
mained as a figure ‘‘to be seen, not 
heard,’’ as parents in the good old 
days were wont to say to the boys. 
But alas! he spoke. And such gram- 
mar, such metallic tones, interlarded 
with slang and vulgar profanity, as 
never before offended mortal ears in 
the presence of ladies. It is needless 
to say that all this outrage was in Eng- 
lish. Indeed, declared Gov. Ander- 
son, no other language on earth, dead 
or living, ever had the capability of 
such slang and profanity as was then 
heard. Undoubtedly this ‘‘ Professor ”’ 
of the profane branch of the Queen’s 
English did not dream that any of 
those present, except his own associ- 
ates and the Anderson party, known 
by their dress, understood a word of 
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his chaffing. But he was soon to be 
undeceived in a surprising manner; for 
after two or three repetitions there 
arose from his seat between two ladies, 
of very plain but most genteel apparel 
and most quiet refined appearance and 
demeanor, another figure as striking as 
his own, but in a very different fashion. 
He was a very giant in size and pro- 
portions. Very much above six feet 
in height, he was broad, straight, com- 
pact, sinewy—one of the noblest and 
most majestic human beings Anderson 
had ever beheld. And he spoke also, 
to the amazement of the little party, in 
the best tones and clearest sense in 
our own dear tongue. ‘‘Steward’’ he 
called calmly. No response. ‘* Stew- 
ard,’’ with a slight crescendo. Still 
no response. ‘‘STEWARD,’’ he shout- 
ed, so as to be heard throughout the 
boat. Whereupon the steward showed 
his face. ‘‘ Where is the master of this 
vessel ?’’ The steward replied that he 
had not yet arrived from Prague. Then 
our modern Ajax announced in effect 
that he would usurp that office for the 
present occasion. And _ thereupon 
pointing his finger to the. ascending 
steps, he cooly ordered the burly 
Britisher in scarlet and buff tights to 
move up and out. The free-born 
Briton refused peremptorily. He said 
he had paid for his ticket, that he had 
equal rights, that it was raining and he 
would not go for any man. To all of 
which the new master said ‘‘ Go,”’ his 
stalwart finger still pointing the way. 
After a slight but impressive pause he 
added: ‘‘I know you, sir. You are a 
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low servant of my friend the Earl of 
Chesterfield—the head groom of his 
racing stud, and you have forgotten 
that you are not in the presence of his 
horses and your other fellow-brutes. 
Now move, sirrah! or I will move 
you.” And thereupon out moved the 
bold Briton into the rain. 

In a short time the shower passed, 
and the little family party of Anglo- 
Saxons went on deck for the freshened 
air and the sunlight. Of course, a 
squad of four of that race of bipeds 
could never be collected in which there 
would not, after such a scene, arise a 
split, a taking of sides; a discussion of 
the rights of the parties; myich vague 
reference to Magna Charta, to the Bill 
of Rights, etc. And so in this case 
there was a division. The Scotchman, 
keen in debate and jealous of the Eng- 
lish, began the schism by- rejoicing 
over, the discomfiture of the groom. 
The English barristers were inclined, 
for argument’s sake, to stand upon the 
free speech of Magna Charta, and as 
Anderson, who sympathized with the 
young ladies and admired the master- 
ful stranger, sided with the Scotchman, 
their discussion became animated. As 
the words of strife closed, the Scotch- 
man disappeared below to gather fresh 
items. Ina little while, as it turned 
out, he informed our hero of the de- 
bates that they had settled down into 
unanimity on his side, but that his 
American friend, with whom he had 
traveled the Danube, had been very 
warm in his advocacy of his procedure 
and admiration of his bearing. The big 
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stranger then said he would like to be 
made acquainted with an American; 
that this was his country almost; that 
he had never seen an American so far 
east in Europe, and that having spent 
many happy days in the United States, 
he would be really glad to have a chat 
with this American friend of Camp- 
bell’s. And thereupon up came the 
twain, like Douglas and his page, and 
so young Anderson had the honor of a 
presentation to the Graad Duke of 
Saxe Weimar—a soldier of Waterloo, a 
relative of the royal family of Eng- 
land, and, among other distinctions, 
the author of two of the most highly 
esteemed, as well as expensive,volumes 
of Americana. 

During the trip down the beautiful 
river to Dresden the Grand Duke paid 
marked attention to the young Ameri- 
can, and in conversation showed the 
most accurate familiarity with our his- 
tory and institutions, and acquaint- 
ance with prominent citizens in every 
section of the country. For instance, 
in relating his experience in Ohio, he 
spoke of Gov. Morrow, Judge Burnet, 
Gen. Lyttle, Gen. Findlay, Peyton 
Symmes, Robert Buchanan, A. W. 
Gazlay, Nicholas Longworth, and 
others, rightly estimating the ability 
and characteristics of each. ‘‘ Next to 
your gréat statesman, Henry Clay,’’ 
sain he, ‘‘ I took the greatest liking to 
the Governor of your state—Gov. 
Morrow—whose acquaintance I made 
in the most thoroughly American 
manner.’’ And thereupon he related 
how, taking a carriage at Cincinnati, 


he traveled to Columbus to pay his 
respects to the Governor, but, on the 
advice of a Cincinnati friend, he called 
en route at the farm of Gov. Morrow. 


When he reached the farm he sawa 
small party of men in a new field, 


rolling logs. This scene of a deaden- 
ing or clearing, is familiar to those of 
us fortunate enough to have been 
brought up in Ohio, but to a European 
raised in courts, it must have been an 
amazing sight. After twenty years, he 
gave a quick and picturesque, almost 
poetic description of this remarkable 
scene on the Little Miami; but I must 
hasten to the end. Accosting one of 
the workmen, a homely little man in a 
red flannel shirt, and with a smutch of 
charcoal across his cheek, he asked. 
as he did on the Elbe boat, ‘‘ Where is 
your master, sir?’’ ‘* Master,’’ ex- 
claimed the other, ‘‘I1 own no master 
—no master but him above.’’ The 
duke then said, rather testily, ‘‘ It is 
the Governor of the state, Gov. Mor- 
row, I am inquiring for.’’ ‘‘ Well, I 
am Jeremiah Morrow,”’ replied the son 
of toil, with unaffected and unconscious 
simplicity. The Grand Duke stood 
amazed. This little man, in a red 
flannel shirt and home-made tow linen 
trousers, leaning on a dogwood hand- 
spike, with 4 coal smutched face and 
the jeweled sweat drops of real labor 
now on his brow, and a marked 
Scotch-Irish brogue when he spoke! 
He the Governor of Ohio? Was it 
possible? He could scarcely credit 
his senses. The history of Sparta and 
Rome were as household words to 
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” GOVERNOR FEREMIAH MORROW. 


him. Cincinnatus, the model of rural, 
if not rustic, statesmen and heroes, 
had so filled the world with his fame, 
that he. had indirectly given his name 
to the neighboring town on the bank 
of the Ohio. But here was a real, 
living farmer, rustic laborer, and a 
statesman too; not a figurehead of a 
Plutarch, nor the dream of a_ poet 
fancy, but a present reality, a man 
with simple, natural manners and down- 
right honesty of character, who was 
quite the equal of any classic Cincin- 
natus or Cato of them all. He had 
seen, as he had expected in this new 
and wild country, many institutions in 
the process of development, all along 
the line, from germ to grain; but a 
real head of a commonwealth, in such 
a show of man—or any likeness to it— 
was a spectacle he had not seen nor 
expected to see. 

After he had somewhat recovered 
from his surprise, he accepted a grace- 
ful invitation to go to the house, where 
he of the red flannel shirt excused him- 
self, and soon reappeared fittingly ap- 
parelled for the governor of a repub- 
lic. The Grand Duke was his guest in 
Warren county, and also at Columbus, 
for some days, and it was during this 
time that a plain head of a plain people 
made such a profound impression. 

It has come to be the fashion with 
biographical writers to dwell upon the 
unfavorable conditions attending the 
growth and education of successful 
men, who in early youth had to labor 
and save, or share with kin the hard- 
earned dollars. If a boy voluntarily 
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or of necessity went barefooted, or, if 
in manhood, he took a contract to 
split rails, it is accepted as evidence 
that his relations were not only poor 
but ignorant and unfamiliar with the 
decencies of life, not to say deficient 
in those delicate sensibilities insepar- 
able from noblecharacters. To heighten 
the contrast, humble friends and asso- 
ciates aré made to appear coarse and 
repulsive—unjustly, we may be sure. 
Great souls are not born of evil. 
Strong characters surmount difficulties 
before which weakerones succumb and 
the effort is a valuable aid to intellec- 
tual growth. But there are external 
influences that help to mold the man. 
In the case of Jeremiah Morrow there 
was an element in his education which 
must not be overlooked, for which he 
was indebted to Christian parents. He 
was by them instructed by precept and 


‘example in the great principles which 


guide and control a moral and religious 
life. Similar conditions influenced the 
education of the leading pioneers, who 
wrought a mighty work in the Ohio 
Valley, and of their successors who 


have departed, lamented by the whole. 


American people — Hammond, and 
Harrison, and McLean, and Corwin, 
and Brough, and Ewing, and Wade, 
and Chase, and Garfield. These like 
those came of poor but of thebest Am- 
erjcan families, dating back to the time 
when there was no marked distinction 
except that of human worth; and they 
died as they lived comparatively poor. 
The history of the lives of these de- 
voted and patriotic men, of the work 
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wrought by the pioneers, and of the 
manly and unpretentious career of 
Jeremiah Morrow, to which I. have 
called your attention to night, is a 
precious heritage to the people of 
Ohio. 

And here, Mr. President, I ought to 
close my remarks, as I have already 
detained you too long. But we are in 
the midst of great social dangers, and 
I am constrained to dwell a little 
longer on the central thought of my 
theme. New conditions confront each 
generation, and changes have to be 
made to meet them. But there are 
principles that are immutable, and a 
people’s history is glorious or infamous 
as these are made conspicuous or are 
trampled upon in private and official 
life. We have been accused by for- 
eigners of making a fetich of the Con- 
If we were to live up to the 
spirit of the Constitution, we would be 
strong enough to confront any danger 
from without or within. * But the real 
American fetich js the pride of money, 
which is rapidly destroying the repub- 
lican simplicity and honesty in which 
our strength as.a people heretofore lay. 
Rufus King, in a private letter in 1803, 
predicted that if we had another war, 
there would be afforded another oppor- 
tunity of getting riches, the conse- 
quences whereof might be an aristoc- 
racy of the most odious character. But 
the picture he drew falls far short of 
the reality. It is not likely that Mr. 
King, or other Americans in that day, 
dreamed that men would count their 
hundred millions, largely acquired by 


stitution. 


wrecking corporations and other ques- 
tionable methqds; or through the 
power of combination destroy indivi- 
dual enterprise—the keystone of the 
business arch; or that, 
through the selfish greed of a few, and 
indifference to the just claims and wel- 
fare of the many, we should be brought 
at the close of the first century of the 
Constitution, face to face with anarchy 
and revenge. And yet is not this the 
condition of affairs in. our country 
to-day ? 

Let us not despair of the Republic, 
but, acquiring the faith that strength- 
ened the immortal Lincoln in days as 
dark, believe that Providence will find 
a way for rendering useful for good the 
enormous wealth in the possession of 
the few, and of transforming into con- 
servative American citizens the refugees 
of Europe without the horrors of crime 
and bloody revolution. Much depends 
upon Ohio, whose central location 
gives her great power. Heretofore her 
leaders have been actuated by a noble 
ambition, her citizens have responded 
to every call of patriotism. Private 
and public virtue still abound. « As the 
example of a simple, dignified and 
useful life, after the enjoyment of the 
highest honors, was to be found in the 
early days of the Republic at Mount 
Vernon, Monticello and Montpelier, so 
itis to be found to-day at Fremont. 
The value of this influence cannot be 
overestimated. Let the citizens of 
Ohio not forget the living lesson which 
is worthy the glorious past‘ or those 
to whose hands hereafter shall be con- 
fided the power of the state and of the 
Nation, the words of the poet : 


‘* Goodness and greatness are not means, but 
ends.”’ 


American 


WILLIAM HENRY SMITH. 








In Part II. reference was made to 
races of men and affinities of language, 
which was not irrelevant, as versions of 
the Bible ‘depended greatly upon the 
ability of men, the power of language, 
and the skill of the printers. Prior to 
the fourteenth century, the efforts 
made to produce new translations of 
the Scriptures were comparatively few 
and feeble, and during the period of 
the gradual disappearance of the Anglo- 
Saxon and evolution of the English 
language, England was under Papal 
dominion, and the Bible was not 
eagerly sought. 

Some of those who had been con- 
cerned in the work of. presenting the 
Book of Books to their fellow-men 
were admitted to the glory of martyr- 
dom, and yet the work went bravely 
on. Even now an important announce- 
ment comes to us from the London 
Academy which shows that a more 
liberal spirit prevails among the Roman 
Catholics. The famous MS., Codex B 
of the Old and New Testaments, some- 
times called tne ‘‘ Vatican MS.,’’ is 
being published in photographic /ac- 
simile, under the auspices of the Pope. 
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VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 
HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE MORE IMPORTANT VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE 
IN THE I5TH CENTURY. 


Il. 


This manuscript which belongs to the 
library of the Vatican is one of the 
most ancient MSS. extant, being 
ascribed by some to the middle of the 
fourth century, and by others to the 
middle of the fifth or sixth century. 

The classification of manuscripts has 
been divided by Griesback into the 
following . classes, generally termed 
recensions: 

I. The Alexandrian recension, so 
called because it emanated from Aleéx- 
andria. 

II. The Western recension, used 
where the Latin language was spoken, 
and with which the Latin versions 
coincide. 

III. The Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion ¢o which the modern MSS. are 
referable. 

Various systems of classification have 
been proposed by different writers; 
some affirm that there are four distinct 
classes, and others that there are only 
two. According to the system of 
Scholz, MSS. are divisible into the 
Alexandrian or African, and the Con- 
stantinopolitan or Asiatic. Individual 
MSS. are distinguished from each 
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other by one of the letters of the al- 
ehabet being affixed to each. These 
marks do not point out the rela- 
tive antiquity or value of the MSS., 
but seem to have been applied in the 
first instance, says Prince Bonaparte, 
in a very arbitrary manner, and to have 
been afterwards retained for the sake 
of convenience. 

The most ancient and valuable 
manuscripts which have been handed 
down to us are: 

Codex A, the Alexandrine MS. 

Codex B, ‘‘ Vatican se 

Codex C, ‘‘ Codex Ephraemi. 

Codex D, ‘‘ Codex Bezac. 

Codex D, again, the Codex Claromon- 
tanus. 

Codex Zacynthius, a palimpsest MS. 


1450—THE GUTENBERG BIBLE. 


Some writers on early Bibles have 
been uncharitable enough to say that 
the first intention of Gutenberg was to 
produce imitations of handwriting on 
manuscripts, and to dispose of works 
so produced for manuscripts; but it is 
more generous to give the notable in- 
ventor the benefit of a doubt. The 
efforts first made show that such imita- 
tion was so good that even at the pres- 
ent time it takes an expert to deter- 
mine at a glance if the book of that 
period is in manuscript or print. The 
difficulty is rendered greater from the 
initial letters and other portions of 
early printed books having been put in 
by hand. It is no wonder, then, as 
Dore truly observes, that before the 
process of printing had been made 


public the difficulty to discriminate in 
this direction was exceedingly great. 
Persons familiar with medieval writing 
cannot fail to observe how much the 
first printed book resembles the best 
ancient manuscripts. By this great 
similarity it could not have been diffi- 


cult to impose upon buyers, and with- 
out doubt many persons paid the price 
of a manuscript for what had been pro- 
duced by the secret art. It cannot be 
denied that there was great temptation 
to deceive, for a printed Bible sold at 
sixty crowns, while the cost of a mant- 


script Bible was five hundred crowns. 
In 1450 Gutenberg began to print the 
Bible in missal type. Peter Schoeffer, 
in the year 1452, discovered the method 
of casting metal types, and invented 
punches of engraved steel by which the 
moulds are struck and uniformity in 
the shape of each letter obtained. It 
was very appropriate that the first book 
ever printed should be the Bible, and 
the bold venture of the inventors of 
printing in at once undertaking so 
gigantic a task has been the wonder 
and admiration of each sucteeding age. 
This invention was perfected and prac- 
tically utilized by Gutenberg, whose 
Bible was produced in the LatinVulgate 
at Mentz in Germany. The name of 
the Mazarin Bible has sometimes been 
used for convenience as a designation. 
This name was derived by reason of 
the discovery by De Bure over one 
hundred years ago, of a copy in the 
library of Cardinal Mazarin, which 
library had been collected by Gabriel 
Nande. When this Bible was found 
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it was supposed to be the only copy in 
existence of the large folio Vulgate in 
two volumes finished in 1455. The 
leaves, 317 and 324 in number, are 
printed in Gothic missal characters, 
in double columns, the first 18 columns 
in 40 lines each, the 19th and 2oth in 
41 lines; all the rest in columns of 42 
lines each. Frofn such arrangement it 
had also received the name of the 
Forty-two line Bible. The following 
extract from the Cologne Chronicle, 
printed in 1499, by Johann. Koelhof 
(who had been an independent typo- 
grapher at Cologne since 1472) will be 
of interest in this connection: ‘‘ This 
highly valuable art aforesaid way in- 
vented first of all in Germany, at 
Mentz, on the Rhine, and it is a great 
honor to the German nation that’ such 
ingenious men are to be found therein. 
That happened in the year of our 
Lord A. D. 1440, and from that time 
onward, until the date of 1450, the art 
and what appertains to it were instiga- 
ted andassayed. The year 1450 was a 
golden year and printing began. The 
first book printed was the Bible in 
Latin, printed with a massive charac- 
ter, such as the letter in which mass- 
books are now printed. Whilst the art 
was invented at Mentz, as aforesaid, in 
the mode in which it is now commonly 
used, the first prefigurement was how- 
ever invented in Holland, in the Don- 
atuses which was formerly printed 
there. From out of them the begin- 
ning of the aforesaid art was taken, and 
it was much more masterly and sub- 
tilely invested than the same manner 


was; the longer it has been practiced 
the more artistic it has become. There 
is one named Omnebonus who writes 
in a preface to the book named Quin- 
tilianus that a foreigner from France 
named Nicholas Genson was the first 
who invented this masterly art, but 
that is manifestly false, since there are 
yet alive those who testify that books 
were printed at Venice before Nicholas 
Gensen came thither, where he began 
to cut and prepare letters (types). The 
first inventor of printing was a citizen 
of Mentz, born at Strassburg, and was 
named junker Johann Gudenburch. 
From Mentz the aforesaid art came 
first to Cologne, next to Strasburg, 
and then to Venice. The worthy man, 
Master Ulrich Tzell, of Hanau, still a 
printer at Cologne, at the present time, 
in the year 1499, by whom the art was 
brought to Cologne, has related ver- 
bally to me its beginning and progress. 
There is a set of wrong-headed men 
who say that books were printed form- 
erly also, but that is not true, since 
there are found in no lands any of the 
books which were printed at those 
times.’’ If, as Quaritch observes, we 
analyze the above statement, which, 
though dated in 1459, must be regard- 
ed as the result of a conversation be- 
tween 1465 and 1472, we find the fol- 
lowing points: ist, Johann Guden- 
burch, or Gutenberg, was the actual 
inventor of printing in 1440. 2nd, 
The first book printed by him, after 
preliminary essays in 1440-50, was the 
Bible, in missal type, printed or begun 
in 1450. 3d, Evidence that there had 
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been a foreshadowing or suggestion of 
printing in the Donatus sheets im- 
pressed in Holland before the time of 
Gutenberg. 4th, That that there had 
been no typography anywhere before 
the time of Gutenberg. 5th, Here ap- 
pears a recitation of the statement 
concerning Gutenberg. It will be ad- 
visable therefore to keep in mind the 
fact that if the foreshadowing of print- 
ing could have referred to typography 
at Harlem, it would have stultified the 
remainder of the article. Only a 
vurwit-Ziger man will see in it anything 
else but an allusion to the printing of 
engraved blocks, or Xylography, which 
was cheaper and easier than the old 
way of having copies multiplied by 
penmen. The Harlem story, begin- 
ning with Coornhert and Junius in the 
fifteen-sixties, just a hundred years 
after Zell’s removal to Cologne, seems 
therefore to be unreliable, and the per- 
verted ingenuity which has frequently 
torn paragraphs away from its context, 
and used it as a confirmation for the 
Coster legend, cannot be too strongly 
deprecated. The Mazarin Bible is a 
work which will preserve the name of 
its printer to a remote period of time, 
and there is no break in the links of 
evidence by which we are able to con- 
clude that it was the first book ever 
printed by movable metal types. Pierre 
Fichet, in the Paris edition of Gaspari- 
nus, states that of the printed monu- 
ments themselves there is no book now 
in existence, except this, to which we 
can with documentary certitude assign 
so early a date as 1455. A work of 
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such magnitude must have occupied 
some years in its production, and in 
the infancy of printing we may reckon 
four or five years for the necessary 
time. If Schoeffer printed it, he must 
have prepared himself for it by several 
years of preliminary studies, and there- 
fore if he was the printer of the 42-line 
Bible, he must have begun his practical 
career not later than 1445. Most 
authorities say that Schoeffer was 
born between 1420 and 1430, and we 
know that in 1449 he was a student 
and calligrapher at Paris, and there, 
in that same year, ornamented a 
manuscript. It is not probable, there- 
fore that a young student in Paris so 
engaged at that time could have pro- 
duced the two volumes of the 42-line 
Bible at Mentz between 
1455, without any preparation or 
training. Although this Bible is with- 
out date, a rubricator’s inscription in 
Latin at the end of the second volume 
of the copy on paper in the Bédb/io- 
theque Nationale at Paris, tends to fix 
the time when it was printed. This 
inscription is to the effect that one 
Henry Cremer finished the work of 
illuminating and binding that book in 
the month of August, 1456. 

As it will doubtless interest 
reader to know where some of these 
most remarkable Bibles now in exist- 
ence can be seen, it may be well here 
to remark that in 1847 a copy was pur- 
chased in London, by Wiley & Putnam 
for Mr. Lenox, and the price paid for 
it was five hundred pounds sterling. 
In 1858 a duplicate from the Munich 


1450 and 


the 
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Library was sold at Augsburg for 2,336 
florins. In 1858 a copy which be- 
longed to the Bishop of Cashel was 
sold in London for five hundred and 
ninety-five pounds sterling. From this 
owner it passed to the library of Lord 
Crawford, and at the sale of this 
gentleman’s books in 1887, it brought 
" twenty-six hundred and fifty pounds 
sterling. In 1870 an imperfect copy 
with seventeen leaves in fac-simile, ap- 
peared for sale in Berlin at 4,000 
thalers, and after passing through the 
hands of two purchasers successively, 
was bought for eighteen hundred 
pounds sterling, for a library at New 
York. In 1873 Mr. Henry Perkins’ 
copy sold at Hanworth Park, near 
London, for twenty-six hundred and 


ninety pounds sterling, and it is now 


in the possession of Mr. Huth. The 
Perkins’ copy on vellum, with several 
leaves in fac-simile, was secured for 
Lord Ashburnham, and _ thirty-four 
hundred pounds sterling was paid for 
the same. It is now at Battle. In 
1878 a copy on vellum, with painted 
initials and miniatures, but greatly 
mutilated, was found in Spain by 
Bachelin. He had it restored by Pi- 
linski, in fac-simile, adding new illum- 
inations where the originals were lost, 
and sold it to Mr. Heinrich Klemm 
of Dresden, for about two thousand 
pounds sterling. It is now the prop- 
erty of the Saxon government, and is 
deposited for safe-keeping and exhibi- 
tion in the museum at Leipsic. In 
1884 the Kamensky copy of the Old 
Testament portion was sold at Sotheby’s 
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for seven hundred and sixty pounds 
sterling, and it is now in the United 
States. The same year a volume be- 
longing to Lord Gosford brought five 
hundred pounds sterling, and Sir John 
Thorold’s copy passed into other hands 
for the sum of thirty-nine hundred 

It still remains in 
In 1887 Lord Craw- 
ford’s copy went into the collection of 
saleable books in the depository of Mr. 


pounds sterling. 
Great Britain. 


Quaritch, London, England; and two 
years afterward the copy which be- 
longed to Lord Hopetoun was secured 
by the same party for the sum of two 
thousand pounds sterling. According 
to the list prepared in 1882 by Dr. S. 
Austin Allibone, there are now in ex- 
istence seven copies on vellum, and 
twenty-one on paper. The copies on 
vellum he then located thus: The 
British Museum, London; National 
Gallery, Paris; Royal Library, Berlin; 
Leipsic Library; Dresden Library ; 
library of Mr. Klemm, and one in pos- 
session of the Earl of Ashburnham, 
The copies on paper are to be found at 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Mazarin Paris; Imperial: 
Library, Vienna; Public Library, 
Treves, Prussia; Bodleian Library, 
Oxford; Library of the Faculty of 
Advocates, Edinburgh; British Mu- 
seum, London ; in the libraries of the 
Dukes of Devonshire and Sussex ; 
Lenox Library, New York; Lloyd’s 
Library; Leipsic Library; Royal 
Library at Munich; Frankfort Library; 
Hanover Library; Mentz Library ; 
Huth Library; Imperial Library at 


Paris ; 
Library, 
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St. Petersburg ; library of Earl Spen- 
cer, and those of Messers. Fuller and 


Ives. 


1457—THE PSALMORUM CODEX. 


The Mentz Psalter was the first pub- 
lication of John Fust and Peter Schoef- 
fer. It is complete with date, and has 
a folio of 350 pages, with beautiful in- 
itial letters, printed upon vellum, in 
two colors. Eight copies are known to 
be in existence, one of which is in the 
British Museum. This first edition is 
viewed as the earliest example of 
. printing in colors. For the Caxton 
exhibition of 1877, a copy was loaned 
by Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. It 
was printed during the brief period be- 
tween the first and second printed 
Bibles, and its great rarity, in the esti- 
mation of Rev. Dr. Wendell Prime, 


gives it a higher pecuniary value than 
some of the most precious copies of the 


entire Scriptures. The Psalter has 
always been an especial favorite with 
English speaking people ; its melodies 
have vibrated in their hearts, and into 
prose, as well as verse, has it often 
been translated. This version, and 
many reprints, bear witness to the as- 
sertion; and especially interesting is 
the one translated by the Yorkshire 
hermit, Richard Rolle, of Hampole, a 
learned man whose hermitage was at 
Doncaster. He thus spoke of his own 
translation: ‘‘ In this werke I seke no 
strange Yngleys, bot lightest and com- 
munest and swilk that it most like unto 
the Latyne; so yt thai that knawes 
noght ye Latyne, be the Ynglys may 
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com to many Latyne wordis. In ye 
translacione I felogh the letter als- 
mekille as I may, and thoe I fyne no 
proper Ynglys, I felogh ye wit of the 
wordis, so that thai that shall rede it 
them thar not dredge errynge. In the 
exponying I felough holy Doctors, for 
it may comen into some envious manes 
honde that knows not what he suld 
says at will say that I wist what I sayd, 
and so do harme tyll him and tyll 
others.’’ It will be noticed that this is 
a remarkable example of idioms which 
yet remain in certain localities in Eng- 
land. At the end of Rolle’s gloss 
were placed several canticles to be sung 
in English during divine services. A 
translation of a portion of the New 
Testament which this hermit made, in- 
cluded the Epistle to the Laodiceans, 
mentioned in Colosseans; iv., 16. This 
sacred book is printed in Gothic missal- 
type of two sizes, and it is not only 
the second book printed with a 
date, but it is also the third book 
printed at Mentz. It is one of the 
rarest of the early monuments of 
printing. It is rubricated with a great 
number of printed capitals, and em- 
bellished with about 280 very large in- 


‘itials, printed in two colors, red, with 


blue floration, and blue, with red flora- 
tion. The Mazarin Bible is compara- 
tively a common book by the side of 
this rare volume, as only ten copies are 
known to be in existence, all printed 
on vellum. The British Museum is in 
possession of a copy, one was loaned 
by the Earl of Leicester to the Caxton 
exhibition, and another, Mr. Quaritch 
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states (in a communication recently re- 
ceived), is in his hands. This ardent, 
but irrepressible collector of ‘‘ Incuna- 
bula,’’ has invited the writer to pur- 
chase his missal for the modest sum of 
fivé thousand, two hundred and fifty 
pounds sterling, and thus become its 
happy owner. Unfortunately, the bank 
account will not justify an order to 
send this book from London to the 
Green mountains of Vermont, where 
these lines are being hastily written, 
even while the writer is sailing in the 
Yahnundahsis, with Mrs. Darling at the 
helm, over the rough surface of Silver 
Lake.’ 
1458. 

An early German version of the 
Psalms is mentioned by De Long as 
having made its appearance during this 
year; also a translation of the Old 
Testament as far as Amos. 


1461—THE BAMBERG BIBLE. 


The Bamberg Bible was printed in 
1461 either by Pfister at Bamberg, 
Upper Franconia, Bavaria, or by Gut- 
enberg himself, who had dissolved 
partnership with Fust in 1455. This 
Bible made its appearance in Gothic 
letter, without title-page, pagination 
or signature. Gen. Rush C. Hawkins, 
who has furnished some valuable ma- 
terial on this subject, is of the opinion 
that this work must have been pro- 
duced by the same workmen who 


printed the Gutenberg Bible, for he > 


remarks many points of resemblance 
lead to this conclusion. It is certainly 
more than probable that the Guten- 
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berg Bible was not the result of a first 
experiment, for years of patient labor 
must have been spent before this splen- 
did work was issued. It contains eight 
hundred and eighty-two leaves, and is 
printed in double columns, thirty-six 
lines to a column. A copy is preserved 
in the National Library at Paris. 


. 


1462—THE MENTZ OR METZ BIBLE. 


Fust published a Bible in the Latin 
Vulgate in large folio. It was sup- 
posed to be the first ever printed, until 
the Mazarin Bible came to light. 
John Fust was a goldsmith of Mentz, 
and to him, as well as to Gutenberg 
and Schoeffer, is attributed the inven- 
tion of printing. It is known that im- 
portant pecuniary aid was rendered by 
him to Gutenberg, so that he might 
make at Strasburg the requisite mov- 
able types. This Bible is said to be 
the first.one printed with the date, 
name of printer, and place where 
printed. Three copies of this edition 
were in the Caxton Exhibition, one of 
which was richly illuminated in gold 
and colors on pure vellum. It was 
loaned by Earl Spencer. Another, 
equally elegant, was lent by Earl 
Jersey, and the third, on paper, was 
placed there by Mr. Stevens. There 
is a copy in the Lenox Library, New 
York, marked as the first dated Bible, 
and the sixth dated book. Mr. Fred- 
erick Saunders, librarian, states that a 
copy is also in the Astor Library, New 
York. At the Syston Park sale a copy 
of this Bible, on vellum, sold for five 
thousand dollars. It has been said 
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that the brilliant red ink used by Fust 
in the embellishment of his Bible was 
thought to be his blood, and people 
said that he was in league with the 
imps of Satan. So great became the 
excitement that his lodgings were 
searched, and a great number of Bibles 
were found; he was therefore placed 
in confinement. In order to save him- 
self from being burned as a magician, 
he was forced to reveal his secret of 
how to make red ink. This idle tale 
of his being arrested at Paris as a 
magician, for having in his. possession 
various copies of the Bible in unusual 
exactness is without doubt fictitious, 
and historical students do not give 
credence to the story thus told by Dis- 
raeli. Quite a number of copies, it is 
true, were printed to imitate manu- 
scripts, and Fust sold them readily at 
Paris for sixty crowns per copy while 
the scribes demanded five hundred 
crowns. Universal astonishment was 
created, says Rev. Dr. Prime, when 
Fust produced copies at the reduced 
price as fast as they were wanted, and 
their uniformity in style increased the 
wonder. De Vinne sums up the facts 
of the case in the following paragraph : 
‘‘Eager to prevent the threatened 
rivalry of Jenson, Fust appeared in 
Paris in 1462 with copies of the Bible, 
while Jenson was ineffectually solicit- 
ing the new King to aid him.’’ So, 
far from being persecuted in Paris, 
Fust was received with high considera- 
tion not only by the King, but by the 
leading men of the city, who encour- 
aged him to establish in Paris a store 
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for the sale of his books. He is be- 
lieved to have died of the plague in 
Paris in 1466, where, in the church of 
Saint Victor he was buried. 


1466—THE STRASBURG. BIBLE, 


Mentel printed the Strasburg Bible, 
containing 477 with type 
printed in double columns, 49 lines to 
a full column. The catalogue of the 
Caxton Exhibition states that the 
rubrics and initials of this Bible are in 
This 


leaves, 


manuscript. work is without 


title-page, pagination, or signatures. 


A copy is preserved in the library of 
Freiberg, in Breisgau, with the rubrica- 
tions of the volume dated 1460 and 
1461, thus ranking this edition as the 
third Latin Bible. John Mentel was a 
celebrated writer, as well as printer, 
and he possessed great skill as an illum- 
inator of MSS. He was the first per- 
son to introduce at Strasburg the art 
of printing, and his earliest publication 
was the Bible, in two volumes, folio. 
He acquired opulence by his profession 
and was ennobled by the emperor, 
Frederick IV. His death occurred at 
Strasburg in 1478. 

This same year (1466), the first 
printed book with a date, known to 
have been printed at Cologne, is ‘St. 
Chrysostom on the Fiftieth Psalm.’’ 
It is attributed to Uric Zell, who 
during the same year, printed a folio 
edition of the Latin Bible, with a date. 
Zell was the first instructor of Caxton. 
Blades, the biographer of Caxton, does 
not admit this, but attributes Caxton’s 
typographical skill to his association 
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with Colard Mansion at Bruges. It is 
the general opinion, however, that 
Caxton learned his art from Zell while 
he was a resident of Cologne. 


1468—EGGESTEYNE’S LATIN BIBLE. 


There were two editions of Egges- 
teyne’s Latin Bible, atributed by some 
to Baemler, of Augsburg, but the type 
and the paper mark render it probable 
that these editions were the work of 
Eggesteyne. A copy of this Bible can 
be seen at the Lenox Library in New 
York City. 

1470—ZELL’S LATIN BIBLE. 


Uric Zell printed a second edition of 
the Latin Bible, to which a date was 
attached. 


THE FICHET AND DE LA PIERRE BIBLE. 


The next great country after Ger- 
many to receive the art of printing was 
France. Guillaume Fichet and Jean 
de la Pierre (both members of the Sar- 
bonne), induced three German print- 
ers named Ulric Gering, Martinas 
Crantz and Michael Friburger, to es- 
tablish themselves in Paris. A room 
for their printing presses was prepared 
in the Sarbonne, and work was com- 
menced in 1470. The first Bible printed 
at Paris is reported to have been 
printed by these men. So rapidly did 
the demand for printed books increase 
that there were eighty-five printers in 
Paris before the close of the fifteenth 
century. 


I1471—THE DE SPIRE BIBLE. 


Italy is also entitled to a share of 
commendation for being one of the 
first countries to introduce the printing 


of Bibles within her boundaries. ' An 
edition of the Bible was printed at 
Venice, in Italian, by-De Spire, whose 
first work, with a date, is a folio Bible 
of one hundred and twenty-five leaves. 
Malerine (or Vendeline) was a relative 
of De Spire, and associated himself 
with him in his work. 


THE RIESSINGER BIBLE. 


Sixtux Riessinger, a priest of Stras- 
burg, printed at Naples in this year a 
folio Latin Bible. Florence, Ferrara, 
and other Italian cities, received it 
about the same time. 


THE JENSON BIBLE. 


During this year N. Jenson printed 
at Venice an edition of the Bible, and 
a Bible was printed at Rome by Pan- 
nartz, in which work he was assisted 
by Swennheym and Ulric Han. Arnold 
Pannartz was a German who left May- 
ence for Rome, where he established a 
printing office during the pontificate of 
Paul II. The press.was first set up in 
the monastery of Sublac, but after a 
time it was removed to the house of 
Francis de Maximus, a wealthy Roman. 
The Swennheym and Pannartz Bible, 
printed at Rome, was the first Bible 
printed out of Germany, according to 
the assertion of an Italian writer. 
The German printers were probably 
workmen of Gutenberg and Fust, 
called to Subiaco, near Rome, by 
Cardinal Torquemada, the head of the 
Benedictine Monastery. The Roman 
Bible in Latin is without title page, but 
the colophon contains the name, place, 
and date of the printers. Only two 
hundred and: seventy-five copies were 
printed, and it ranks as the second 
Bible, in the vernacular without a date. 
The Althorp Library furnished a copy 
for the Caxton Exhibition. 


CHARLES W. DARLING. 


(To be continued.) - 
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MANUFACTURERS OF COLORADO. 


JOSEPH CRESWELL. 


THE reader doubtless remembers the 
story of Lady Clare, as told by Sir 
Walter Scott, who ran to obtain water 
for Lord Marmion, dying of wounds 
received at the battle of Flodden 
Field. Stooping to fill the Baron’s 
casque, she drew back in abhorrance as 
she discovered blood oozing from the 
mountain’s side, where the battle had 
raged—‘‘a dark-red tide curdling in 


the streamlet blue.’’ Turning, in dis- 


may, she saw near at hand a Cross and 
Well, and read those time-worn lines: 
“ Drink, weary pilgrim, drink and pray 
For the kind soul of Sybil Gray 
Who built this Cross and Well.’’ 
She filled the helmet from the well 
at the foot of the cross and 


‘¢ Deep drank Lord Marmion of the wave.”’ 

“Creswell ’’ is a compound of Cross 
and Well; has the significance implied 
by the union of the names, and owes 
its adoption to the local association of 
the two words in the days of chivalry. 
It is a name that suggests that ‘‘ episode 
of romance and glory ’’—the Crusades. 
The ancient family crest was a Sar- 
acen’s head, subtended by the motto: 
Aut nungquam tentes aut perfice, mean- 
ing ‘‘ Either do not undertake, or com- 
plete the undertaking.”’ 

The ancient seat of the family was 


in Northumberlandshire, England, 
where Sir Robert de Creswell lived, 
time of King John and Henry III, 
His father was Roger, son of Simon de 
Creswell. There is still a town Cres- 
well in Northumberlandshire. The old 
family records bear the names of John 
Creswell, a prisoner in Warkworth 
Castle in 1404; Richard, who took 
Holy Orders and was rector of Kimbles- 
worth in 1462; George, who married 
Edith, daughter of. Lord Stanley ; 
Joseph Creswell, Oswald Joseph Cres- 
well, and Addison John Blake Cres- 
well, of Creswell. Branches of the 
family became seated in Derby, Leices- 
ter, Salop and Stafford. In the latter 
is still an old manor-house, possessed 
by descendants of the Creswells of 
Creswell. 

‘John Creswell came from England 
to Canada, removed to Chicago, where 
he became one of the first pork pack- 
ers of that city. He sent to the 
Crystal Palace Exhibition in London 
a barrel of his merchandise which 
created a sensation as a curiosity in 
that branch of trade. He died in 
Chicago, January 1, 1855. There can 
be no question as to his descent from 
the old Creswells of England. 

His son Joseph Creswell was born in 
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Kingston, Canada, March 13, 1844. 
The father dying when Joseph was 
eleven years of age, necessitated a life 
of labor and many privations. 

From six to eighteen years of age he 
was constantly in the public schools of 
Chicago. He took the four years 
course at the Chicago High School, 
graduating therefrom in 1862. Two, 
besides himself, of that class, are now 
in Denver—Dr. Samuel Cole and Mr. 
Charles E. Dickinson of the banking 
firm of Hayden & Dickinson. Mr. Cres- 
well contemplated a collegiate course, 
but the war came and he responded to 
the call of his country. 

Mr. Creswell is self-educated in the 
sense that by working early and late 
and during vacation he was,enabled to 


pay his way at school, in addition to 
helping his mother in the support of 


her six children. For,’’ says the 
successful manufacturer of Denver, 
‘‘ Mother had a hard struggle to get 
along after father’s death.’’ 

His employment in the American 
Express Company brought him into 
contact and acquaintance with Major 
D. W. Whittle, treasurer of the com- 
pany at Chicago, who had recruited 
Company B, 72d Illinois Infantry, 
called the Chicago Board of Trade 
Regiment. In this company young 
Creswell enlisted —then weighing 
less than one hundred pounds — 
aged eighteen years. He served with 


this gallant body of men, taking part: 


in all its battles and marches until 
May 22, 1863, when he was wounded 
in the disastrous assault upon Vicks- 
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burg. The circumstances of receiving 
this wound are too thrilling almost to 
relate. 

Major Whittle, then Major of the 
regiment, led the charge, saying: 
‘Come on, Boys, Rebel bullets can’t 
hurt us,’’ with a purpose to scale 
the walls. It was an awful failure. 

The men were finally ordered to 
prostrate themselves near the brow of 
the hill, but shot, shell and musketry 
found and left most of them dead 
where they sought safety. One and 
the same shell struck and disembow- 
elled a comrade on Creswell’s right, 
scattering fragments of his body over 
him; then struck his own leg, inflict- 
ing a deep wound upon his thigh; then 
passed to the left and. rear, cutting off 
the head of another comrade, and then 
lodged in the back of the color-bearer, 
who, leaping up, uttered his death-cry, 

‘* Fight for the old flag, boys!”’ 
and fell dead. The wounded soldier 
was then transferred to Camp Douglas, 
Chicago, where he had partial charge 
of the prisoners confined there, re- 
maining until his final and honorable 
discharge. The year the war ended 
Mr. Creswell began as clerk and time- 
keeper, at seven dollars a week, for 
Davis, Wade & Co. of Chicago, who 
were engaged in the manufacturing of 
steam-heating apparatus. With this 
firm and changing firms, he remained 
until 1880, when, as a partner in the 
firm of John Davis & Co., he came to 
Denver, partly on account of failing 
health, and partly to make a proposi- 
tion to do work in their line for the 
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Windsor hotel. He remained and 
opened a place of business as Davis, 
Cresswell & Co., in a little shop 25x80 
feet in dimensions, opposite the loca- 
tion of their present establishment. The 
business rapidly increased until 1888, 
when the present name was adopted— 
the Davis-Creswell Manufacturing Com- 
pany. They at once’ erected their 
present buildings upon Blake street. 
During the past year they paid wages 
to employees to the amount of $60,000 
in manufacturing their. line of supplies 
for steam-heating, gas-fitting, and many 
specialties. One specialty is particu- 
larly popular, ‘‘ The Dandy Lawn 
Sprinkler,’’ which has a demand ex- 
tending from Oregon to Australia; 
others are ‘‘The Cactus Hydrant,”’ 
‘“*The Ideal Hydrant,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Woodall Self-closing Faucet.’’ 

The organization of the company 
consists of: president, John Davis; 
vice-president and manager, Joseph 
Creswell; secretary and _ treasurer, 
Luman M. Bogue; superintendent, 
W.H. Morrill; and master mechanic, 
George Woodall. 

Mr. Creswell is the founder of this 
extensive business. His energy, ex- 
ecutive ability, and adherence to an 
undertaking when commenced, brought 
the enterprise to its present propor- 
tions. He has just completed a new 
home, built of Colorado red sand- 


stone, situated upon the avenue bear- ° 


ing the name of his old commander at 
Vicksburg—Grant. It is all that an 
earthly home should be, and yet it is 
far more than he dreamed of ever pos- 


» 


sessing, when, upon a salary of fifty 
dollars a month, he married Miss Clara 
Lydia Hayes, whom he met for the 
first time at Camp Douglas. As a 
Hayes whose mother was a niece of 
Mr. Fargo, of Wells, Fargo & Co., 
Mrs. Cresswell has that composition of 
nature which qualifies her to be the 
companion of a man determined to 
succeed, and yet encountering obstacles 
at almost every step of his upward 
journey. ; 

As you are welcomed to this beau- 
tiful home, an arch over the hall 
attracts the eye. It is an initial ‘‘C’’ 
—a happy casuality, not, I believe, 
contemplated in the original plan of 
the house. Mr. and‘ Mrs. Creswell 
have walked hand in hand for twenty- 
four years— 

‘*Through pleasant and through stormy 
weather,”’ 

until they stand, side by side, under 

this archway—the soldier-husband of 

an hair-breadth escape at Vicksburg, 

and the faithful, helpful wife that loved 

him for the dangers he had passed. 

Their oldest daughter, Helen Turner, 
is now Mrs. Luman M. Bogue, wife of 
the efficient treasurer of the company, 
whose residence stands beside the par- 
ental homestead, a model of architec- 
tural beauty. The other children are 
Jennie Clark, Josephine Kate, and 
Bessie Bogue Creswell. 

Mr. Creswell is at the head of his 
line of business in Colorado and the 
farther West. His business reputation, 
like his private character, is unblem- 
ished. 











Ralph Waldo Emerson once said : 
‘‘A man is the sum of his ancestors.’’ 
This seems to be true in regard to Mr. 
Creswell. He certainly exhibited the 
martial traits of some of his remote an- 
cestors on our own battle-fields. Sir 
John Creswell left his name upon the 
pages of history during the French and 
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English wars; back of him were the 
Creswells, conspicuous in the civil and 
religious wars of England, while some 
of the founders of the family made 
pilgrimages to the Holy Land, to con- 
fess their sins, as well as fight the 
Saracen. 
Henry Dup Ley TEETOR. 
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‘*THE nomination of Mr. William 
Steinway,’’ says the American Musician 
of August 17, 1889, ‘‘ by Mayor Grant, 
to represent our musical industries on 
the Committee of One Hundred 
prominent citizens designated to 
carry out the World’s Fair pro- 
posed to be held in this city in 
1892,and his special assignment to the 
Committee on Finance, are both pre- 
eminently proper and will give great 
and general satisfaction in musical, 
social and financial circles. We have 
here an instance where the man honors 
the office as much as the office honors 
the man.’’ 

These words—as true as they are 
complimentary — suggest rather than 
describe the many successful under- 
takings and beneficent enterprises with 
which William Steinway has been and 
isa part. A busy man, a many-sided 
man, a patriotic worker in many ways 
for the public ‘good, he has set his 
mark upon the history of musical de- 
velopment in America, and made a 
name that will be part of the history 
of American music. He comes of a 
family long and well-known in Europe, 


STEINWAY. 








and that has furnished many sons who 
have won distinction in the’ field of 
both military and civil life. He was 
born in Seesen, near the city of Bruns- 
wick, Germany, on March 5, 1836, the 
fourth son and sixth child of the late 
Henry Engelhard Steinway, the found- 
er of the now world-renowned piano 
manufacturing house of Steinway & 
Sons. He received his education at 
the excellent schools of his native 
place, finishing at the celebrated Jacob- 
sohn High School; and at the age of 
fourteen was proficient not only in the 
ordinary branches of learning, but 
also in the German, English, and 
French languages, and in music, for 
which he possessed a natural taste— 
playing, with comparative. ease, the 
most difficult pieces on the piano, an 
instrument he was even then capable 
of tuning perfectly. 

The steps by which the now cele- 
brated Steinway family were led to 
make their home in America may be 
briefly recapitulated, as the facts re- 
lated are a part of the history of Am- 
erican music. Henry E. Steinway, 
who was a skillful and prosperous 
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piano manufacturer in Seesen, desirous 
of ascertaining the opportunities afford- 
ed for the prosecution of his business 
in. New York, sent his son, Charles, 
then twenty years of age, to America, 
in the spring of 1849, to investigate. 
The reports of the young man were so 
favorable that the remaining members 
of the family, with the exception of 
the eldest son, C. F. Theodore, who 
was left behind to close the business, 
sailed from Hamburg, May 28, 1850, 
in the steamer /e/ene Sloman, for New 
York,where they arrived on the 29th of 
June, 1850. William at this date had 


but just completed his fourteenth year, 
and being, as stated, of marked talent, 
his parents were uncertain whether to 
bring him up in the trade or educate 


him to become a great musician. His 
own preferences led to the adoption of 
the former course, and he was appren- 
ticed to William Nunns & Co., doing 
business at No. 88 Walker street, New 
York, with whom he continued until 
March, 1853, when he joined with his 
father and his two brothers, Charles 
and Henry, Jr., in founding the house 
of Steinway & Sons, all members of 
which had worked at their trade ever 
since their arrival in the city. 

The capital brought by the elder 
Steinway from Germany, to which was 
added the savings of himself and sons, 
was amply sufficient to enable the new 
firm to open business on a somewhat 
extensive scale; but, with prudence 
and forethought, a beginning was made 
ina small way, as an experiment, the 
quarters chosen being in a rear build- 
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ing in Varick street, which was rented 
for the purpose. Employing four or 
five workmen as assistants, the firm en- 
gaged in the manufacture of square 
pianos, producing one _ instrument 
weekly. Ina short time the merits of 
the pianos manufactured by the firm 
attracted the favorable attention of 
musicians and the public, and the de- 
mand for the instruments largely in- 
creased. More extensive quarters 
were, in the spring of 1854, found in 
the building 88 Walker street, which 
Mr. Nunns, Mr. William Steinway’s 
former employer, had been obliged to 
vacate owing to financial disasters that 
compelled him to give up business. 
By the failure of Mr. Nunns, young 
Steinway lost three hundred dollars, 
arrears of wages; but he generously 
forgave the debt, and, through affec- 
tion and respect for his old employer, 
continued to assist him, by monthly 
contributions, until his death, which 
occurred about 1864, at the advanced 
age of eighty years. The marvelous 
growth of the business of Messrs. Stein- 
way & Sons to its present magnificent 
proportions is one of the wonderful 
things in the history of American 
manufactures. Suffice it to add that 
the house, for some years past, has 
been universally conceded to be the 
most extensive of its kind in existence. 

In the work of achieving this great 
and brilliant result, Mr. William Stein- 
way has borne his full share. He, like 
his brothers, became a_ thoroughly 
skilled piano maker, expert in all the 
details of the trade. But as the busi- 











ness grew larger, and as father and 
sons had tocease workingat the bench, 
to give their full time and personal at- 
tention to superintending their em- 
ployees, gradually numbering hundreds 
of workmen, and the respective branch 
foremen, each of the partners had to 
assume different duties, and to Mr. 
William Steinway fell the task of con- 
ducting the mercantile and financial 
affairs of this remarkable house, which 
in 1859 erected the present factory on 
Fourth avenue, Fifty-second and Fifty- 
third streets, New York, occupying the 
same in April, 186c. In 1865, two of 
the younger members of the firm, 
Henry Steinway, Jr., and Charles 
Steinway, died, and Theodore, giving 
up his flourishing business in Bruns: 
wick, Germany, arrived in October, 
1865, and became a partner in the 
New York house. In 1866 was begun 
the construction of the spacious and 
elegant marble building, known as 
Steinway Hall. Having already wona 
first prize medal at the London World’s 
Fair of 1862, the year 1867 was again 
signalized by the victories won in open 
contest with the principal makers of 
the world, at the Paris Exposition, 
where the firm won the first of the 
grand gold medals of honor for their 
perfect grand, square and upright 
pianos, and received the unanimous 
endorsement of the jury on musical in- 
struments, as well as the most unquali- 
fied approval of the most distinguished 
‘composers and artists of the world. 
This unparalleled success resulted in 
the Steinway, or American system of 
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piano manufacture, becoming the 
standard one for Europe. 

The most distinguished honors now 
poured in upon the firm from all quar- 
ters. Mr. William Steinway, and his 
brother, Theodore, were, in 1867, 
elected honorary members of the 
Royal Academy of Berlin, Prussia, 
and the King of Sweden granted 
them a gold medal; while, from 
other high sources, numerous com- 
plimentary testimonials were also 


received. In 1871, Mr. Henry E. 


Steinway, who some ydurs previously 
had retired from the active duties of 
the business, died, at the age of sev- 
enty-four years; and in 1877 the 
youngest member of the firm, Mr. 
Albert Steinway, succumbed to an at- 
tack of typhoid fever, dying at the age 
of thirty-seven, after a brief illness. 
From time to time, younger members 
of the family, all grandsons of the 
parent of the house of Steinway, have 
been admitted to the business, at the 
head of which now stands Mr. William 
Steinway, the subject of this sketch, 
his brother, C. F. Theodore Steinway, 
having died March 26, 1889, aged 
sixty-four years. The firm, as at pres- 
ent organized, is strong in every de- 
partment, each member of it being 
qualified, either by experience or na- 
tural talent, for the duties which de- 
volve upon him. Owing to the perfect 


organization of this business, and also ~ 


to their valuable inventions and im- 
provements in the art of building 
pianos, as shown by upwards of thirty 
letters patent granted them by the 
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United States Patent Office, they easily 
take rank as the standard piano manu- 
facturers of the world; and the won- 
drously perfect and elegant instru- 
ments of their’ production have fully 
earned their world-wide celebrity by 
their own excellence. 

The immense works of the. Stein- 
ways at Astoria, opposite New York, 
are models in their way. The welfare 
of the firm’s employees and of their 
families is carefully looked after, and 
is under the special care of Mr. William 
Steinway. Mddel houses have been 
erected, having the best ventilation, 
pure water, perfect sewage, and gas. 
A public school, accommodating five 
hundred children, was erected in 1877, 
where Messrs. Steinway maintain, at 
their own expense, a competent teacher 
for the free tuition of the German lan- 
guage and music, in addition to the 
ordinary English course of instruction. 
In the spring of 1881, Messrs. Stein- 
way also erected a large public bath, 
on the shore of the East River, where 
all employees and their families and 
friends are accorded the privilege of 
bathing, free of charge; and in connec- 
tion with this bath, a fine park, with 
fountains of drinking water, the whole 
lighted by gas, has also been allotted 
to their use. 

Although engrossed by the demands 
of this extensive business, and the 
*special cares and duties which devolve 
upon him as the head of the firm, Mr. 
William Steinway preserves in a re- 
markable degree the European theory 
of finding time for the amenities of 
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life. He is fond of art in all its de- 
partments, and is a liberal patron of 
education, in which he has always 
manifested the deepest interest. By 
faith he is a Protestant, and though 
not in the least ostentatious in this re- 
gard, he has contributed generously to 
religious, charitable and _ especially 
educational objects, irrespective of 
creed. In his youth he developed a 
fine tenor voice, and at the time great 
efforts were made to induce him to 
consent to study for the lyric stage. 
These proposals he firmly resisted, pre- 
ferring to follow his chosen calling, 
but he has not been averse to singing 
in private circles, and is frequently 
heard in the German Liederkranz, the 
oldest, largest and strongest musical 
organization in the country, of which 
he is a devoted member and _ has been 
for many years president. He is a 
generous patron of deserving artists, 
both vocal and instrumental, and his 
benevolence to the unfortunate of this 
class is well known. Like most men 
with compassionate natures he is also 
courageous, and on one occasion (Sep- 
tember 1,1858) he was nearly drowned 
at Coney Island in a bold and success- 
ful effort to save the life of his brother 
Henry, who had been carried by the 
undertow out to sea. He has never 
had a disposition to engage actively in 
politics, his efforts in that direction be- 
ing limited chiefly to upholding what 
he has deemed the best principles, and 
voting for the best men. He was, 
however, a member of the famous 
‘‘ Committee: of Seventy,’’ which, in 





WILLIAM STEINWAY. 


1871, effected such a sweeping reform 
in the government of the city of New 
York. For over twenty-five years he 
has been a trustee of the German Sav- 
ings Bank at the corner of Fourteenth 
street and Fourth avenue, New York, 
one of the most solid institutions of its 
kind in the metropolis, and also a di- 
rector of the Bank of the Metropolis 
since its establishment in 1871. 

‘<In the world of finance,’’ to add 
the tribute of The Music Trade, as 
voiced in the article already referred 
to, ‘‘Mr. William Steinway has for 
many years past occupied a unique, 
as well as most distinguished position, 
and it is safe to say that no one man’s 
judgment and advice in great trans- 
actions are more eagerly sought after 
than his. One of the founders of the 
Bank of the Metropolis, he has been 
one of the directors of that splendid 
institution for nearly twenty years. 
He is also vice-President of the 
Queens County Bank, as well as 
interested in a number of other fi- 
nancial institutions. In politics Mr. 
Steinway has long occupied the po- 
sition of a man whom public office 
has repeatedly sought, but whose ever 
increasing cares have compelled to de- 
cline its acceptance. 

‘¢ For some years past he was presi- 
dent and leader of the German Demo- 
cratic organizations in New York, from 
which he resigned for want of time. In 
1888 he was unanimously elected a 
member of the National Democratic 
Committee, and delegate to the St. 
Louis Convention which nominated 
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Cleveland for a second term. In 
October, 1886, he presided at the 
great mass meeting at the Cooper In- 
stitute, called by citizens to endorse 
the nomination of Hon. Abram Hewitt 
for Mayor of New York, and the suc- 
cess of that meeting was in a great 
manner due to his tact and oratory. 
Offers of the most distinguished public 
offices have been continually made 
him, among others that of the sub- 
treasuryship by President Cleveland. 
The mayoralty has been twice within 
his reach, both sections of the New 
York Democracy agreeing upon him for 
the purpose of harmonizing their diff- 


_erences in 1888, and he would cer- 


tainly have been nominated but for 
his persistent protests. But a few 
days ago the nomination for Secretary 
of State was offered him, but he de- 
clined it for the same reason that he 
has always declined public office, 
namely, the immense pressure of his 
business and private affairs. In fact 
the only position. he has accepted is 
the one to which Mayor Grant has just 
appointed him on the Committe of 
One Hundred, which his patriotism 
would not permit him to refuse.’’ 

Of his labors in other fields of use- 
fulness it may be said: He has been 
one of the best friends the German 
Hospital has ever had. He has per- 
manently endowed several beds there- 
in.’ He was president of the last fair 
held some months ago for this hospital, 
when over $118,000 dollars were raised 
and but $6,000 expenses incurred. He 
is a member of the German ‘ Rechts- 
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schutz-verein,’’ a society to protect 
poor Germans who cannot pay a lawyer 
to recover claims for labor done. He 
is also a leading member of the Ger- 
man Society for Emigrants.’ 

His support of music and musicians 
has been unparalleled for its persistent 
generosity. The musical history of 
New York has centered around Stein- 
way Hall, where not only the finest 
orchestral concerts have been given, 
but where the greatest artists, such as 
Rubinstein, Patti, Nilsson, Winiawsky, 
Leopold de Meyer, Marie Krebs, Essi- 
poff, Wilhelmj, Joseffy, Rummel, 
Charles Dickens, and others, have 
appeared. It is the Steinways, and 
more especially William Steinway, 
who supported Theodore .Thomas 
through thick and thin. But for 


their support many of the magnificent 
series of concerts this great conduc- 
tor has given would have been im- 


possible. It is not an exaggeration to 
say that the Steinways have been the 
greatest fosterers of musical endeavor 
and musical enterprise that this coun- 
try has ever known, and that but for 
their liberality many of the greatest 
artists that have visited us never would 
or never could have come here. 
William Steinway is a man of the 
strongest possible personality. He will 
not only leave his mark on the fortunes 
of his house forever, but on the for- 
tunes of the whole American pianoforte 
industry. Of tremendous physical 
strength and endurance, he -is able 
every day to accomplish the work of 
five or six ordinary men. His per- 
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ceptive powers are very great, he in- 
tuitively grasps a situation, and his 
judgment is unerring. His memory for 
facts and faces is prodigious, and. when 
one remembers that he sees hundreds 
of different people every day, and 
that he has been frequently known to 
recall a man- by name whom he had 
seen but once years back, and also re- 
call the circumstances connected with 
the visit, it is not difficult to under- 
stand popularity with many, 
especially as he unites with these quali- 
ties a kindly disposition, a warm and 


his 


very generous nature, and a good 
heart, which have endeared him to an 
extraordinary large circle of acquaint- 
ances, and also made him the rock of 
refuge to which every talented aspirant 
or unfortunate in the world of music 
naturally clings. 

Although- Mr. Steinway takes deep 
interest in public affairs, and keeps a 
close attention upon the great estab- 
lishments under his control, his heart 
is in his home, and itis there his happi- 
est hours are passed. He has been 
twice married. By his first wife, whom 
he lost in 1876, he has two children, a 
son, George A. Steinway, born June 4, 
1865, and now engaged in the piano- 
making trade at Steinway & Sons’ fac- 
tory ; and a daughter, Paula T. Stein- 
way, born December 13th, 1866, now 
married to Mr. Louis von Bernith, of 
New York city. On the 16th of 
August, 1880, he married Miss Eliza- 
beth C. Ranft, daughter of Mr. Richard 
Ranft of New York, a_ well-known 
importer of pianoforte materials, and 
their happy union has been blessed by 
the presence of two sons and one 
daughter. 











ROMANCE 





OnE can hardly listen to any discus- 
sion of oil history, or read the histori- 
cal literature of oildom, without hear- 
ing or finding evidences of romance 
that rival the imaginations of fiction. 
I have culled and borrowed, for use 
herein, a variety of incidents that make 
plain and punctuate my meaning. 
Look back nearly a century and a 
half ago, and see what the commander 
of Fort Duquesne wrote to Gen. Mont- 
calm, in description of an occurrence 
upon Oil Creek, then named Venango: 
‘‘We were invited by the chief of the 
Senecas to attend a religious ceremony 
of his tribe. The tribe appeared un- 
usually solemn. We marched up the 
stream about half a league where the 
company, a band it appeared, had ar- 
rived some days before us. Gigantic 
hills begirt us.on every side. The 
scene was really sublime. The great 
chief then recited the conquests and 
heroism of their ancestors. The sur- 
face of the stream was covered with a 
thick scum, which, upon applying a 
torch at a given signal, burst into a 
compleie’ conflagration. At the sight 
of the flames the Indians gave forth 
the triumphant shout that made the 
hills and valleys re-echo again. Here, 
then, are revived the ancient fire- 
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worshippers of the East; here, then, 
are the children of the sun.’’. 

Coming down to 1789, we find the 
Massachusetts Magazine recording the 
fact that Oil creek, in Northern Penn- 
sylvania, carried a floating oil upon 
its surface, which the troops stationed 
at the Western posts used to bathe 
their rheumatic joints—the Seneca oil 
of a later date that was one of the 
sovereign remedies known to our 
fathers and grandfathers. ‘‘ The semi- 
civilized settlers along Oil creek and 
Mill creek,’’ as one has said, ‘‘con- 
tinued to spread blankets on the sur- 
face of these mysterious waters to ab- 
sorb the oil, which was readily sold at 
one dollar per gallon. As more in- 
telligent people moved to the neigh- 
borhood, this oil obtained a wider cir- 
culation. From all over the world 
came reports of the discovery of vari- 
ous kinds of earth-oil. But it seems 
that Pennsylvania was destined to first 
light the world. 

‘* Brewer & Watson were engaged in 
lumbering at Titusville, on Oil creek. 
The son of one of these men, Dr, F. 
B. Brewer, carried a bottle of oil to 
Hanover, New Hampshire, where he 
interested the instructors of Dartmouth 
college, of which he was an honored 
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graduate. At the same time, a fellow- 
graduate, George H. Bissell, then 
practising law in New York, was visit- 
ing his old home. He became intensely 
interested, as also did his law partner, 
Mr. Evelith. Dr. Crosby, of the 
college, visited Titusville, and it was 
he who first conceived the idea of 
boring for oil in Pennsylvania. Several 
gallons. of oil were analyzed by re- 
nowned chemists, and their report so 
pleased those interested that real spec- 
ulation in oil began with the purchase 
from Brewer, Watson & Co., of one 
hundred and five acres of Watson’s flat 
on November 10, 1854, by George H. 
Bissell and Jonathan G. Eveleth, of 
New York city. The Pennsylvania 
Rock Oil Company was incorporated 
December 30, 1854, under the laws of 
New York. After several changes to 
please the ideas of new stockholders, 
the company was finally known as the 
Seneca Oil Company, holding a lease 
of the one hundred and five acres men- 
tioned. This was on March 23, 1857. 
The company selected E. L. Drake, a 
modest railroad conductor, as super- 
intendent, to drill an artesian well. 
He arrived in Titusville in May, 1858. 
He located his ‘wild-cat’ well in one 
of the old timbered pits supposed to 
be of prehistoric origin. He attempted 
to dig a well similar to those sunk for 
water and failed. Finally he drove 
pipe to the solid rock to prevent caving 
in, and, after much experimenting, 
with the aid of William Smith and his 
two sons, completed the wonderful 
Drake well on August 29, 1859. The 


well was~sixty-nine and one-half feet 
deep, and produced twenty barrels a 
day. The first twenty gallons were 
sold to A. S. Dickson, of Titusville, at 
one dollar per gallon. In the remain- 
ing four months of the year ’59, the 
crude petroleum product of Oil creek, 
sold for a total of $1,640,000. This 
statement seems fabulous, but the his- 
torical facts are: Total production, 
82,000 barrels, and average price per 
barrell, $20. For the year 1860 the 
output was 500,000 barrels, and the 
cash value nearly $5,000,000. You 
must remember that Drake’s success 
fired the hearts of men all over the 
world, and wherever there were surface 
indications search was made for the 
new light. So, when the winds from 
the Oil creek wilderness carried with 
them the tales of sudden fortunes in 
oil, men were incredulous, yet curious 
and excited.’’ 

A wonderful excitement, says the 
author of ‘‘ Petrolia,’’ was created all 
over the land by the striking of this 
well, pumping oil from subterranean 
deposits, that was in a few short years 
to become an article so important and 
indispensible to the wants and uses of 
mankind. Thousands, from all sec- 
tions of the country, came to see the 
wonderful phenomena that had been 
reserved for this the most enlightened 
age of the world. Hundreds secured 
leases in the different localities, and 
very soon scores of new oil wells were 
commenced. Derricks sprang up, as 
it were almost by magic, in the valleys 
and ravines. The treasure that had so 
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long remained dormant, and that had 
existed, as was supposed by practical 
men, only in the mind of the visionary, 
had budded forth into reality. The 
machinery used by the first operators 
was generally of the most primitive 
character, and the progress made in 
sinking a well was necessarily slow and 
the labor tedious. Yet the wells were 
generally of moderate depth, operators 
being content with the supply of oil 
obtained from the first and second 
sand-rocks, the average depth being 
from two hundred to three hundred 
feet. ‘‘ Pioneers, oil producers, and 
speculators,’’ once said Van Winkle, 
in the Pittsburg Dispatch, ‘‘ believed 
the industry would be short-lived. 
Within a few years they thought the 
deposit would be exhausted. They 
were inclined to gradually extend’ the 
field, having an idea that the surface 
‘ indications were a safe index. No one 
thought of drilling except in the valleys 
along streams. However, as the years 
passed they grew bolder, and practical 
developments proved to them that a 
well located on a high elevation was as 
likely to strike oil as if located in the 
valley. It was just a matter of depth, 
they learned, as the oil rock lies level. 


The veterans of Oil Creek spoke only — 


of first and second sand-rocks. Their 
wells were but two hundred or three 
hundred feet deep, but some Yankee 
concluded to go for a third sand-rock 
and found it. Not till fourteen years 
after Drake’s well did any producer 
‘dream of another oil rock. The third 
sand was so fixed in the minds of the 
6 
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oil men that the announcement made 
1873, that John 
Galey’s fourth sand well on the Scott 
farm, Butler county, was producing 
five hundred barrels per day, was not 
believed. But the Galey gusher was 
the beginning of a wonderful chapter 
in the oil business. 


early in August, 


So from the very 
beginning oil producers have experi- 


enced a succession of surprises and 


_ practical truths. The knowledge gained 


by oil men hascost vast sums of money. 
Though the Geological Survey com- 
piled much valuab!e statistical informa- 
tion, practical oil producers declare 
that otherwise they have derived no 
benefit from it. Up to the present 
time producers realize that no man 
knoweth with any degree of certainty 
what lies beneath the earth’s surface a 
third or more of a mile. They know 
that no geologist has ever located a 
pool, and that the most experienced 
and intelligent producers complete as 
many dry wells as the novice.’’ These 
are a few of the things that add to the 
romance of the oil regions. Wonder- 
ful things have happened in the past; . 
who shall say what added wonders are 
concealed in the future ? 

When the search for oil territory 
commenced, lands near and even 
remote from the producing centres 
began to increase in value. Many 
of the farmers of Venango county who 
had been able to obtain only a bare 
living from the rocky fields became 
suddenly rich beyond their wildest 
dreams of fortune. The derrick occu- 
pied the site of the old homestead; 
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‘¢ orchards were leveled for firewood, 
or to make room, and the whole face 
of the country was in a few years so 
entirely changed as to be scarcely re- 
cognizable by its former possessors.”’ 

The pump was the means of bring- 
ing oil to the surface in the early days, 
but after a time nature took the matter 
in hand and sent the heavy liquid up 
by her own mysterious forces. The 
first flowing well, I am informed, was 
on the McElhenny, or Funk farm, and 
was known as the Funk well. It was 
struck in June, 1861, and to the aston- 
ishment of all about commenced to 
flow at the rate of nearly two hundred 
and fifty barrelsa day. It was thought 
by everybody that it would soon stop, 
and that the pump would have to be 
again resorted to. But it kept on for 
fifteen months, and left Mr. Funk a 
very rich man. 

But before these fifteen months had 


passed, a new sensation arose in a new 
The Phillips well burst forth 
on the Tarr farm, with a record of two 


quarter. 


thousand barrels a day. Then the 
Empire well, close to the Funk, burst 
forth with its three thousand barrels a 
day, and the excitement went up to 
fever heat. 

‘‘The owners were  bewildered,’’ 
says the author of ‘‘ Derrick and Drill,”’ 
in speaking of these famous wells. ‘‘ It 
was truly too much of a good thing. 
The true value of petroleum had not 
yet been discovered, and the market 
for it was limited. ‘Foreigners would 
have nothing. to do with the nasty, 
greasy, combustible thing. Our own 
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people were divided in opinion. Some 
thought it a dangerous thing to be 
handled at arm’s length, while others 
set it down as a humbug in some way 
or other of which the community 
The 
supply was already in advance of the 
demand, and 


should keep as shy as possible. 
the addition of three 
thousand barrels a day was monstrous 
and not to be endured. 
to twenty cents a barrel, then to fifteen, 
then to ten. Coopers would sell bar- 
rels for cash only, and refused to take 
their pay in oil, or in drafts on oil 
shipments. 
to obtain barrels on any terms, for all 
the coopers in the surrounding country 
could not make barrels as fast as the 
Empire could fill them. 


The price fell 


Finally it was impossible 


The owners 
were in despair and tried to choke off 
their confounded well, but. it would 
nor be choked off. They then built a 
dam around it, and covered the soil 
with grease, but the oil refused to be 
dammed and rushed into the stream, 
making Oil Creek literally worthy its 
name. For nearly a year it flowed, 
and then dropped to a pumping well, 
yielding about a hundred barrels.’’ 
The story of the wonderful Sher- 
man well, which was put down in 1862, 
contains even more than a grain of 
It was sunk under great 
J. W. Sherman, who was 


romance : 
difficulties. 
the original owner, commenced sinking 
it on the Foster farm, next above the 
McElhenny, with very limited means. 
His wife furnished the money, After 
a while it became necessary to procure 
an engine, and there was no money to 
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make the purchase, and two men who 
were in possession of the desired ar- 
ticle, were admitted to a share for the 
engine. Soon after, when but a few 
more feet were necessary to reach the 
supposed deposit of oil, the funds were 
exhausted. A sixteenth interest was 
offered: for $100, and refused. UlIti- 
mately it was sold for $60 and an old 
shot-gun. A horse became necessary 
during the work, and a share was 
bartered for the animal. At last, when 
all the means that could be raised by 
borrowing or selling were about ex- 
hausted, oil was struck, and flowed at 
the rate of fifteen hundred barrels a 
day. The flow continued at this rate 
for several months; when it declined to 
seven hundred barrels. For twenty- 
three months the well continued flow- 
ing, and then it stoppéd. For the first 
year the proprietors made but little, if 
anything, owing to the low price of oil 
and the difficulty of getting it to mar- 
ket; but during the second year the 
market improved and an immense for- 
tune was made. It is estimated that 
fully $1,700,000 in cold cash came out 
of this Sherman well. Other flowing 
wells struck at about that time or after- 
wards, were the Davis & Wheelock 
well, struck in the fall of 1862, 
and pouring out its fifteen hundred 
barrels a day; the Densmore No. 1, 
struck about the same time, flowing 
six hundred barrels a day ; No. 2, of 
the same name, four hundred barrels 
per day; and No. 3, about five hun- 
dred barrels a day. The Crocker well 
flowed one thousand barrels daily. A 


curious incident is related in connec- 
tion with the well last named. It was 
owned by Mr. Fred. Crocker, of Titus- 
ville, who thought he could hold the 
oil in the well for better prices, as well 
as to save tankage expenses, and he 
resolved to ‘‘plug it’? below the second 
sand-rock. His further object was to 
control the flow of, oil to suit his con- 
venience. In the ‘‘plug’’ was an inch 
and a half hole to permit the oil to 
escape into the tubing above; and 
upon the top of the tubing was placed 
a stop-cock of like dimensions. The 
idea was to turn on or off the flow of 
oil at will, and thus secure a car-load 
or a boat-load at pleasure. The con- 
trivance worked well for a single day; 
but shutting down for the night, to 
remain idle for eight or ten hours 
was fatal. The following morning, 
when the _ stop-cock was opened, 
little or no oil came forth. The 
plug was subsequently driven to the 
bottom of the well, for it could not be 
withdrawn, and the well became ‘‘a 
pumper’’ of thirty to fifty barrels per 
day, and finally, after a brief life, was 
abandoned. 

To these noted flowing wells of the 
lower McElhenny farm, may be added 
the ‘‘Hibbard,’’ struck in March, 
1863, which started off at four hundred 
barrels; the ‘‘American,’’ struck about 
the same time, with a record of five 
hundred barrels, and the ‘‘ Canfield,’ 
struck in the summer of 1863, at four 
hundred barrels. During the fall, 
winter and spring of 1863, the daily 
product of the lower McElhenny farm 
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was between five and six thousand 
barrels. Oil was sold from this farm 
during the years just mentioned, as 
low as ten cents per barrel; the aver- 
age price being twenty-five cents a 
barrel, the purchaser furnishing his 
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own barrels. In the spring of 1864 
better prices were realized, oil being 
sold from the tanks on the farm at five 
dollars per barrel. 

JAMES LANAGAN. 








THE history of Thomas Powell, and 
that of his immediate ancestors, will 
forever have an honorable connection 
with that of the portions of the Empire 
State in which their lives were spent 
and their work performed. The family 
were originally from Wales, coming to 
the New World while New York was 
yet in possession of the Dutch, and 
bringing with them those best gifts of 
honest thrift and industry that are the 
possessions of their race. Henry 
Powell, the father of Thomas, was born 
in Hempstead, Long Island, in 1741,— 
an industrious, thriving man, who accu- 
mulated a handsome fortune. ‘‘ In 
religious belief he was a Quaker, and 
though disposed to peace and quiet, yet 
the true love of his country burned 
fierce and bright in his bosom, and 
when the war came, his sentiments, 
feelings, and public conduct were all 
on the side of his country. This sub- 
jected him to the rapacity, persecu- 
tion, and ill-treatment of the English 
in possession of the island, which 
ended in the spoilation of his estate on 
the one hand, and being incarcerated 
in the Jersey prison ship and old sugar 
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house on the other. This was next to 
death, and while three thousand per- 
ished by starvation, sickness and ill- 
treatment in a hundred ways, it is re- 
markable that any survived.’’* Mr. 
Powell passed safely through the perils 
of these prisons, and lived until 1781, 
when he was drcwned in an attempt 
to save the life of a son, who was with 
him upon a ferry-boat which upset ina 
squall, in passing from Shelter Island 
to the city of New York. 

This sudden loss fell severely upon 
the wife, who was left with nothing 
upon which she could depend for even 
bare support, except the courage and 
willing hearts of her sons, Jacob and 
Thomas Powell—the one sixteen and 
the other twelve years of age. . But 
thus tried, they were not found want- 
ing. With that industry and energy 
that were conspicuous in the lives of 
the two, they grappled manfully with 
the problems of life and won a sure 
and abundant success. Jacob took 
charge of the farm upon which his 
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father had been located, and by the 
aid of Thomas and the counsels of a 
good mother, so conducted it as to 
secure a comfortable support for the 
family until the expiration of the 
lease. 

In 1788 the little family removed to 
Orange county, and settled near 
Washingtonville, where encouraging 
material rewards repaid their industry 
and energy. In 1791 they removed to 
Marlborough, Ulster county, opened 
a small store, erected some lime kilns 
and engaged successfully in the pro- 
duction and sale of lime. Inthe spring 
of 1798, they again removed, this time 
to New York city, and engaged in mer- 
cantile business, but were driven away 
by yellow fever in the succeeding sum- 
mer, and took up their temporary resi- 
dence at Newburgh, then a small but 
thriving commercial village. The keen- 
eyed young men saw the chances of the 
future, and it did not take them long 
to decide the matter. ‘‘A compara- 
tively large commerce with the West 
made Newburgh the head of its land 
transit, and the axe was already ringing 
in the forests, and the rich lands 
of Orange and Ulster were yielding 
those fruits which pointed out the 
ultimate importance of the place.’’ 
They agreed that Newburgh should 
become their permanent home; and 
such it was during the remainder of 
life to them each. They entered upon 
a general. mercantile and forwarding 
trade, and subsequently as private 
bankers, and by their energy, honesty 
and good business qualities soon 
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ranked among the leading residents 
in that portion of the state. 

Jacob Powell, who was never mar- 
ried, was called by death out of his 
useful career, in 1823, leaving not 
only a fair share of the world’s goods 
to his brother, who was his heir, but also 
that better possession—a good name. 
Soon after the death of his brother, 
Thomas Powell retired from active 
business, but again resumed it in 1833, 
from which time until his death in 
1856 he was one of the great forces of 
commercial and mercantile activity in 
Newburgh and vicinity. He was one 
of the busy men of his day and gener- 
ation, and his business genius made 
itself felt in many directions. ‘“Though 
not large in person,’’ says Mr. Eager 
in the work already quoted, ‘‘ yet pos- 
sessing a well-knit frame. Few men 
were more enduring of bodily labor and 
exercise than he. We question, unless 
Mr. Powell was sick, if the sun in a quar- 
ter of a century saw him in bed. Early 
rising, united with daily exercise, 
doubtless contribute to health and 
longevity, and is worth a shop full of 
medicine. The business operations of 
this gentleman seem to grow in magni- 
tude and interest and increase with his 
years; which, as Newburgh is condi- 
tioned, is a happy circumstance to the 
present welfare and future prosperity 
of the village. At this day (1846) Mr. 
Thomas Powell must be consid :red the 
great patron of the place, being en- 
gaged and using freely his wealth in 
all the operations demanding the em- 
ployment and expenditure of vast pe- 
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cuniary means. Of the truth of this. was continued until 1844, when it 


remark, expensive. buildings, such. as 


the United States hotel, several very 
expensive docks,. the. ferry across the 
river, several steamers, with large sub- 
scriptions to stock in the Branch Rail- 
road, ‘and.cotton factory, the Powell 
bank,—themselves amounting to many 
hundred thousand dollars; are satis- 
factory evidence, and will, as they 
ought, earn for Mr. .Powell. the good 
will and gratitude of the community.’’ 

It will be hardly possible in a sketch 
of this character to name all the enter- 
prises and measures.of a business or 
public character . with which Mr. 
Powell was connected, but a. few may 
be enumerated.. He was prominently 
engaged in the forwarding business, 
and it was ‘in, connection .therewith 
that he built the. several vessels 
that have become famous in the annals 
of the Hudson. The business, up to 
about 1830, was conducted by sloops ; 
but when it was demonstrated that 
steam was the moving force of the 
future, a new order of things was in- 
augurated. In 1834 Mr. Powell took 
a decided step forward when he built 
the Highlander, one of the most sub- 
stantial and rapid steamers of her time. 
It was constructed by Lawrence & 
Sneden at Greenport, and the engine 
built at the famous old West Point 
foundry. She carried two boilers, and 
was queen of the river in speed until 
the advancing science of steamboating 
developed boats which could come 
within her record. 

The firm of T. Powell & Co. 


was dissolved, and in the fall of 
1845 the firm of Powell, Ramsdell 


& Co..came into being, the junior 


partner of which was Mr: Homer 


Ramsdell, who had married the daugh-. 


ter of Mr. Powell in 1835.* Provided 
thus with. a lieutenant whose industry 
and executive ability were matched 
only by his business. genius, Mr. 


Powell began to relieve himself one by 


one of his many cares; and gradually 
let more and more of the burdens of 
business he had carried, fall upon the 
shoulders of the younger man. From 
that time until his death, Mr. Powell 
gave the general conduct of affairs into 
Mr. Ramsdell’s hands, keeping a gen- 
eral oversight however, and ready at 
all times with counsel, suggestion and 
advice. 

The business was in. no sense a loser 
by this change. The younger man was 
alive to all the developing chances of a 
most remarkable era—the era of steam 
transportation—and in all his ventures 
he received the advice and encourage- 
ment of the elder. That other famous 
steamer, the Zhomas Powell, was built 
by the new firm; her construction 
being in the same hands that had set 
the Highlander upon the. stocks, while 
her engine was made at the -Morgan 
Iron Works. The Zhomas Powell cost 
sixty-five thousand dollars—in a day 
when money would go much farther 





*For a sketch of life and labors of Homer 
Ramsdell, see MAGAZINE OF WESTERN HIs- 
ToRY, for March, 1889, Vol. IX., p. 597. 
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in naval construction than it will 
to-day. This boat was for years one of 
th: greatest among the old Hudson 
river vessels; sold in 1850 to the Erie 
railway, which ran her between New 
York city and Piermont; then for a 
year upon the line between Newburgh 
and New York: then to Wilmington, 
and then for a time plying between 
Rondout and New York; and finally 
at rest from her labor and broken up. 
The ferry-boat Gold-hunter was also 
built by direction of the same firm. 
Upon land, as upon water, Mr. 
Powell was ready to do anything in his 
power to aid the transportation inter- 


ests of N€wburgh. As early as 1830, 


when steps were taken for the construc- 
tion of a railroad that should -connect 
that city with the coal mines of Penn- 
sylvania, and an act was passed by the 
legislature for the formation of the 
Hudson & Delaware Railroad Com- 
pany, Mr. Powell’s name may be 
found in the list of incorporators. He 
was also appointed one of the com- 
missioners to receive subscriptions for 
the same. The measure lay in quiet 
for a time, while negotiations were 
pending for the location of the Eastern 
terminus of the Erie railway at New- 
burgh; but when the decision was 
made to carry the Erie along the Pier- 
mont route, it was again revived. On 
April 21, 1836, the legislature passed 
an act ‘‘ to renew and amend’’ that of 
1830, and Thomas Powell was one of 
the incorporators named in the new 
charter. He was also made a com- 
missioner to secure subscriptions under 
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the new arrangement. He was named 
first in the list of directors elected on 
.June 15, 1836; and at a subsequent 
meeting was elected president of the 
company, The steps that followed are 
matters of general interest and are thus 
related in Mr. Ruttenber’s able _his- 
tory of Newburgh:* ‘‘The financial 
reverses of 1837 prostra.ed the enter- 
prise; and although a considerable 
portion of the section placed under 
contract in August, 1836, was graded, 
the work was not continued. How- 
ever, in 1840, the Erie company having 
asked the aid of the state, the whole 
influence of the citizens of Newburgh 
was exerted to compel that company, 
as a condition of aid, to construct a 
branch road to Newburgh. The effort 
was unsuccessful—the Erie company 
received a loan of the credit of the 
state to the amount of $3,000,000. 
The progress of the Erie, however, was 
arrested in 1843; and, the company 
having again applied to the legislature 
for aid, the citizens of Newburgh 
again, and this time with success, 
pressed the subject of a branch. The 
legislature passed a law releasing the 
Erie company from the payment of the 
$3,000,000 loan on condition that the 
company should secure within eighteen 
months a bona fide subscription of 
$3,000,000, and should construct, 
within six years, a branch to New- 
burgh. The bill passed, May 14, 


*** History of the Town of Newburgh.’’ By 
E. M., Ruttenber, corresponding member of 
the New York Historical Society; Newburgh, 


1859; p. 148. 
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1845. The citizens of Newburgh 
agreed to raise one-third of the amount 
necessary to construct the branch—the 
original stock of the Hudson & Dela- 
ware company being received in pay- 
ment at a stipulated rate. The. law 
required that the branch road should 
be finished by May, 1851; but the 
directors of the Erie company proposed 
that if the people of Newburgh would 
make a further subscription, they 
would complete the work without 
delay. The proposition was accepted 
—the additional subscription was made; 
and on the 8th of January, 1850, the 
people of Newburgh celebrated, with 
appropriate festivities, the opening of 
the branch road to Chester.’’ The 
firm of Tnomas Powell & Co. contri- 
buted $25,000 toward the sum required 
at the hands of the people of New- 
burgh, while the- firm, of which he 
was the responsible member, contribu- 
ted during the course of the construc- 
tion of the branch, nearly the entire 
cost of the road, which was reimbursed 
at future dates. 

When the Highland Bank was or- 
ganized in 1834, Mr. Powell 
elected a member of its first board of 
directors. The bank with which his 
name is more especially associated, 
however—the Powell Bank—was or- 
ganized on December 12, 1838, as an 
associated bank, with a capital of 
$135,000. Thomas Powell was one of 
its directors and its president. -In 
January, 1843, the stockholders with 
the exception of Thomas Powell and 
Homer Ramsdell withdrew their stock, 


was 
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and the institution became an indivi- 
dual bank, with a capital of $100,000, 
with Mr. Powell president and Mr. 
Ramsdell vice-president. These gentle- 
men subsequently increased the capital 
to $175,000. In the fall of 1857, after 
the death of Mr. Powell, the bank was 
discontinued and its capital employed 
in other business channels. In this 
connection it may be remarked that 
the organization of the bank was of the 
greatest importance to the business in- 
terests of Newburgh at that time. In 
common with banking institutions gen- 
erally, the Newburgh banks were in- 
volved in the conditions which grew 


‘out of the speculations of the im- 


mediately preceding years to the ex- 
tent that their capital was largely tied 
up in extensions and their ability to 
discount rendered inadequate to the re- 
quirements of legitimate trade. In this 
emergency the legislature passed the 
free banking law enabling individuals 
to convert their real estate into active 
capital by its mortgage for bills of 
circulation. Although associated with 
others in the matter, it was the readi- 
ness with which Mr. Powell engaged in 
the undertaking, the credit which his 
name gave to it, and the capital start 
which he subscribed that brought the 
bank into existence. The effect of its 
organization upon the business of New- 
burgh by the accommodations which it 
afforded cannot now be appreciated by 
those who are not familiar with those 
trying times. It is referred to here as 
one of the many instances additional 
to his connection with the construction 











of the Erie road, in which Mr. Powell 
staked his capital and made it felt 
for the good of Newburgh during 
the whole of his extended career. He 
was, in fact, one of the men who 
laid the foundations of Newburgh’s 
past and present prosperity, and 
during the whole of his career was 
at work for the interests of the town. 
He was active both in mind and body 
until the day of his death, and was 
never so content as when urging on 
or carrying some great enterprise. 
Although a Whig of the Henry Clay 
stamp, and a great admirer of that 
statesman, he took little personal part 
in politics, and had no ambition for 
office holding. He was a wonderful 
combination of good qualities—genial, 
approachable ; generous in that way 
which kept the left hand from knowing 
what the right was doing; just, upright 
and ready to respect the rights of 
others; fearless and resolute in the ex- 
pression of his opinion, never conceal- 
ing his disapprobation of what he 
deemed to be wrong and his apprecia- 
tion of what he thought was right; 
cheerful, never dismayed by defeat, nor 
turned aside from the desired object by 
disappointment, and never losing that 
buoyant and exuberant spirit which was 
one of his chief characteristics. As has 
been said by one who knew him well: 
‘¢Thomas Powell was a_ remarkable 
man—remarkable for the age in which 
he lived—for the physical strength and 
mental faculties which sustained him 
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till his death; for his absence of osten- 
tation in the midst of wealth, and for 
giving up the love of money and desire 
for accumulation when most men be- 
come most grasping and penurious. 
Incidents illustrative of his character 
will be related by father to son while 
our town remains, for his name is 
identified with improvements which 
must ever contribute to its prosperity. 
He always exemplified a love of politi- 
cal equality in his intercourse with 
society, and made himself a living ex- 
ample of what our free institutions 
have done for man. Those who knew 
him well can testify how much he ap- 
preciated refinement and true excel- 
lence, how gentle was his disposition, 
and how liberal and charitable his 
views.”’ 

For some time before his death Mr. 
Powell had been gradually declining, 
and as he was then in his eighty-eighth 
year, few looked for any chance of re- 
turning strength. He grew weaker and 
weaker, and at last, on Monday the 
12th of May, 1856, he passed peace- 
fully away. The words of sympathy 
that came from all sides; the expres- 
sions of the press, of various organiza- 
tions, and of the people of Newburgh 
in formal meeting assembled, gave full 
evidence to the mourning children and 
friends that of all the possessions left 
by Thomas Powell the best was that 
great heritage, an honorable and hon- 
ored name. 
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-A..CHAPTER OF -WAR HISTORY: WHEN AND HOW THE 


LARGEST: CANNON WERE MADE. 


_ OnE midsummer day, not long past, 
while spending an hour with Mr. Or- 
lando Metcalf, under the shade of 
trees embowering his home in Colo- 
rado Springs; with fragrant flowers 
and wandering vines upon every hand, 
and the tranquil mountains, culminat- 
ing in Pike’s Peak, embanking the 
western horizon—a vision of peace, 
from which one is awakened, as out of 
a beautiful dream, when the lifted eye 
beholds the lofty summit upon which 
our once imperiled flag. now floats— 
the subject of the war of 1861 came 
up, the conversation turning upon the 
old Fort Pitt cannon foundry. of Pitts- 
burgh, and the part it played in. the 
tragedy enacted ‘‘ with a kingdom for 
a stage.’’ 

_ The career of the late Charles Knap 
is a brilliant page to read in the his- 
tory of that struggle for national life, 
The Loyal Legion placed upon his 
breast its badge of honor, in recogni- 
tion of his distinguished patriotism, 
evidenced by eminent and incalculable 
services as a citizen and a business 
man. 


Up to 1858, Mr. Knap was engaged 
in the manufacture of cotton and sugar 
refining machinery. This necessitated 
many visits to the South, resulting in 


extensive acquaintance and forming 
strong friendships. One of his partic- 
ular friends was Bishop Leonidas Polk, 
afterwards lieutenant-general in the 
Confederate service. In this way Mr. 
Knap became informed concerning the 
deep-seated hostility of the South— 
how wide-spread and implacable it was. 
He therefore predicted a long and 
bitter struggle—once ‘‘opened the 
purple testament of bleeding war.’’ 

While thus engaged in supplying the 
South with the means of peaceful oc- 
cupation, a fire occurred in 1858 which 
totally destroyed his factory. In the 
light ot subsequent history this event 
now appears like an act of Providence. 
Thenceforth plowshares were to be 
turned into cannon, and pruning hooks 
into sabres. 

Mr. Knap, believing the war to be 
inevitable, apprised the Washington 
authorities of his well-founded appre- 
hensions, and with the semi-official ap- 
probation of the government determined 


_ to build the ‘‘ Fort Pitt Cannon Foun- 


9? 


dry’’ upon the site of the factory de- 
stroyed by fire. This he commenced 
to do before the embers were wholly 
burned to ashes. 

During the war the writer stood upon 
the summit of Little Kennesaw moun- 











tain, in Georgia, for. the instant head- 


quarters. of Gen. ‘Sherman. _It. was. 


i during ‘the march to Atlanta, While 
reporting to the general, upon official 


business, that brilliant commander said. 


to me: 


' “Do you see “that stump?’”. point. 


ing to a shattered remnant of a tree, 
about ten inches in diameter. 

.‘* The cannon ball,’’ continued Gen. 
Sherman, ‘‘ that cut down that.tree 
killed Gen. Polk, who was standing by 
it, at the same instant.”’ 

It is not improbable that Charles 
Knap manufactured the identical can- 
non that thus killed his personal 
friend. ‘‘War is cruelty ; you cannot 
refine it,’’ isa saying of Gen. Sherman 
himself, and this instance affords an- 
other illustration of its painful truth- 
fulness. 

Two of ‘the four nephews of. 
Charles Knap, William and Orlando 
Metcalf, were also conspicuous in the 
energetic management of the foundry. 

I have on my.table an old scrap- 
book which Mr.. Orlando Metcalf has 
industriously compiled since the war. 
In it I find an article bearing upon the 
history of this cannon foundry which 
should have place in the pages of the 
MAGAZINE OF WESTERN History. These 
interesting facts were collected by a 
special correspondent of the New York 
flerald, and were published in that 
paper in 1867. The reader will bear 
this date in mind—that more than 
twenty years have passed since their 
first and only appearance in press— 
save this reprint in these columns. 
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‘sOn a triangular plain, bordered on 
two, sides by the Monongahela, and 
Allegheny rivers (which here forms the 
Ohio) lies the city of Pittsburg, Penn- 


sylvania, 357 miles west of Philadel. 


-phia. Back of the rivers, as well as on 


‘the remaining side of the, triangle, are 


high mountain ridges (spurs of the 
Allegheny range), which. enclose, the 
sity, basin like, towering up like huge 
fortifications seemingly erected for its 
protection. The city is built on the 
site of old Fort Duquesne, afterwards 
called Fort Pitt, from which latter ap- 
pellation Pittsburg, takes its name. 
Every schoolboy is conversant with the 
history of this fortification and with 
the defeat of Gen. Braddock, where 
George Washington first distinguished 
himself, the site of which is in this 
vicinity. The old fort—or rather the 
ruins of it—was standing until about 
three years since; but the constant in- 
crease of population and the rapid 
spread of the city have caused its re- 
moval as a, necessity. The western 
portion. of Pennsylvania abounds in 
iron and coal to an extent that is al- 
most beyond belief. The mountainous 
ridges surrounding Pittsburg are in fact 


underlaid with immense beds of the. 


latter, and Western Pennsylvania con- 
tains in the ‘aggregate enough coal to 
turn all the machinery ever construct- 
ed. It is more easily procurable here, 
too, than in any other portion of the 
world. In England, where the ‘black 
diamonds’ lie at a distance of from 
five hundred to two thousand feet be- 
low the surface of the earth, an im- 
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mense outlay is required to bring up 
the hidden treasure; but here so plen- 
tiful is the material, and so easily is it 
reached, that the very best coal used 
for generating steam is delivered in the 
city at from 75 cents to a $1.50 per 
ton. Directly across from Pittsburg 
the coal lies two hundred feet high in 
the hills, and is sent down in cars to 
mills and foundries located along their 
base at the least possible cost. It is 
not at all remarkable, then, that the 
Scotch-Irish settlers who located their 
colonies in Pittsburg and its vicinity, 
soon discovered the advantages that 
were to be realized by bringing to light 
the hidden wealth by which they were 
surrounded, and consequently they 
were not slow to profit by them. 


‘* Pittsburg, from the very nature of 
its location, became an iron manufac- 
turing city. It is rich now, and its 
prospective wealth is only limited by 
the energy that may be used to develop 
the vast mineral resources that lie con- 


tiguous to it on every hand. 

‘*Among the many foundries and 
iron works of which the city boasts, 
the largest (in fact the most complete 
in the world for the purposes for which 
it is used) is the Fort Pitt Foundry, 
situated on the northeast. side of the 
city, fronting on the Alleghany river, 
and having other fronts on Etna and 
O’Hara streets. This institution com- 
prises an entire square, and is about 
four hundred feet oneach side. It was 
established about forty years ago by 
Charles Knap, of Washington city, and 
has been for years past devoted almost 


exclusively to the casting of heavy 
ordnance forthe United States govern- 
ment. The business is now being con- 
ducted under a lease by Mr. Knap’s 
four nephews, William and Orlando 
Metcalf, and Joseph M. and James G. 
Knap, all young men of exceeding en- 
terprise and excellent business qualifi- 
cations. During the war the capacity 
of the establishment was fully tested, 
as will appear from the following sum- 
mary of the work turned out here, in 
compliance with the orders of the gov- 
ernment. From July 1, 1861, to July 
1, 1865, there were cast at the Fort 
Pitt foundry 1,392 army guns and 
1,117 navy guns, of calibre varying 
from twenty to four and a half inches 
bore. The total gross weight of iron 
used in the construction of these pieces 
of ordnance was 50,735,455 pounds, 
and the total weight of guns sold to 
the government between the dates 
above given was 26,531,018 pounds. 
In this enumeration is included two 
twenty-inch columbiads, 89 fifteen- 
inch Rodman guns, and 8g fifteen-inch 
navy guns; 555 ten-inch Rodman 
guns and 627 nine-inch navy guns. 
There have also been cast here on gov- 
ernment order three twenty-inch guns 
—one army and one navy, the only 
ones in the world—one of which is 
now at Fort Hamilton, New York, and 
is the largest piece of army ordnance 
in existence. Two twenty-inch pieces 
intended to be put on board the new 
monitor Puritan, are now being finished 
up at this foundry. They are of huge 
dimensions, and took about two weeks 
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each in casting and cooling. Each 
weighed in the rough 170,000 pounds, 
and will weigh, when fully completed 
and ready for delivery, 116,000 
pounds. The rough length in mould 
was 300 inches, and when finished will 
be 243% inches. ‘ The maximum dia- 
meter in the rough was 66 inches; 
when finished, 64 inches. Minimum 
diameter in the rough, 48 inches; 
when finished, 34 inches. The dia- 
meter of the bore is 20 inches, and the 
depth of bore 210 inches. . The solid 
shot used. in these pieces will weigh 
1,050 pounds each ; and to propel this 
massive projectile will require at each 
discharge one hundred pounds of pow- 
der. These monsters of destruction 
are, beyond all question, the largest 
known in any navy. They are some- 
what lighter than the army piece at 
Fort Hamilton, however, which may 
be set down as larger than any cannon 
in the world. The great fifteen-inch 
gun at Fortress Monroe (by the by, it 
was cast at Fort Pitt), which was, when 
put up, considered a grand triumph in 
the way of heavy ordnance, would 
appear of comparatively insignificant 
proportions if placed alongside of these 
giant fire belchers. 

‘«The casting of heavy ordnance re- 
quires the nicest calculation and the 
most extreme care, else labor will. be 
thrown away, and the profit and loss 
account of the manufacturer most ma- 
terially increased. The government 
inspection is scrupulously rigid, and if 
there be found in the casting the least 
flaw, no matter if its extent be only 
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sufficient to admit a pin’s head, the 
pieces will be rejected as unfit for ser- 
vice. These rejected pieces can be, 
however, broken up and melted over 
into other ordnance. The following is 
the process pursued in the manufacture 
of heavy guns :—The establishment is 
divided into three compartments, viz.: 
The foundry proper, the pattern shop 
and the boring’ mill. The wooden 
pattern of the piece to be cast, having 
been made in halves, each half is laid 
down on a platform, the oval side up- 
ward. A ‘flask’ or covering for the 
protection of the mould, is then placed 
over this pattern, leaving about three 
inches between itself and the pattern. 
This space is then filled with the mould- 
ing sand which is rammed down tightly 
and receives the impress of the pattern 
on every part of its interior surface. 
The pattern, be it remembered, is 
simply the gun in wood, being in size, 
shape, etc., exactly what the piece is 
expected to be when lifted from the 
pit. When the mould has been finished 
and has remained sufficiently long to 
receive the impression of the pattern 
thoroughly in every part, its halves are 
put into a massive oven, where they 
are subjected to a baking process that 
renders them sufficiently hard to be- 
come receptacles for the molten iron 
of which the gun is to be made. Then 
they are bolted and pasted together by 
a preparation of cement and lowered 
into a pit constructed for the purpose. 
This pit is bricked all around on the 
inside, and has grate bars at the bot- 
tom, on which a fire can be built. 
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Iron flues on each side of it, reaching 
to and flush with the surface of the 
ground, are also put in, so that a 
draught of air will enable the fire to 
burn well when lighted. Fuel is then 
put on the grate bars. What is termed 
the ‘core barrel’ is then introduced 
into the mould that now stands per- 
pendicularly in the pit (in which posi- 
tion the gun is always cast). This 
core barrel is a hollow tubing, pre- 
senting the appearance almost of a 
fluted column, and is, before being put 
into the pit, wrapped around evenly 
with hempen cord and covered with 
paste. It forms the bore of the gun, 
and to insure the proper casting of the 
piece it must be adjusted in the exact 
centre of the mould. Inside of this is 
now placed a small hydrant pipe, 
which extends to within one inch of 
the bottom of the barrel; through 
this pipe cold water is introduced, 
which, traversing the inch of space at 
the bottom, rises gradually and fills 
the barrel, whence it is led off by a 
surface pipe. The use of the water 
will become apparent. Meanwhile the 
molten iron of which the gun is to be 
made is seething in the melting fur- 
nace. From this furnace to the cast- 
ing pit runners or leaders are now laid, 
and, everything being in readiness, the 
furnace is tapped, when away goes the 
molten, lava-like material, following 
the course of the runners into the 
mould, standing perpendicularly in the 
pit. The mould being filled, the fur- 
nace tap is now closed and the influx 
of iron stopped. The fuel which had 


been previously placed around the 
inner side of the pit is now speedily 
ignited by dropping into it some 
molten iron, and the pit is then en- 
tirely covered over with segments of 
sheet iron. The cold water is now 
continually rushing through the hydrant 
tube and circulating around the inside 
of the core barrel until it reaches the 
surface, when it is led off by a drain as 
above described. This has the ten- 
dency to cool the inside of the gun 
first, while the fire above the grate 
bars keeps the outer portion of it still 
heated. Herein consists the great im- 
provement made in casting ordnance, 
for which Gen. T. J. Rodman obtained 
a patent, and ordnance cooled in this 
manner are known as ‘ Rodman guns.’ 
That portion of the iron which is first 
cooled becomes the hardest part of the 
piece, and by the introduction and 
constant circulation of water on the 
Rodman principle, the inside of the 
ordnance is solidified and made much 
stronger than the outer surface. Form- 
erly, when by natural action the guns 
cooled from the outer surface inward, 
the spongy iron—that less able to re- 
sist the pressure of a discharge—was 
invariably on the inside, and in close 
contact with the propelling power; 
but, by the Rodman system the strong- 
est and hardest part of the piece is its 
inner surface, thus lessening the 
chances of explosion, if not in fact ob- 
viating them entirely. The cooling 
process of a gun of ten-inch calibre oc- 
cupies about five days while that of a 
twenty-inch piece takes up about two 








weeks time. Whenever the water 
comes up to the surface drain of a tem- 
perature exactly equal to that jt pos- 
sessed on entering the core barrel, the 
gun is known to be sufficiently cooled 
for removal. 

‘‘An immense crane, near which the 
casting pit is always dug, is then 
brought into requisition to effect this 
removal. This huge piece of mechan- 
ism has an arm of Brobdignagian pro- 
portions outstretched over the pit, and 
from it are dangling enormous chains. 
These are firmly attached to the piece 
in the pit, and the power of the steam 
engine which sets the crane in motion 
is applied, when up comes the mons- 
trous cannon, apparently as easily as a 
fond mother would lift her infant from 
the cradle. <A strongly built platform 
car stands ready to receive the huge 
load from the iron arm of the crane 
and on this it is safely deposited and 
taken to a massive lathe in the boring 
department, where it is bored and re- 
ceives its finishing touches. When 
taken from the pit, the outside of the 
piece is. rough and_bark-like in ap- 
pearance, and it is placed in the lathe 
to have this rough surface removed, 
which process is performed by the use 
of turning tools somewhat after the 
manner of wood turning. The piece 
has now to be shortened to its required 
length; for, in the casting it is made 
longer than it isintended to be when fin- 
ished. This extra length is added in the 
mould for the purpose of making sure 
that the muzzle of the gun will be of the 
hardest and most solid character. The 
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superfluous spongy piece, which is re- 
moved by a stationery. tool; against 
which the gun revolves, is ‘called the 
‘sinking head,’ and varies: from three 
and a half to four feet in length. When 
this is taken off it can be remelted for 
another casting. Although the core 
barrel occupies the cylindrical space or 
hollow of the gun when in the mould, 
it is much smaller in diameter than the 
bore of the piece is intended to.be, and 
consequently that diameter must be in- 
creased to the size called for by the 
calibre of the gun. To effect this a 
boring rod is introduced at the muzzle, 
after the ‘sinking head’ has been re- 
moved, and while the outer surface of 
the piece is being turned and smoothed, 
this augur-like instrument is gradually 
working its way into the bowels of the 
monster, giving its bore the necessary 
dimensions. When this is done the 
inner surface is polished, and the gun 
is fit for the ‘proving’ process. This 
is gone through. with at the proving 
ground, distant two miles from the 
city, where the resisting force of the 
piece is put to the severest test. A 
charge of ammunition, much greater 
than the gun will ever be loaded with 
when called into active service, is put 
into it and fired. One of two things 
must now take place—either the gun 
stands the discharge uninjured, or else, 
—well, in any other event, that gun it 
would be rather hard to locate! The 
proof firing having been satisfactory, 
the government official. again inspects 
it—it has been once inspected after 
coming from the foundry—and it be- 
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comes the property of the United 
States. The time generally occupied, 
from the casting of a piece to its de- 
livery to the government, is, for a ten- 
inch gun, six weeks; for a fifteen-inch 
columbiad, six weeks, and for a twenty- 
inch monster, nine weeks. 

‘*The capacity of the Fort Pitt 
foundry may be judged from the fol- 
lowing statement: The number of 
hands employed in all its departments 
is in the neighborhood of two hundred. 
Six air furnaces are used in melting the 
iron, the united melting capacity of 
which is over two hundred tons. Thirty 
mammoth lathes are employed in turn- 
ing and boring the pieces, all of which 
lathes receive their motive power from 
a double engine having two eighteen- 


inch cylinders and two feet stroke of 
This engine, by the way, is a 
great curiosity in itself to any one 


piston. 


versed in mechanism. Each of the 
huge cranes, eight in number, has a 
separate engine attached to it, and is 
capable \of lifting forty tons weight. 
The pits for casting are fifteen in num- 
ber, and each one is capable of receiv- 
ing the mould of a large columbiad. 
The ground floor of the foundry, as 
well as the yard, is gridironed all over 
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with railway tracks, for the purpose of 
conveying the guns in any direction. 
Everything, in fine, is in the most com- 
plete order for the manufacture of 
ordnance, and the establishment can 
turn out as many Rodman or Dahlgren 
pieces—the only kind it casts—as the 
government may require, at the short- 
est notice. A lot of fifteen-inch army 
guns is now being finished up—the 
first of a new order received from the 
United States government not long 
since. Of course there is not so much 
hurry and drive in this establishment 
now as there was during the war, 
though the action of the governmentin 
determining on an increased fortifica- 
tion of the coast affords abundant em- 
ployment for the resources of the foun- 
dry, which is the only one where 
twenty-inch guns can be cast. Besides 
casting guns, however, the proprietors 
are engaged in supplying the govern- 
ment with shells and cannon balls- 
The shells are cast in separate moulds; 
but the balls are cast in clusters, and 
afterwards separated by being turned 
apart, after which they are polished 
with emery and painted.”’ 
Henry DupDLey TEETOR. 
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PROBABLY no one in Kansas,whether 
a pioneer or a recent comer, deserves a 
more prominent or a more honorable 
place in the history of this State than 
does Col. D. R. Anthony. Coming 
to Kansas Territory as early as 1854, it 
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may be truthfully said that his life 
work has been devoted to every cause 
that has had for its object the material 
advancement of the young common- 
wealth. Having been an active and 
oftentimes central figure in the stirring 
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events that followed the passage of the 
act of Congress of the 30th of May, 
1854, organizing the territories of 
Nebraska and Kansas, no one is better 
qualified to testify to the fact that the 
latter territory gained her place in the 
starry firmament of states, through 
vast and varied difficulties, than is Col. 
Anthony. And that Kansas became 
at once a star of the first magnitude, 
and that the halo of light surrounding 
this beautiful orb has grown and con- 
tinues to grow in brilliancy, as the 
years come and go, is due, in a very 
marked degree, to the commendable 
deeds of the pioneer settlers who 


braved so many privations and dangers | 


in their persistent and at last successful 
endeavors to save Kansas from the 
blighting curse of slavery and the rule 
of border ruffians. Well may the sur- 
vivors of our territorial era sing the 
song of our Kansas poet: * 


Into loam the sand is melted, 
And the blue grass takes the loam, 
Round about the prairie home; 
And the locomotives roam 

Over landscapes iron belted. 


’ Cities grow where stunted birches 
Hugged the shallow water line, 
And the deepening rivers twine 
Past the factory and mine, 
Orchard slepes and schools and churches. 


Deeper grows the soil and truer, 
More and more the prairie teems 
With a fruitage as of dreams; 





* Hon. Eugene F. Ware, of Fort Scott, who 
has written many poems on Kansas subjects 
over the nom de plume of ‘‘Tronquill.’? A 
volume of his poems has recently been pub- 
lished bearing this quaint title. 
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Clearer, deeper, flow the streams, 
Blander grows the sky and bluer. 


We have made the State of Kansas, 
And to-day she stands complete— 
First in Freedom, first in wheat; 
And her future years will meet 

Ripened hopes and richer stanzas. 


Daniel Read Anthony was born on 
the 22d of August, 1824, at South 
Adams, Massachusetts, and is there- 
fore now sixty-five years old. But 
time has dealt kindly with him, and at 
this ripe age he is still in the full 
vigor of his mature manhood. He 
comes of the old Quaker stock, and 
traces his lineage directly to John 
Anthony, who immigrated to America 
from Wales, landing at Dartmouth, 
Massachusetts, in 1646. Col. Anthony 
is one of seven children, two of whom 
were boys and five girls, among the 
latter being Susan B. Anthony, now 
known to the world as the leader of 
the Woman Suffrage movement in the 
United States, who has devoted her 
life and more than one fortune to the 
cause of the moral, social and political 
elevation and improvement of the 
women of America. 

Col. Anthony also comes of the old’ 
Revolutionary stock. Daniel Read, of 
South Adams, Massachusetts, a grand- 
parent of his, and for whom he was 
named, was in the army of the Revolu- 
tion, and ‘‘served in the division 
which, under Arnold, made the. won- 
derful march through the New England 
states to Quebec, in midwinter, suffer- 
ing untold hardships. At the time’ 
Gen. Burgoyne made the raid upon 
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Bennington, Vermont, Gen. Stark 
sent a messenger to notify the people 
and eall for aid. The messenger 
arrived in South Adams on Sunday 
during church service, rode up to the 
Baptist church, and made known the 
object of his visit. The minister 
stopped in the middle of his sermon 
and called upon all who would volun- 
teer to defend their country to form in 
line in the aisles of the church. Daniel 
Read, who was attending the services 
that Sunday, although not a member 
of the Baptist church, volunteered, 
with others, went to Bennington, and 
fought and helped to defeat the in- 
vader.”’ 

With this incident in the mind of the 
reader, it is easy to understand the 
animating impulse that. led Col. 
Anthony to cast his lot with the first 
party of Free State settlers that left 
Boston and Worcester on the 17th 
and 18th of July, 1854, bound for 
Kansas territory. Even at that time, 
so soon after the organization of the 
territory, the excitement in the North, 
and especially in the New England 
states, occasioned by the efforts of the 
slave power to establish slavery in 
Kansas, was becoming intense. A 
meeting* of ‘‘squatters’’ had been 
held at a point three miles west of 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, as early as 
the roth of June following the organi- 





* Lewis Burnes, of Weston, Missouri, was 
president of that meeting, and J. H. R. Cundiff, 
of St. Joseph, Missouri, was secretary. The 
other component parts of the meeting were 
also Missourians or Southerners. 


zation of the territory, at which it had 
been declared, that ‘‘ we will afford 
protection to no Abolitionist as a 
settler of Kansas territory,’’ and that 
‘“we recognize the institution of slav- 
ery as already existing in the terri- 
tory.’’ 

Col. Anthony, then in the thirtieth 
year of his age, was ferociously hostile 
to the institution of slavery. His keen 
sense of justice, that has always been 
one of his chief characteristics, led 
him early to espouse the cause of 
freedom, and to urge a relentless war 
upon slavery, while his perceptive and 
reflective faculties, being of more than 
ordinary keenness and depth, impelled 
him to do battle in the interest of what 
he conceived to be right and proper, 
with relation to the establishment of 
slavery in the new territories, at the 
first opportunity that presented itself 
to him. The reader will not be sur- 
prised therefore to find the name of D. 
R. Anthony enrolled among the Free 
State settlers who came to Kansas with 
the first colony sent out by the New 
England Emigrant Aid Society, under 
the direction of Mr. Eli Thayer, of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, who was the 
leading spirit in organizing the society. 

This colony of pioneer Emigrant Aid 
settlers reached the mouth of the Kan- 
sas river on the 28th of July, 1854, 
and held a meeting at which it was 
resolved, in effect, that each member 
of the colony should refrain from al- 
lowing his sentiments on the subject of 
slavery becoming known to the pro- 
Slavery settlers then in the territory of 
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Kansas.* Or, in other words, that the 
efforts of the Pro-slaveryites to estab- 
lish their pet institution in the terri- 
tory should be allowed to pass un- 
noticed, apparently, by the colonists, 
who were to pursue the even tenor of 
their respective ways, saying nothing 
and doing nothing in open opposition 
to the hostile party. To this resolu- 
tion Mr. J. C. Archibald, of Massachu- 
setts, Dr. John Doy, of New York, Mr. 
Samuel F. Tappan, of Massachusetts, 
and Mr. D. R. Anthony excepted and 
withdrew from. the meeting, having 
first declared that they had come to 
the territory to assist in establishing a 
Free State; that they hated slavery and 
the slave power; and that they did not 
propose, now that they were entering a 
field upon which this contest was to 
be fought to a finish, to show the 
white feather by keeping their mouths 
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closed whenever the subject of slavery 
was mentioned. And each of them 
had the courage to support his utter- 
ance at the point of a dagger or at the 
muzzle of a gun, if need be—an asser- 
tion that will become more and more 
apparent as the reader follows this 
sketch to its close. 

Having rested a day at the mouth of 
the Kansas river, the march into the 
interior began on the 29th of July ; and 
on the morning of the 31st the pioneer 
settlers pitched their tents at a point 
about seven miles west of the mouth of 
the Wakarusa, where the historic city 
of Lawrence now stands. And, on the 
following day, the 1st of August, a 
meeeting was held at this camping- 
ground, at which it was voted to ‘‘ stop 
here.’’ Thus Col. Anthony became 
one of the founders of the city of Law- 
rence, there being at ‘that time but one 





* Among the very earliest settlements made 
in the territory was that of Wyandotte, at the 
point where the Kansas river empties into the 
Missouri, and immediately opposite the present 
Kansas City, Missouri. The convention that 
adopted the present constitution of the State of 
Kansas was held at Wyandotte. But the his- 
toric town is now a thing of the past, the name 
having been changed some time ago to Kansas 
City. This change was urged by ‘‘ town lot 
boomers ’’ principally who hoped to attract the 
attention of the unsuspecting speculator who 
might otherwise have gone across the river to 
Kansas City, Missouri. It was a clear case of 
the tail attempting to wag the dog. 


+ Each of these gentlemen afterwards became 
famous Kansas characters. Tappan was a news- 


paper correspondent and a fighter who knew no 
fear. He was clerk of the first territorial 
legislature, and for many years thereafter was 
prominent in Kansas affairs, a co-worker and 
companion of United States Senators Ingalls 
and Plumb, John Brown, of Osawatomia, etc. 
Archibald was a builder and a prominent Free 
State character. Dr. John Doy probably had 
a more exciting and checkered career than 
either of the other two. For assisting slaves 
to escape into Nebraska he was sentenced to 
five years imprisonment in the penitentiary, in 
1859, but he was rescued from the jail in St. 
Joseph, where he was confined, and taken to 
Lawrence where a public reception was ten- 
dered him. His ‘‘ Narrative of John Doy,”’ 
published in 1860 by a New York firm, is 
intensely interesting. Archibald and Doy ate 
dead. 



















































small log house on the present site of 
the city.* 

In the fall of that year, after having 
familiarized himself somewhat with the 
condition of the settlers then in the 
territory—both the free-state and pro- 
slavery settlers—Col. Anthony returned 
to his home in Rochester, New York. 

During his stay in Lawrence, or 
rather Wakaroosa, as it was then called, 
he had written several letters to a 
Rochester paper concerning affairs in 
the territory. These letters were signed 
“DPD. R. A.,’’ that there might be no 
mistake as to their authorship, and in 
them the writer urged upon the people 
of the North that if Kansas was to be 


organized as a free state, there must be . 
a large emigration from that section at 


once. There was no room left by the 
writer for misconstruing the tenor of 





* This settlement was first named ‘‘ Wauka- 
rusa,’’ after the stream bearing that name, 
which was also sometimes spelled ‘*‘ Wakaroo- 
sa.”’? The Herald of Freedom was first dated, 
‘* Waukarusa, Kansas Territory, October 21, 
1854.’ Richardson’s ‘‘ Beyond the Mississ- 
ippi,’’ gives this legend of the origin and sig- 
* nificance of the name: ‘* Many moons ago, 
before white men ever saw these prairies, there 
was a great freshet. While the waters were 
rising, an Indian girl on horseback came to the 
stream and began fording it. Her steed went 
in deeper and deeper, until, as she sat upon 
him, she was half immersed. Surprised and 
affrighted, she ejaculated ‘ Wau-ka-ru-sa!’ [hip 
deep.}] She finally crossed in safety, but after 
the invariable custom of the savages, they com- 
memorated her adventure by re-naming both 
her and the stream, ‘ Waukarusa.’’’ With all 
due respect to Mr. Richardson’s legend, the 
word ‘‘Wakarusa’”’ is the Indian name for a 
“iver of milkweeds. 
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these letters. He said plainly that in 
order to establish the institution of 
slavery in the territory all laws, both 
of God and man, would be trampled 
upon by the border ruffians, who were 
already present in considerable num- 
bers, and who were aided and encour- 
aged in their lawlessness by the more 
‘*respectable’’ element of the slave 
power. These letters were copied in 
the New York 7ribune, and other east- 
ern journals, and freely commented 
upon editorially. So that when Col. 
Anthony arrived at his home in New 
York he found the press of that state 
more than ever occupied in discussing 
the subject of slavery in the territories. 
And, although these particular letters 
of his had not called this subject into 
being, yet they had been instruments 
in furthering the discussion that 
eventually resulted in the admission of 
Kansas into the Union as a free state, 
and in precipitating the greatest civil 
war of modern times. 

Already there was much talk of or- 
ganizing a new political party ‘‘pledged 
simply and only to the policy of pro- 
hibiting the existence of slavery in all 
the territories of the United States.’ 
Small meetings for this purpose were 
held late in the fall of 1854, which re- 
sulted in the birth of the Republican 
party, ‘‘organized on the one great 
principle of resisting the spread of 
slavery.’’ Col. Anthony was. in at its 
birth, and from that hour to the pre- 
sent his faith in the principles of that 
party has never for one moment fal- 
tered. When the call was issued for a 
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Republican state convention, to be 
held at Saratoga, on the 4th of July, 
1855—the first ever held in the state of 
New York—his name appeared as a 
signer from Monroe county. In every 
National and state campaign in which 
the Republican party has had an in- 
terest, since the hour of its birth, he 
has been one of its most devoted fol- 
lowers and supporters—in conventions, 
on the stump, and through the press. 
Figuratively speaking, Kansas and the 
Republican party have been his two 
idols—his twin stars, to which he 
pinned his faith when they first came 
into being, thirty-five years ago. And 
their lustre has never once grown dim 
in his sight. 

In June 1857, Col. Anthony, having 
disposed of his business in Rochester, 
returned to Kansas and located at 
Leavenworth,* which town had at that 
time begun to attract public attention ; 
a fact due, in a great measure, to the 
éstablishment of the Fort Leavenworth 
military reservation immediately north 
of the town site, and which was occu- 
» pied by the government, then, as now, 
as a military post and depot of sup- 





*As early as 1827 United States troops were 
stationed at this point. It was called a canton- 
ment until February 8, 1832, when it became a 
fort. The name of the fort comes from the 
colonel of the Third regiment, United States 
troops—Henry H. Leavenworth—who selected 
the site and began erecting barracks in July, 
1827. Fort Leavenworth is the headquarters 
of the Department of the Missouri, and now 
has schools for military purposes, and the 
largest military prison in the United States, 
erected a few years ago. 
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plies. Missouri river boats made 
regular trips to this point from St. 
Louis, and many .Kansas immigrants 
landed at Leavenworth. 

This Kansas immigrant, by the way, 
was a very promiscuous individual. He 
came from the cold regions of the 
North; from ‘‘the stern east near the 
ocean’s unrest;’’ from the land of 
sunny savannahs; and from the then 
resplendent West. And his ideas were 
born of the locality whence he came. 
It was a heterogeneous gathering that 
was to be met with in this border town 
of Leavenworth, containing, as it did, 
some of the very worst as well as some 
of the best and noblest types of Ameri- 
can manhood. Here one could have 
met the finished scholar fresh from his 
collegiate studies, or the sturdy and 
unlettered day-laborer, bent upon 
gaining a livelihood in the new terri- 
tory. The merchant and the mechanic, 
the professional -and the unprofessional 
man, and he who was merely a quiet 
‘‘looker-on in Vienna’’—all were 
gathered together here in this young 
metropolis. There were those of every 
political as well as those of every re- 
ligious faith. And of the former not 
a few were pronounced in their belief 
in the institution of slavery, and were 
free to declare their determination to 
establish this institution in Kansas, 
even though its soil should be baptized 
in blood through their efforts. 

On the 27th of June, 1857, Hon. 
Abraham Lincoln, in a speech delivered 
at Springfield, Illinois, which was 
largely devoted to Kansas, said among 
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other things: ‘‘Nothing but bold, wicked 
despotism has ruled or reigned there 
since it was organized asaterritory. . 
Look, Douglas, and see yonder people 
fleeing—see the full columns of brave 
men stopped—see the press and type 
flying into the river—and tell me what 
does this! It is your Squatter Sove- 
reignity! Let slavery spread over the 
territories, and God will sweep us with 
a brush of fire from this solid globe.’’ 

Col. Anthony found these utterances 
of Mr. Lincoln to fairly represent the 
condition of affairs in the territory 
when he arrived at his destination. 
Leavenworth was a typical Missouri 
river town, with little law or order— 
where disputes were often settled by 
force of arms—characteristics that have 
clung to it, to some extent, even unto 
this day. Since 1854 a civil war had 
been waged in Kansas, and the end 
was yet uncertain: The free-state men 
and the pro-slaveryites were as much 
arrayed against each other as were the 
contending armies of the North and 
South some years later. There was no 
middle ground upon which even the 
very timid might stand. He who was 
not for the establishment of slavery 
in the territory was squarely against 
it. 

Col. Anthony became known at once 
as a radical and uncompromising free- 
state man—one who had ‘‘that firm- 
ness of spirit and swell of soul which 
meets danger without fear,’’ and com- 
monly known as courage—a courage 
that would sustain him in any emer- 
gency. He was a very conspicuous 
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figure in all of the most prominent 
affairs of the territory, political or 


: Otherwise. Without assuming the 


leadership, he was recognized as a 
leader among the free-state men, and, 
although there were those of his own 
party who were personally opposed to 
him, when he announced his determin- 
ation to accomplish an object he 
always had a strong and willing follow- 
ing. 

Under his leadership the printing 
material used by a pro-slavery paper in 
Leavenworth was thrown through a 
second-story window into the street 
below, and when some one proposed 
to raise the window, he said, ‘‘ No, let 
sash and all go!’’ And it all” went, 
even to the stove in which was a roar- 
ing fire at the time. Much of the 
material was carried away, piece by 
piece, as souvenirs of the great event. 

As mayor of Leavenworth, houses 
of ill-repute in which thieves, cut- 
throats and murderers were wont to 
congregate, were burned to the ground, 
the inmates being given a brief warn- 
ing to vacate. By this means the 
utterly vicious and depraved were 
scattered, and the moral atmosphere 
of the town purified. The exigencies 
of the times demanded radical meas- 
ures, and Col. Anthony did not be- 
lieve in being overly fastidious in deal- 
ing with the common enemy. He was 
always equal to the emergency, going 
upon the principle that the ends justi- 
fied the means. 


On the 13th of January, 1859, a 
colored man named Charles Fisher, an 





alleged fugitive slave, was kidnapped 
in Leavenworth by Deputy United 
States Marshal Frank Campbell and 
an assistant, who broke into the Plant- 
ers’ House over the opposition of Mr. 
Leonard T. Smith, its proprietor. On 
the 24th of that month, this alleged 
fugitive slave was rescued by free-state 
men at Leavenworth, ‘‘led by D. R. 
Anthony.’’ Lewis Ledyard Weld, 
Champion Vaughan, George W. Gar- 
diner, David H. Bailey, Robert W. 
Hamer, and other Republicans, were 
engaged in giving Fisher his freedom. 
In Leavenworth Fisher was a barber. 
In Mississippi, after the war, he became 
a state senator. 

On the 28th of January, 1861, the 
Leavenworth Daily Conservative made 
its first appearance with D. R. An- 
thony as publisher, and D. W. Wilder 
as editor. The day following a tele- 
gram was received in Leavenworth, 
dated at Washington, D. C., and 
signed by Marcus J. Parrott, the terri- 
torial delegate in Congress from 
Kansas, announcing that President 
Buchanan had signed the bill admitting 
Kansas into the Union. The Conserv- 
ative issued an ‘‘extra’’ containing this 
joyful announcement, which Cal. An- 
thony carried on horseback to Law- 
rence, thirty-five miles distant, where 
the territorial legislature was then in 
session.* The policy of the Con- 
servative may be pretty well under- 


*The Kansas State Historical Society cele- 
brated the Kansas Quarter-Centennial at the 
Grand Opera House in Topeka, on the 29th of 
January, 1886, at which Col. Anthony, presi- 
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‘stood after reading the resolutions 


following, which were introduced by 
Col. Anthony as secretary of the Re- 
publican Congressional convention, 
composed of representatives from the 
entire state (there being but one mem- 
ber of Congress from* Kansas at that 
time), held in Topeka on the 22d of 





dent of the society, referred to this event in the 
following words: ‘‘It was my _ privilege, 
twenty-five years ago to-day, to carry on horse- 
back from Leavenworth to the territorial legis- 
lature then in session at Lawrence, intelligence 
of the admission of Kansas into the Union. 

I came to Kansas because, under the 
teachings of Garrison, Sumner, Gerritt Smith 
and Thad. Stevens, I had been brought up to 
detest-the methods by which the political slave 
power of the country was seeking to rob this 
free government of its birth-right, of free terri- 
tory, and to blast it with the withering curse of 
human slavery. Through the territorial period 
I was a witness of the struggle which culmin- 
ated in the triumph of free principles in the ad- 
mission of Kansas under the Wyandotte Con- 
stitution [adopted on the 29th of July, 1859], 
on the 29th of January, 1861. * Simultaneous 
with the occurrence of that event, with Gen. 
Web. Wilder and others, I had succeeded in 
establishing a free state newspaper at Leaven- 
worth—The Leavenworth Dazly Conservative. 
It was an ‘extra’ of that paper that I was en- 
abled to take with me to Lawrence to announce 
to the territorial legislature the signing of the 
act of admission. Everywhere in the territory 
the rejoicing of the people was intense. At 
Leavenworth the old cannon, Kickapoo, (now 
one of the relics in the rooms of the State His- 
torical Society) was placed upon the esplanade 
and loaded with copies of the Bogus Statutes 
[see foot-note p. 411, MAGAZINE OF WESTERN 
History, February, 1889], and they were 
fired across the river into Missouri, or as far in 
that direction as gunpowder would carry 
them.”’ . 
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May, 1861, and which were adopted by 
that convention: 

Resolved, By the Republican party 
of the state of Kansas, in convention 
assembled: That the existing condi- 
tion of national affairs demands the 
emphatic and unmistakable expression 
of the convictions of the people of the 
state, and that Kansas allies herself 
with the uprising Union hosts of the 
North to uphold the policy of the 
Administration. 

Resolved; That the grave responsi- 
bilities of this hour could not have 
been safely postponed, and that they 
have not arrived too soon; and that in 
the present war between government 
and anarchy the mildest compromise is 
treason against humanity. 

Resolved, That we spurn as specious 
sophistries all suggestions for the 
peaceful dismemberment of the Union, 
and pledge our fortunes and our honor 
to its maintenance. 

On the 3d of June, 1861, a Rebel 
flag was captured at Iatan, Missouri, 
by members of the First Kansas Regi- 
ment, and taken to Leavenworth. It 
was the first Rebel flag captured, and 
created intense excitement, many 
prominent men opposing the act as 
illegal. The Conservative heartily en- 
dorsed the act of the soldiers. On the 
13th of that month an article appeared 
in the Leavenworth Herald on the latan 
flag matter, in which the writer charged 
“‘D. R. Anthony of the Conservative’’ 
with falsehood, and otherwise abused 
him. So vicious had been the attack 
of the Herald that it was deemed by 
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Col. Anthony and some of his warmest 
friends absolutely necessary that a re- 
traction be demanded, especially in 
view of the fact that the Free State 
men were being continually denounced 
as cowards by the Herald and its Pro- 
slavery supporters. That morning R. 
C. Satterlee of the Hera/d was met on 
the public street in Leavenworth by 
Col. Anthony and Mr. Robert W. 
Hamer. Being asked if he was the 
author of the article referred to, Mr. 
Satterlee said he was. Col. Anthony 
demanded a retraction upon the ground 
that the statements therein were 
false. Mre Satterlee refused to re- 
tract, but stepping back drew a re; 
volver and fired at Col. Anthony, 
without effect. The Colonel also 
drew his revolver and proved a 
better marksman than his antagonist, 
for Mr. Satterlee fell mortally wounded 
and died in twenty minutes. Six or 
seven shots were fired by the two men, 
one of which seriously wounded Col. 
Anthony’s friend Hamer. A prelim- 
inary hearing was had, and Col. 
Anthony was bound over to the July 
term of the District Court. His coun- 
sel asked the prosecution to make the 
amount of the bond as great as they 
saw proper, and the amount fixed upon 
was the largest ever before demanded 
in Kansas from any one charged with 
the commission of any crime. But the 
bond was promptly furnished. When 
court convened in July the prosecu- 
tion used every legal means to convict 
the defendant. After patiently listen- 
ing to the evidence and the argument 











of counsel.for five days, the jury, after 
a brief consultation, returned a verdict 
of not guilty. 

Col. Anthony continued as publisher 
of Zhe Daily Conservative until the 
8th of November, 1861, when he sold 
the paper, having been, meantime, ap- 
pointed postmaster of Leavenworth by 
President Lincoln on the rst of May, 
mustered in as Major of the Seventh 
Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry 
on the 29th of September, appointed 
Provost Marshal of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, on the 8th of October, and pro- 
moted to the rank of Lieutenant-Col- 
onel on the 29th of October. A few 
days later, on the 11th of November, 
he found himself in command at the 
battle of the Little Blue, where he 
achieved a signal victory over a force 
of guerrillas of four times his number. 
In the hottest of the fight a Rebel 
cavalryman, who had unguardedly rid- 
den into the Union lines, fired at Col. 
Anthony when within ten or fifteen 
feet of him, the shot striking the hilt 
and scabbard of his sword, which alone 
saved the gallant leader from being 
seriously wounded, if not fatally. The 
Colonel proved a better shot, for the 
enemy’s horse fell mortally wounded, 
and the rider was at once captured and 
removed to a place of. safety—where 
he could reflect at his leisure on the 
uncertain outcome of the Rebellion 


in which his service had been so. 


brief. 

‘Col. Anthony’s position in the army 
afforded him still better opportunities 
for assisting slaves into freedom, and 
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no such an opportunity was ever al- 
lowed to pass without his taking ad- 
vantage of it. That seems to have been 
a part.of his mission in the war for the 
suppression of the Rebellion, for hist- 
ory records the fact that ‘‘ on the 2zoth 
of December, 1861, there came march- 
ing into Leavenworth, in gay proces- 
sion, one hundred contrabands that 
had been freed by Col. Anthony at In- 
dependence, Missouri, a few days 
prior.’’ 

In June, 1862, Lieut.-Col. Anthony 
was left temporarily in command of 
Brig.-Gen. . Robert B. Mitchell’s 
brigade, with headquarters at Camp 
Etheridge, Tennessee. The frequent 
desertion of slaves at that time from 
the plantations of the South, and their 
presence within the Federal lines, was 
the occasion of much annoyance to the 


officers in command. The sentiment 


prevailed among many of the higher 
officers of the Federal armies, and 
among many of the good people of the 
North, that these runaway slaves 
should be returned to their masters. 
Although any other kind of property 
might be confiscated with impunity, 
the troops were often, under the strict- 
est orders, required to render all pos- 
sible assistance to masters in search of 
their absconding chattels. While the 
war was being thus prosecuted by the 
North, and slavery thus protected, in 
obedience to this Pro-slavery senti- 
ment, and the expressed desire of 
many Northerners that the Rebellion 
should be suppressed without interfer- 
ing with slavery, Lieut.-Col. Anthony 
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issued the following order to the brigade 

temporarily under his command: 

Headquarters Mitchell’s Brigade, Ad- 
vance Column, First Brigade, First 

Division General Army of the Mis- 

sissippi, 

Camp ETHERIDGE, TENNESSEE, 
June 18, 1862. 
[GENERAL ORDER No. 26.] 

1. The impudence and impertinence 
of the open and armed rebels, traitors, 
secessionists and Southern Rights men 
of this section of the state of Ten- 
nessee, in arrogantly demanding the 
right to search our camp for fugitive 
slaves has become a nuisance, and will 
no longer be tolerated. Officers will 
see that this class of men who visit our 
camp for this purpose are excluded 
from our lines. 

2. Should any persons be found 
‘within our lines they will be arrested 
and sent to headquarters. 

3. Any officer or soldier of this com- 
mand who shall arrest and deliver to 
his master a fugitive slave shall be 
summarily and severely punished, ac- 
cording to the laws relative to such 
crimes. . 

4. The strong Union sentiment in 
this section is most gratifying, and all 
officers and soldiers in their intercourse 
with the loyal and those favorably dis- 
posed are requested to act in their 
usual kind and courteous manner, and 
protect them to the fullest extent. 

By order of D. R. AntHony, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Seventh Kansas Volun- 
teers, commanding. 

W. W. H. LAWRENCE, 

Captain and Assistant Adj.-General. 
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When Gen. Mitchell returned to 
headquarters, a few days later, and re- 
sumed command of his brigade, he 
was greatly excited and indignant be- 
cause the order had been issued, but 
knowing the public sentiment among 
the masses of the people at home, as 
well as the rank and file of the army 
under his command, was in favor of 
just such an order, he did not feel like 
taking upon himself the responsibility 
of countermanding it. He summoned 
Col. Anthony before him, however, 
when the following interesting conver- 
sation was had, which so aptly illus- 
trates the quick perceptive powers with 
which the subject of this sketch is 
blessed that it is here quoted in full. 

Gen. Mitchell—‘‘ Col. Anthony, you 
will at once countermand your ‘ Order 
No. 26.’”’ 

Col. Anthony—‘‘As a subordinate 
officer it is my duty to obey your 
orders, but you will remember, Gen- 
eral, that ‘Order No. 26’ is a brigade 
order; and I am not now in command 
of the brigade. Of course, you are 
aware the lieutenant-colonel of a regi- 
ment cannot countermand a brigade 
order.’’ 

Gen. M.—‘‘ Oh, that need not stand 
in the way, Col. Anthony; I can put 
you in command long enough for 
that.’’ 

Col. A.—‘‘Do you put me in com- 
mand of the brigade?’’ 

Gen. M.—‘‘ Yes, sir.’’ 

Col. A.—‘‘ You say, Gen. Mitchell, 
that I am now the commanding officer 
of this brigade ?’’ 














Gen. M.—“‘ Yes, sir, you are in com- 
mand.’’ 

Col. A.—‘‘Then, sir, as commanding 
officer of the brigade, I am not subject 
to your orders ; and as to your request 
that ‘Order No. 26’ be countermanded, 
I respectfully decline to grant it. 
‘Brigade Order No. 26’ shall not be 
countermanded while I remain in com- 
mand.’’ 

And the order never was couater- 
manded, althoug it was in direct con- 
travention of Gen. Halleck’s celebrated 
‘‘ Order No. 3.’ Col. Anthony con- 
tinued to carry out the letter and 
spirit of his order with his own com- 
‘mand, and refused to allow his troops 
to be used in assisting in the capture of 
runaway slaves. In every instance 
where acolored man or woman, fleeing 
from bondage, sought protection within 
his lines it was afforded. Although 
slave masters came repeatedly, armed 
with special and positive orders from 
the brigade commander to allow them 
to search within his lines for fugitive 
slaves, Col. Anthony persisted in re- 
fusing to honor such orders. For such 
refusal he was finally arrested, by order 
of Gen. Mitchell, upon the charge of 
insubordination. This arrest immedi- 
ately became the subject of comment 
by the press and people generally, 
throughout the entire country, and the 
Senate of the United States, taking 
cognizance of the matter, passed the 
following resolution : 

Resolved: That the President of the 
United States be directed to communi- 
cate tothe Senate any information he 
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may have as to the reasons for the 
arrest of Lieut.-Col. Anthony, of the 
Seventh Kansas regiment, if, in his 
opinion, such information can be given 
without injury to the public service. 
The result was the restoration to 
active duty of Col. Anthony within 
sixty days after his arrest, by order of 
Gen. Halleck, who was satisfied that 
public sentiment in the North sustained 
the course pursued by the Kansas sol- 


‘dier. Having been restored to his 


command Col. Anthony resigned, after 
having served faithfully and gallantly 
as an officer of the Seventh Kansas for 
a little more than a year. 

Returning at once to Leavenworth, 
Col. Anthony became the recognized 
leader of the Repubjican party of that 
town and county, as he had been of 
the Free-State party before the admis- 
sion of the territory as a state. In 
March, 1863, he was elected mayor by 
a large majority as the Republican 
candidate, and under his vigorous and 
determined administration the loyal 
and law-abiding people of the town 
were no longer terrorized by the rebel 
desperadoes and gangs of lawless char- 
acters that had committed acts of vio- 
lence, almost without number, for so 
long a time prior to this new regime. 

It was discovered very soon that the 
new Mayor could apply the torch as 
gracefully as if presiding over a regular 
session of the city council, and he 
could shoot as coolly as if practicing at 
a target. And he was just as willing as 
he was capable, believing, as he did, 
that the most approved and effective 
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way of fighting the Devil was by using 
the Devil’s own weapons. It was not 
long, therefore, until the name of An- 
thony struck terror to the heart of the 
outlaw. It required men of his char- 
acter to rescue Kansas from out the 
darkness into which she had been 
plunged by the pro-slavery party in 
_ 1854, and in which she remained until 
peace had been declared between the 
North and South, and slavery forever 
blotted out. Absolutely without fear, 
as true to the cause of freedom as the 
needle is to the pole, a leader among 
leaders, Lieut.-Col. D. R. Anthony 
was the Oliver Cromwell of Kansas, 
both before and during the late Civil 
war. 

But it is as an editor and publisher 
that Col. Anthony is now best known 
to the people of Kansas. On the zoth 
of September, 1864, he bought a half- 
interest in the Leavenworth Daily 
Bulletin, and on the 29th of June, 
1867, he became the sole owner. The 
Bulletin was consolidated with the 
Leavenworth Daily Times on the 13th 
of November, 1871, when he became 
the sole owner and editor of the Zimes, 
in which capacity he continued until 
the 17th of November, 1887, when he 
sold a controlling interest in the plant 
to an eastern syndicate at a handsome 
figure. He was president of the first 
editorial convention of newspaper men 
held in Kansas in 1874, and was presi- 
dent of the Editors and Publishers 
Association of Kansas in 1875. Asan 
evidence of his great popularity as an 
editor it need only be cited that when, 


on the evening of the roth of May, 
1875, he was shot and severely 
wounded by an obscure person, as he 
was entering the opera house at Leaven- 
worth, and the wires carried the news 
to the press of the country that ‘‘ Col. 
D. R. Anthony has been cruelly assas- 
sinated,’’ the leading daily and weekly 
papers in Kansas ‘made their appear- 
ance with inverted column rules, which 
sombre garb they continued in until 
there was hope of his recovery. The 
ball passed through the right clavicle 
almost exactly in its longitudinal centre, 
fracturing it in its entirety, wounded 
the sub-clayian artery, and lodged 
somewhere in his body, where it still 
remains. Immediately after the receipt 
of the injury, the wounded man walked 
deliberately up from six to ten steps, 
twelve feet across the floor, and sat 
down on achair. A physician being 
near reached him almost instantly, 
laid him down on the floor, and made 
search for the wound.. When found, 
bright arterial blood was flowing per- 
pendicularly therefrom about an ‘inch 
in height and three-eighths of an inch 
in diameter. The appearance presented 
was that of a fountain playing at a very 
low pressure. Within six seconds after 
the wound was exposed the blood sud- 
denly ceased to flow, and both respira- 
tion and pulsation stopped. All pre- 
sent supposed the wounded man dead. 
In about one minute, or perhaps less, 
respiration again began in a very feeble 
way, and it was fully fifteen minutes 
thereafter before the faintest pulsation 
could be detected at the left wrist. 
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The amount of blood lost was estimated 
at about two quarts. No pulsation 
was discoverable in the radical artery 
of the right side, nor has there ever 
since been any. His strong physical 
constitution and his indomitable will- 
power kept him alive under circum- 
stances that would have caused the 
death of any man of less resolute de- 
termination; and at the end of three 
months he was again able to appear 
upon the streets and partially resume 
editorial work on the Times. : 

On the ist of July, 1889, Col. 
Anthony again became the managing 
editor of the Zimes, in which capacity 
he seems eminently fitted. As an 
editorial writer he ranks among the 
very best in the state. When he 
stepped down and out of the Zimes 
nearly two years ago the press of Kan- 
sas lost one of its brightest representa- 
tives, and the paper he had built up 
was likened to the play of Hamlet with 
the principal character left out. And 
the prediction then made that his place 
could never be supplied was a prophecy 
soon fulfilled. During his brief ab- 
sence from the control of the paper it 
drifted rapidly into public disfavor, 
and in order that it might be saved 
from an ignoble death he was at last 
induced to again take hold of the helm 
and steer the sinking craft into a safe 
harbor. Under his splendid editorial 
and business management the paper is 
now keeping pace with the phenomenal 
growth of the state. His combined 
genius and talent crop out in every 
issue of the paper, and the press of 
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Kansas, without an exception, has 
hailed his return to its ranks with 
every indication of sincere joy. 

Col. Anthony is a man of very posi- 
tive character, of a high sense of pub- 
lic duty, and an indomitable will to 
carry out his convictions atall hazards. 
He bows to no human dictation, but 
unflinchingly advocates those prin- 
ciples in public life that to him seem 
best for the public good. 

As a diplomat in politics he may 
very properly be said to be a failure. 
He does not resort to strategy in order 
to accomplish an end, but he attains 
his object by hard blows, seemingly 
caring but little, if anything, as to 
whether his course meets with the pub- 
lic’s applause or not. And yet it must 
not be understood that he is blind to 
public applause, for probably no man 
appreciates it more than he does. For 
it demonstrates to him two things that 
are very pleasant to most men: first, his 
being right; and,second, being indorsed. 
And it must be said to his credit that 
few men in Kansas, if, indeed, any, 
have advocated more radical unpopu- 
lar measures that have afterwards be- 
come the adopted policy of the state 
as represented by the party in control 
of public affairs than has Col. Anthony. 

His power over deliberative bodies is 
especially worthy of mention. With 
an almost total absence of imagination, 
and with no attempt at rhetoric, he is 
yet one of the most powerful debaters 
in the state, either in the halls of the 
legislature, in political conventions, or 
upon the stump. His unswerving de- 
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votion to his party, his abiding faith iu 
pure principles, and his unsullied 
patriotism, command for him the res- 
pect and admiration of friends and foes 
alike. In addressing a public gather- 
ing of any character, his power of de- 
livery is so forcible and the presenta- 
tion of his subject is so:clear and logi- 
cal that he soon has almost absolute 
control of his listeners. In this respect 
he is not unlike the great and only 
‘* Jim Lane of Kansas,’’ of whom a 
prominent character wrote many years 
ago: ‘‘ The electric shock of his extra- 
ordinary eloquence thrills like the blast 
of a trumpet; the magnetism of his 
manner, the fire of his glance, the 
studied earnestness of his utterances, 
find a sudden response in the will of 


his audience, and he sways them likea 
field of reeds shaken in the wind.’’ 

During his long residence in Kansas 
Col. Anthony has held numerous offices 
of honor and trust. Like all men 
of his character he has many friends 
and some very bitter enemies. But of 
these latter he can rest assured that 
they are hopelessly in the minority as 
compared with the staunch friends 
that he has. And so long as the history 
of Kansas is read by liberty-loving 
people, just so long will the name of 
D. R. Anthony stand out in bold relief 
as a patriot whose monument is to be 
found in the constitution of Kansas, 
and in the peaceful homes of her 
nearly two millions of free people. 

W. W. ADMIRE. 
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THE fever had run its course—con- 
valesence was slow. The TZimes of 
January 7, 1846, shows in a brief para- 
graph that affairs are looking toa more 
normal and healthful condition in the 
railway world. Preceding a _ four 
column list of railways comes this ex- 
planation: ‘‘ The following is a list of 
the railway plans deposited at the 
Private Bill office and House of Lords 
up to 31st of December, 1845.- The 
list contains the titles of 718 lines, 
no less than 549 having disappeared 
since our publication of the schemes 
provisionally registered on the 17th of 
December last. A more sufficient 
proof of the unhealthy extent of the 
railway speculation, for denouncing 
which we were honored with so much 
scurrilous abuse a few months since, 
could not be desired.”’ 

In an editorial comment upon these 
important facts the TZimes added: 
‘‘Amid the bursting of the railway bub- 
bles many are vanishing into air, which 
a short time ago had all the outward 
appearances of sound and substantial 
projects. No less, than five hundred 
and forty-nine of the provisionally re- 
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gistered lines have altogether disap- 
peared, leaving nothing behind them 
but a mass of liability which must be- 
come the subject of litigation between 
the projectors and the allottees—the 
victimized and the victims. We have 
been told that we ought to have dis- 
criminated between the good schemes 
and the bad—a task which would have 
been endless, for we might as well have 
amused ourselves with searching for 
needles in haystacks, as have attempt- 
ed to pick out the substantial projects 
from the mass of rubbish that was 
being every day thrown forth into the 
share-market.’’ Another feature of this 
speculative epoch is described in the 
following words: ‘Besides’ the pro- 
visionally registered railways not in- 
cluded in the list of those which 
have deposited their plans, allow- 
ance must be made for the many 
schemes that are _ impracticable, 
as well as for the many that 
have made an imperfect and merely 
formal deposit of the necessary 
documents. With reference to the 
first class of Schemes that will ulti- 
mately fall into the category of 
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bubbles, discoveries are now being un- 
expectedly made of insurmountable 
obstacles to the construction of lines 
that have been high in public favor. 
Natural impediments to the efforts of 
the engineer were never thought of 
while the spirit of speculation was at 
its height. Away it went, bounding 
over hills and mountains with the most 
elastic buoyancy, forgetting that thése 
obstructions would have to be sur- 
mounted in a very different way before 
‘a railway could be carried either 
through or over them. 


enthusiasm that has been manifested 
on the subject of bringing together re- 
mote cities, and facilitaiing commer- 
cial intercourse between all parts of the 
kingdom it appears that nature is still 


a little too powerful in some places to 
be made subservient to science. The 
much-vaunted plan for railway com- 
munication between Manchester and 
Southampton, for instance, is now al- 
leged to be simply an impossibility. In 
the excitement of launching the scheme, 
allotting the shares, getting the plans 
deposited in time, and congratulating 
the fortunate shareholders on this last 
grand point having been gained, every 
one seems to have forgotten the exist- 
ence of the Cottonwold hills, which 
present, it is now declared, an insur- 
mountable barrier to the railway being 
constructed. We fear this is not the 
only instance in which positive imprac- 
ticability will neutralize all the efforts 
that may have been made to serve the 
proper notices and lodge the necessary 
plans, in compliance with the standing 


After all the - 
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orders of Parliament. It is evident 
that the ‘deposits with the Board of 
Trade will turn out to be, in many in- 
stances, a mere farce; and that much 
of the scampering, tearing, racing and 
risking of necks which took place on 
the 3oth of November, will prove to 
have been practically a hoax upon the 
unfortunate scripholder.’’ 

A writer in 1847* states the situa- 
tion through these troubled times in a 
brief paragraph: ‘‘In the month of 
August, 1845, the period when railway 
prices generally saw what is technially 
called ‘the top of the market,’ the rage 
for gambling was enormous. The re- 
sponsibility incurred by parties signing 
deeds of subscription attracted univer- 
sal notice. At this particular date the 
furor was so great that those who were 
engaged in railway share business found 
a large portion of their time occupied 
in keeping the necessary appointments 
for perfecting these documents, which 
were of vital importance to the exist- 
ence of the companies. Parliamentary 
returns, shortly afterwards published, 
gave a list of subscribers who had fixed 
their names to deeds. Signatures were 
common for amounts averaging from 
£20,000 to £60,000. Mr. George 
Hudson, M. P., stood highest on the 
public list. He represented subscrip- 
tions to the amount of £818,000. 
Other parties set down for £300,000 - 
and £400,000 each. Earls, privy 
counsellors, baronets, knights, M. P.s, 
colonels, captains, lieutenants, clergy- 
XXIL., 





* Hunt’s Merchants’, Magazine, Vol. 
p- 468. 
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men, bankers, barristers, merchants, 
lawyers, directors, secretaries, promot- 
ers, projectors, stock-brokers, tradesmen 
and clerks, were all alike centred in the 
vortex of speculation, and figured for 
the amount of assumed liabilities. The 
number of clergymen who signed was 
two hundred and fifty-seven. Of these 
the greater number were comparatively 
for small amounts, of from £2,000 to 
£5,000. Some, however, went into the 
speculation more extensively. Thus, 
one was a subscriber for £26,000; one 
for £27,000; three for £20,000 and 
upwards; six for £15,000 and up- 
wards ; ten for £10,000 and upwards; 
fifty-three of from £5,000 to £9,000 
each. Members of Parliament were 
subscribers for much larger sums, and 


reckoned one hundred and fifty-seven 
in number, being nearly one-fourth of 


the entire House of Commons. This 
fact clearly indicated the strength of 
the railway interest in Parliament, and 
the sums subscribed for by individual 
members were in many cases very 
heavy.’’ A word as to the central 
figure in these dramatic scenes—George 
Hudson, of . York, the first of a long 
list of railway kings: ‘‘ During his 
brief reign he was a universal favorite ; 
a man of tremendous energy, conta- 
gious enthusiasm and convincing elo- 
quence. When he undertook to push 
a railroad it was understood that it 
would be successful; the choicest aris- 
tocracy of England sought his presence; 
it was reported with delight that his 
empire extended over one thousand 
miles of railroad; his suddenly ac- 
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quired wealth was enormous (he made 
five hundred thousand dollars in one 
day), and his benefactions generously 
large. A fine mathematician, he would 
lean his head back on his chair, cover 
his eyes with his hands, and arrange ex- 
penses and calculate dividends and in- 
terest with marvellous accuracy. He 
had a heavy frame, a piercing gray eye, 
gray and scanty hair, a broad and 
wrinkled face, harsh and severe in ex- 
pression, but lighted up at times by a 
winning smile. When the crash came, 
in the tag-end of 1845, Hudson’s brief 
summer sun of glory set in clouds; he 
was called ‘a stain upon the nation,’ 
his accounts were said to show crooked 
transactions involving thousands of 
pounds. He kept no books and re- 
tained no copies of his letters, so that 
it is really difficult to fix the precise 
amount of blame to be attached to 
him. But the general opinion of those 
who have estimated his character is 
that he was guilty of moral obliquity 
and rash investments of money, al- 
though his railroads were laid in well- 
chosen localities, and ultimately proved’ 
successful. ’’* 

Responsibility in a wide-spread and) 
far-reaching movement like this is hard: 
to fix, where all must bear a portion, 
but a majority feel the heavier bur- 
dens imposed. ‘The speculators, legis- 
lators, projectors, financiers and gen- 
eral public, were all in a common 
movement, in which those most con- 





** Wonders and Curiosities of the Railway,” 
by William Sloane Kennedy, Chicago, 1884, 
p. 28. 
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spicious were made the targets for their 
confederates and associates, when ruin 
and loss came, rather than the golden 
harvests that all had hoped to reap. In 
a ‘‘ History of English Panics’’* writ- 
ten near the time when the __far- 
reaching effects of this speculative era 
were being defined and understood, 
some theories are advanced and facts 
stated that shed a certain measure of 
light just here: ‘‘ This period (the 
panic of 1847) like all the rest, was 
preceded by a large accumulation of 
treasure in the Bank of England, a low 
rate of interest, and great facilities for 
speculation and overtrading. Specula- 
tion had previously developed itself very 
largely in railways. Schemes without 


number, and involving an outlay of 


countless millions of money, were 
eagerly taken up by all classes of the 
community, and bills authorizing the 
formation of railways in all parts of the 
kingdom were passed through Parlia- 
ment with a rapidity calculated rather 
to stimulate and encourage the reck- 
less and improvident, than to warn and 
dissuade the prudent and industrious. 
The Bank of England has been fre- 
quently charged with being the active 
instrument in producing panic. The 
embarassment in the money market in 
the end of 1845 has been ascribed al- 
most directly to the injudicious policy 
of the Bank of England, at the com- 
mencement of that year, in improperly 
reducing the rate of interest, when such 
reduction was quite uncalled for by the 








*Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, Vol. XXIII., 
December, 1850, p. 609. 
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state of the country. The immediate 
cause of the panic was, no doubt, the 
wild spirit of gambling in railways ; but 
it was believed that the Bank of Eng- 
land, acting under an erroneous notion 
of their duties, after the act of 1844 
came into operation, assisted and en- 
couraged the railway mania, and en- 
abled it to reach a height at which it 
could never otherwise have achieved ; 
and thereby afterwards putting on the 
‘screw,’ for the preservation of com- 
mercial interests, they produced the 
panic, which would not have otherwise 
occurred, but for their previous un- 
called for reduction of the rate of in- 
terest. The act of 1844 is considered 
by Mr. Gilbart (Practical Treatise on 
Banking) to have tended to produce 
the pressure of 1847. It was the pres- 
sure, and the high rate of interest, and 
low prices consequent upon the pres- 
sure, that checked the efflux of gold, 
and turned the exchanges. During the 
pressure of 1847, notes to the amount 
of £4,000,000 were hoarded under the 
influence of panic; and this hoarding 
was occasioned by the operation of the 
A contraction of the circulation 
leads to a general apprehension of 
danger. Bankers, and others, keep 
large reserves of gold, and bank-notes 
on hand, and the evil is thereby in- 
creased. 

‘‘In the latter end of 1847, com- 
mittees were appointed by both the 
House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons, to ‘enquire into the causes of 
the distress which had for some time 
prevailed among the commercial classes, 


act. 
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and how far it has been affected by the 
laws for regulating the issue of bank- 
notes payable ondemand.’ The report 
of the Lords’ committee attributed the 
causes of pressure to ‘a sudden and 
unexampled demand for foreign corn, 
produced by a failure in many de- 
scriptions of agricultural produce 
throughout the United Kingdom, coin- 
cident with an unprecedented extent of 
speculation, produced by increased 
facilities of credit and a low rate of in- 
terest, which had for some time oc- 
casioned overtrading in many branches 
of commerce.’’’ 

This important episode in the history 
of railroads can be best dismissed and 
the results of the over-speculation and 
the resultant panic understood, by the 


following figures and comments, quoted 
from the ‘‘ Companion to the British 


Almanac’’ for 1849: ‘‘ There has 
now, for three years, been an almost 
uninterrupted declension in the market 
value of railway property. It. was 
dreaded by many cautious persons in 
1845 that the then existing reckless- 
ness would bring about disastrous re- 
sults. The disturbed state of political 
and commercial matters has undoubt- 
edly contributed to this end; but it is 
indisputable that the depreciation is 
mainly due to the excessive absorption 
of capital in one particular species of 
enterprise; the much dreaded calls 
have drained away money which is le- 
gitimately required in other quarters. 
It may be useful to take twelve of the 
older companies and compare the 
prices of their shares in one particular 
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week of four successive years—say the 
first week in August, which was about 
the height of the fever in 1845; we 
give also the pricesof alater date. As 
three of the companies have each called 
up an additional installment on their 
shares within: this period, we will ad- 
just the prices to ‘ paid-up’ shares’ to 
render the comparison a fair one: 


Aug. Auv. Aug. Aug. Oct, 

s 1846 1847 1848 1843 

London & Northwestern. . £210 £170 £114 £100 
Great Western 6 165 125 o2 77 
60 41 36 

120 94 66 

a3 Sa at 

1oo =O «467 60 

Lancashire & Yorkshire. . 04 65 
Sheffield & Manchester... 60 40 
eccees 28 25 

30 2r 
63 42 
Edinburgh & Glasgow.... 37 36 


‘‘The average fall twelve 
companies has been 64 per cent. in 
three and one-fourth years. 
have since rallied a little. 


Prices 
In some of 
the new companies, and also in respect 
to some of the new shares in some of 
the older companies, the depreciation 
is still more marked. Some of the 
shares are now (October, 1848) worth 
less than nothing-——they could not be 
given away; noone would accept them 
as a gift unless accompanied by a 
bonus in money to induce the accept- 
ance. This occurs where there are 
still further ‘calls’ to be 
the shares; the liability to which rests 


made on 


with those in whose names the shares 
are registered. The calls made on the 
stock of the new companies and on 
the various kinds of new shares in the 
old companies, have been excessively 
heavy in the last two years.  Fre- 


quently the amount has reached a mil- 
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lion sterling in a single week. In the 
first ten months (January to October, 
inclusive,) of 1847, the amount so 
called was £31,955,355 for British 
railways, and £5,644,000 for British 
shares in foreign railways --making in 
the whole £37,599,355- In the first 
ten months of 1848 the calls amounted 
to £26,850,709 for British railways, 
and £3,102,071 for British shares in 
foreign railways—making in the whole 
429,952,779. Bringing in the calls 


for the last two months of 1847, we 
find that in twenty-two months (Janu- 
ary 1, 1847, to October 30, 1848), 
there has been paid by the British 
shareholders no less than £75,000,000 
to the railway companies, or nearly 
£800,000 per week. Nearly the whole 


of this has been expended, besides 

loans on debenture. The capital in- 

vested in these undertakings has 

reached a most astounding amount. 

The following, in round numbers, re- 

presents the share capital and the bor- 

rowing powers of all the British rail- 

way companies, according to the acts 
of Parliament which sanction them : 

Acts. 

£69,000,000 

peng 

121,000,000 

78,000,000 

£320,000,000 

‘‘As nearly all railways have cost 

more than the Parliamentary estimates, 

the share capital and the borrowing 

powers will together more nearly rep- 

resent the probable total outlay, than 

the capital share alone. There has 


been a feature in the railway system 
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within the last twelve months which 
has been instrumental in depressing the 
market value of the shares, namely, the 
reduced rate of dividends paid by the 
leading companies. This reduction 
has been brought about by four dffer- 
ent causes—1. The disturbed state of 
political and commercial affairs has 
considerably lessened the total amount 
of traffic in the country, both in pas- 
sengers and merchandise. 2. By the 
opening of new and competing lines 
into particular districts, the portion of 
traffic which now falls to the share of 
the older companies is less than form- 
erly. 3. Some of the old *companies 
have leased or purchased particular 
lines on terms more lavish than the 
traffic has been found to warrant. 
4. Some of the old companies have 
issued new shares to pay off loans or 
debentures, which shares, by receiving 
dividends pro rata with the older 
shares, lessen the rate per cent. re- 
ceivable on each. From one or more 
of these causes combined, most of the 
old companies have been compelled to 
reduce the rate of dividend. The 
greatest of them all, the London & 
Northwestern, has suffered a severe 
fall in this respect. In December, 1846, 
the dividend was at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum ; in June, 1847, 9 per 
cent.; in December, 1847, 8 per cent.; 
and in June, 1848, 7 per cent. The 
fall in the Great Western has been from 
8 to 7 per cent.; in the South Western, 
from 9 to 6;in the Midland, from 7 to 6; 
in the York & Berwick, from g to 8, in 
the York & N.Midland, from roto8.”’ 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD IRON. 

Meanwhile, affairs were fairly pros- 
perous upon this side of the sea. Re- 
turning again to the general thread of 
narration, we find that the great con- 
test than waging in America over the 
tariff—a question over which America 
seldom has been free from dispute— 
was causing renewed interest in the 
manufacture of railroad iron, and in the 
fall of 1844 special mention was made 
of the fact that a bar of railroad 
iron manufactured at the Mount Sav- 
age works in Maryland, had been 
placed in the rotunda of the Balti- 
more Exchange for the inspection 
of the public. Similar specimens 
had been sent for the same purpose 
to Philadelphia, New York and Bos- 
ton. ‘*The above mentioned rail,’’ 
explains the Baltimore American, ‘is 
very similar in form to that last im- 
ported from Europe by the Baltimore 
& Ohio railroad, called the U rail, only 
that the iron is thicker, and the hollow 
part not so high, but much stronger. 
The railroad leading from Mount 
Savage works to Cumberland, which, 
it is expected, will be completed by the 
fifteenth of next month, will be laid 
with rails of this description, made at 
the works. They have also concluded 
a contract with the Fall River railroad 
in Massachusetts for furnishing one 
thousand tons. The price is about 
fifty-nine cents perton.’’ In the early 
days of the year following, 1845, Mr. 
P. Raymond, manager of the Brady’s 
Bend Iron Works, in Pennsylvania, 
addressed an interesting communication 
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to a member of Congress, in response 
to a request for information, upon the 
facilities for producing railroad iron in 
America, and the cost of the same. 
‘‘These works alone,’’ he declares, 
‘fare capable of turning out, of finished 
railroad iron, one hundred and twenty- 
five tons per week. Weare now man- 
ufacturing rails for several companies. 
That which has been tried of our make 
is found to be superior to the best 
article imported from England. The H 
and T rail, or any other pattern in use, 
can be manufactured at these works as 
perfectly as in England or any other 
country, and it would be esteemed a 
favor to receive an order for the heavy 
rail. H, T and U rails, or any other 
patterns in use, can be made for $50 
per ton. The expenses of transporta- 
tion to any point on the Ohio, Miss- 
issippi, the Lakes, or east of the moun- 
tains, will be no more from the works 
than from Pittsburg. Cost of trans- 
portation from the works to Cincinnati, 
and Madison, Indiana, has been $2.50 
per ton. It can now be transported to 
the same points for $2. The H, T and 
U rails can be made from nine to 
eighteen feet long, according to the 
weight per foot. The works can been- 
larged in a short time to a capacity to 
make (of finished iron of any pattern 
required), two hundred tons per week, 
if a market can be found for the iron. 
Should the duty be repealed, or much 
reduced on railroad iron, the further 
manufacture of the article in this coun- 
try will of necessity be discontinued, as 
the English at this time have several 
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hundred millions of dollars invested in 
iron works, all in operation or ready 
to go into operation whenever a 
market can be found for their iron, to- 
gether with an overwhelming capital to 
operate with at the low rate of two per 
cent. per annum, and labor but half the 
price it is in this country. The effect 
it will have on the country to repeal the 
duty on railroad iron is obvious to all 
acquainted with the history of the lines. 
Railroad iron will besold by the English 
manufacturers at reduced prices, until 
the American manufacturers are broken 
down; then they will put on the tariff 
and raise the price much above what it 
is now made and sold for by the manu- 
facturers of this country.”’ 

SUGGESTING A PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

The closing years of this decade of 
1840-50 saw the opening of that vigor- 
ous movement in favor of a railroad to 
the Pacific, although suggestions in 
that direction had been made from 
time to time in years before. To whom 
the first dawning idea of this great 
and now accomplished enterprise came, 
it would be hard to tell, although there 
has been one who claims that he had 
conceived of a steam road to the far- 
western ocean, even before the railroad 
of the present came into being. Gen. 
Dodge, who had charge of the engineer- 
ing department in the building of the 
Union Pacific, has recently* discoursed 


upon this point in the following words: 


*In a paper read before the Society of the 
Army of the Tennessee, at its twenty-first 


annual reunion, at Toledo, Ohio, on September 
15, £888, by Major-Gen. Grenville M. Dodge. 
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*‘In Gen. Sherman’s summary, re- 
ferred to above, it is stated that: ‘It 
would now be impossible to ascertain 
who was the first to suggest the con- 
struction of a railway to connect the 
eastern portion of our country with the 
It is probable that the 
idea in some form occurred to several 
Very recently, Mr. E. V. 


Pacific coast. 


persons. 
Smalley, in his ‘History of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad,’ has presented the 
claim of Dr. Samuel Bancroft Barlow, 
of Granville, Massachusetts, to this 
distinction, details the evidence upon 
which the claim is founded, and shows 
that as early as 1834 (possibly in 1833), 
Dr. Barlow advocated the construction 
of a railroad from New York to the 
mouth of the Columbia river, by direct 
appropriations from the treasury of the 
United States. But in presenting this 
claim to priority, is it not possible that 
the fact has been overlooked that Dr. 
Barlow’s paper in the /ntelligencer, of 
Westfield, Massachusetts, was called 
forth by a series of articles upon the 
same subject, published in the Ammi- 
grant, of Washtenaw county, Michigan 
territory? And is not, therefore, that 
unknown writer of those articles really 
entitled to whatever credit attaches to 
priority of suggestion?’ 

‘*While this statement is true, so far 
as we are now able to ascertain, it is a 
singular fact that before a mile of rail- 
road was laid in any part of the world, 
a design of connecting the Atlantic 
with the Pacific ocean by means of 
steam-carriage was broached, if we can 
believe the following statement, which 
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I quote from the memorial of Robert 
Mills, of February 18th, 1846 (H.R. 
Doc. 173, 29th Congress, 1st session): 
‘The author has had the honor of 
being, perhaps, the first in the field to 
propose to connect the Pacific with the 
Atlantic by a railroad from the head 
navigable waters of the noble rivers 
disemboguing into the ocean. In1819 
he published a work on the internal im- 
provements of Maryland, Virginia and 
South Carolina, connected with the in- 
tercourse of the states of the West. 
The following extract from this work 
will present the idea then formed, both 
of the practicability and importance of 
this intercourse to the nation,’ etc., 
etc. Then follows a description of a 
scheme of steam locomotion between 
the head waters of the drainage of the 
Mississippi valley, and that of the val- 
ley of the Columbia, too long for re- 
petition on an occasion like this.”’ 
Without going farther into that line 
of historical inquiry, we can, in full 
justice to all others, devote some atten- 
tion to one who worked in season and out, 
for the success of a measure in which 
he prophetically saw there was so much 
involved. In the early days of 1845, 
Mr. Asa Whitney,* an American mer- 





* Asa Whitney, merchant, born in 1797, died 
in Washington, D. C., in August, 1872. He 
was in mercantile business in New York city. 
He recognized the necessity of a railroad to the 
Pacific, was the first to suggest its feasibility, 
and from 1846 till 1850 urged it upon Con- 
gress, the legislature of several states, and the 
public, by personal influence and his writings. 
He was finally instrumental in securing appro- 
priations in 1853, for the first surveys of the 


chant, who had recently returned from 
China, brought the question before the 
country in a very decided form, 
through a memorial to Congress, in 
which he asked for a ¢harter authori- 
zing the construction of a railroad from 
Lake Michigan, across the Rocky 
Mountains, to the Pacific ocean at the 
mouth of the Columbia river—a peti- 
tion all the more sure to be listened to 
from the fact that Mr. Whitney was 
even then organizing a corps of scien- 
tific young men, with whom he pro- 
posed to make a reconnoisance of the 
proposed route. It was his belief then, 
and his claim, that the distance be- 
tween the cities on the Atlantic to Lake 
Michigan, a distance of eight hundred 
and forty miles, would be overcome 
by railroads constructed under state 
authority, while the remaining distance 
of 2,160 miles he proposed should be 
constructed under the authority of 
Congress. He estimated the actual 
cost of construction at fifty million 
dollars, but as the road, from the 
nature of the country and the objects 
to be attained, could earn little or 
nothing before its completion, he esti- 
mated that a further sum of fifteen 


-millions would be necessary to keep it 


in repair until ready for use. 





Northern, Southern and middle routes, and 
lived to see communication opened from sea to 
sea in 1869. He was the author of ‘A Project 
for a Railroad to the Pacific’? (New York, 
1849), and ‘* A Plan for a Direct Communica- 
tion between the Great Centres of Population . 
of Europe Asia,’? (London, 1851.)— 
Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography, 
Vol. VI., p. 488, New York, 1889. 


and 
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That this ambitious project might be 
carried out, Mr. Whitney asked of the 
Government a grant of sixty miles wide 
of the public land from one terminus 
of the road to the other, ‘‘ for which a 
full return would be made in convey- 
ing the mails, transporting ammuni- 
tion, stores, soldiers, etc., free of cost.’’ 
He contended that with such a rail- 
road the distance from New York to 
the mouth of the Columbia river, three 
thousand miles, could be accomplished 
in eight days. ‘‘ The project from first 
view,’ he declared, ‘‘ though startling, 
from an examination finds friends and 
favor, and is small compared with 
what we have already done.’”’ 
respects his declarations seem almost 
prophetic: ‘‘ We have now in opera- 
tion more than five thousand miles of 
railroad, built in the last fifteen years, 
besides immense canals, all built from 
means drawn from the people. In 
twenty-two and one-half years more 
our population will be forty millions. 

It appears to me that we 
now have the power and means (means 
which cost us nothing, and will be 
exchanged for a valuable considera- 
tion, an industrious, productive people) 
of accomplishing this great work ; 
greater far than has been done by men 
results from which 


In some 


or nations, the 
must change the whole world. Weare 
now on one side, at the extreme of the 
globe; build this road and we are in 
the centre, with Europe on the one 
side, and Asia and Africa on the 
other. You, sir, can see, you can read, 
what must then be our destiny. We 


can then traverse the vast globe in 
thirty days, and bring all the vast 
world together as one nation, as one 
family, and what must be the result? 
It will civilize, it will harmonize, it will 
Christianize, it will do more than all 
mankind before us have done, and 
where is the man who will not say, let 
it be done? I believe that this work 
will bring our vast country so directly 
together as one family, that all the 
sectional jealousies, differences, and 
interests must subside, each state and 
section left to manage its own domestic 
or internal affairs, in its way, as was 
intended when our compact was formed. 
The scale will be so grand, and inter- 
ests so diversified, that no one shall 
predominate.”’ 

Mr. Whitney did not leave to specu- 
lation what could be proved or dis- 
proved by investigation. On June 19, 
1845, he left Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
accompanied by a band of scientific 
young gentlemen, with whom he made 


a personal examination of the country 
lying as far west as the Missouri river, 
ata point five hundred miles west of 


the Mississippi. We have a general re- 
view of some of his labors in the 
carrying out of his great idea as given 
by himself in response to attacks made 
upon him by Senator Thomas H. Ben- 
ton, then one of the great political and 
law-making powers of the land. ‘1 
believe,’’ Mr. Whitney declares,* ‘it 
is pretty generally known that I have 





*Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, Vol. XIX., 
November, 1848, p. 527. 
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devoted four years exclusively to the 
subject of a railroad from Lake Michi- 
gan to the Pacific Ocean, and that I 
devoted a part of two other years to 
the same subject in Asia. That I have 
explored and examined more than 
eight hundred miles of the route—ex- 
plored fifteen hundred miles of the 
Missouri river, as also other streams, to 
ascertain where they could be bridged ; 
and that a great part of the country 
over which I passed had never before 
been traversed except by savages, and 
those who accompanied me can attest 
these facts. My explorations ex- 
tended as far as was my first intention, 
and as far as was necessary. It was 
for my own account and at my own ex- 
pense, and its results not fully pub- 
lished to the world. My object was to 
ascertain the facilities which the coun- 
try might afford for, and the value of 
the lands, on which depended the 
entire work. The explorations of Col. 
Fremont, with accounts from many 
others, had satisfied me of the feasibil- 
ity of the whole route. I have done 
all this at my own expense, and have 
never asked Congress to appropriate 
one dollar for me. In addition to all 
my time, I have expended a very hand- 
some sum of money, and have never 
made any claim upon Congress. 

I’ do hereby forever renounce any, 
all, and every claim upon Congress, or 
the people, for my efforts to get a rail- 
road to Oregon. My motive was to 
benefit the country and the world. I 
was willing to give my life, my all to 
the work, which, to me, appeared so 
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very important. If I have failed in my 
object, I am happy in knowing I have 
not drawn one dollar from the public 
treasury, but have heretofore paid large 
sums into it. I am also happy in be- 
lieving that the country at large under- 
stood and sustained me. Eighteen 
state legislatures (generally by unani- 
mous vote of the two houses) passed 
resolutions approving and recommend- 
ing the adoption of my plan; declaring 
it the only feasible one by which this 
great work could ever be accomplished, 
and instructing and requesting their 
delegates in Congress to vote for it.’’ 
Congress certainly showed its ap- 
preciation of Mr. Whitney’s plan, and 
gave it a cordial endorsement at a time 
when its full meaning was hardly 
understood by the people at large. A 
committee of the Twenty-eighth Con- 
gress reported in its favor. The Senate 
committee on Public Lands of the 
Twenty-ninth Congress unanimously . 
introduced a very full report in its 
favor, with a bill to carry it out—which 
report contained, as Mr. Whitney ex- 
plained, ‘‘a full, though concise, state- 
ment, geographical, commercial and 
statistical, of all Asia, Japan, China, 
India, Polynesia, and all the islands, 
population, commerce, products, re- 
sources, and all, which cost me much 
time and labor.’’ At the time of Mr. 
Whitney’s communication above quoted 
the House had appointed a select com- 
mittee of nine to examine the subject 
and report upon it; and their report 
was unanimous in its favor, with a bill 
to carry its intention into effect. The 
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Senate had also appointed a : elect com- 
mittee of five, with the same object. 
A bill was unanimously reported, 
which, under the influence of Senator 
Benton, was Jaid upon the table. 

The plan as proposed by this enter- 
prising merchant, who had left the 
beaten track of trade that he might 
make a great highway that should unite 
East and West by bonds of commer- 
cial interest and personal contact, are 
worthy of more than a passing glance, 
and possess an additional interest now 
that so may iron highways are the 
fulfillment of his dream. ‘‘The bill 
proposes,’’ to continue his communica- 
tion above quoted, ‘‘to sell about 
78,000,000 acres, good, bad and indif- 


ferent, under specified terms and 


conditions, all so guarded that the gov- 
ernment could not possibly lose one 


dollar. So different is it from a grant 
to me of 100,000,000 acres (as Mr. 
Benton had claimed), that I have not 
even asked for, nor does the bill pro- 
vide that I can take one acre of land 
until I shall have completed ten miles 
of road in advance, which every one-of 
experience must know will cost, for 
such a road as the bill provides, 
$200,000. Then, if the commissioner; 
the government, the people and all, 
are fully satisfied, I am allowed to sell 
five miles by sixty of land on the line 
of the road, and an equivalent some- 
where else, for any that may have been 
sold out of this five miles by sixty, in 
all 192,0¢0 acres; which, at the pre- 
sent value (72 cents) for soldiers’ 
bounties, (and which must be the price 


of the best lands until some 16,000,000 
are disposed of), would amount to 
$138,240, and the government holding 
the road as security for my continu- 
ance and faithful performance of con- 
tract, and the government also holding 
the other five miles by sixty, or 192,000 
acres, through which the road is com- 
pleted. Now, if I could not make this 
192,000 acres produce enough to re- 
turn the $200,000 expended on the ten 
miles of road, then the work could not 
be continued ; the government would 
not allow me to take one acre of land, 
and I should have sunken the $200,000. 
But if, from the results of my energies, 
efforts and labor, I raise from the pre- 
sent value of $138,240, the 192,000 
acres to or beyond the $200,000 ex- 
pended, then the 192,000 acres, the 
other half, held by the government, 
would have imparted to it an equal in- 
crease in value from the same causes. 
Such would be the case for eight hun- 
dred miles through the good or avail- 
able lands, or so far as the five miles 
by sixty, or 192,000 acres, would fur- 
nish means to construct the ten miles 
of the road, the government holding the 
road as security for all, and also hold- 
ing one-half (alternate five miles by 
sixty) of all the lands—each and every 
ten miles of road being completed in 
advance of my being allowed to take 
any land—the road, with the alternate 
settlements, imparting benefits to and 
embracing the half held by the govern- 
ment far exceeding that taken by my- 
self. The reserve lands would be held 
to furnish means for the construction 











of the road through the immense dis- 
tance of poor lands; where I should 
proceed as before, first build the ten 
miles of road, and when the ten miles 
by sixty, or 384,000 acres, could 
not be sold for enough for the 
outlay for the ten miles of road, 
then the lands would be 
sold sufficient for, and applied 
to that purpose, and so on to the 
ocean, each and every ten miles of 
road would be finished in advance of 
receiving any lands or money. And 
until all shall have been completed and 
in successful operation, the Govern- 
ment would hold the road, the surplus 
lands, if any, and all as security for 
the payment of ten cents per acre for 
all the lands; and also as security that 
the Government should in no way be 
made responsible or chargeable for 
keeping up and in operation the said 
road, until its earnings could provide 
for that purpose—then the title to the 
road should vest in me, always, how- 
ever, subject to the action and control 
of Congress in regulating and fixing 
the tolls, etc., and the United States 
mails to be transported free of charge. 
The reserved and all the surplus lands 
to be sold at auction in lots of from 
forty to one hundred and sixty acres. 
‘* And should all the lands fully re- 
imburse for the outlay for constructing 
the road, its machinery, etc., with the 
sum paid to the Government for the 
entire lands, then Congress would have 
power to regulate the tolls so as not to 
produce any income beyond sufficient 
to keep said road in repairs and oper- 
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ation, and for necessary superintend- 
ence, making it a national and as 
nearly a free road as possible, with 
tolls less than half what would be 
charged on the great and principal 
dividend paying roads within the states. 
‘‘With the failure of this bill ’’— 
and here Mr. Whitney again grows 
prophetic—‘‘ I consider the hope for a 
communication across our continent, 
which would be the route for the com- 
merce and intercourse between Europe 
and Asia, as forever at an end. The 
seal would then have been fixed. We 
have looked upon the promised land, 
but could never possess it. The people 
of Oregon and California, having the 
same products as our own, and seeking 
the same markets, we could not buy 
from them, or they purchase from us. 
They could receive no benefit from a 
connection with us, or we from them. 
This is a work which can 

never be accomplished by individual 
enterprise alone, because no man 
would invest where he could not ex- 
pect a return during his lifetime at 
least, and where (from the commence- 
ment to completion) the accumulation 
of interest would triple the cost of the 
road. Nor can it be accomplished by 
states not yet formed, and which can 
never be formed without the aid of the 
road, through a desert incapable of 
sustaining population, and without 
navigable streams suitable to commu- 
nicate with civilization and markets. 
And I say, without fear of contradic- 
tion from anyone entitled to an opinion 
formed from experience and examina- 
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tion, that this work can never be ac- 
complished on any other plan than 
that of connecting the sale and settle- 
ment of the lands on its line with the 
building of the road. Population must 
keep pace with the work and be inter- 
ested with it; the labor for grading the 
road must pay in part for the lands, 
and make houses for the settlers; and 
the one-half of the eight hundred miles 
on the eastern end must furnish means 
for an equal distance beyond, where 
the land is too poor for that purpose. 
Any amount of capital, even under the 
strongest power of arbitrary Govern- 
ment (without connecting the settle- 
ment of the lands on its line with the 
work), could not accomplish it through 
a wilderness and desert of such vast 
extent; and it would be as equally im- 
possible from any terminus where ma- 
terial advantages do not exist, or could 
not be controlled.’’ 

Mr. Whitney’s ambitious project 
was never carried out in form, but in 
substance his dreams have found a 
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magnificent realization. Without at- 
tempting at this point a detailed record 
of the steps by which that first Pacific 
railway was created, a brief glance may 
be given tothe immediate consequences 
of the agitation brought about by Mr. 
Whitney and other workers in the same 
field. The accession to our national 
territory caused by the Mexican war, 
and the discovery of gold in the new 
lands of California, that caused a rush 
to the Pacific coast, centered public 
attention anew upon the project of a 
railroad that should bind the continent 
from East to West, and quickened the 
exertions of its advocates. The sur- 
veys of the War Department showed 
that the scheme was practicable, Con- 
gress responded to the people’s de- 
mand—the land grants were given, and 
the ground broken at last. The Pacific 
railroad was an accomplished fact, and 
the development of the middle and 
farther west has come with a greatness 
far beyond even Asa Whitney’s wildest 
dreams. J. H.. KENNEDY. 


(To be continued.) 
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CALVIN S. BRICE. 


THERE are few men in America, 
whether in professional or business 
life, who, while yet upon the sunny 
side of fifty by a good measure of years, 
have accomplished more or won a 
wider or more honorable recogni- 
tion than the lawyer, railroad pro- 
jector, and political leader, whose 
name may be found above. Although 


his residence is now, from business 
reasons, in New York City, he is in 
sympathy, as in birth, an ‘‘Ohio man,’’ 


where he still holds his legal habita- 
tion, and where he passes as much of 
his time as his numerous enterprises 
will allow. Mr. Brice was born in 
Denmark, Ohio, on September, 17, 
1845, the son of William Kirkpatrick 
Brice, of an old Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania family, a graduate of Hanover 
_ College and the Princeton Theological 
Seminary, and a Presbyterian clergy- 
man of deserved distinction, and of 
Miss Elizabeth Stewart, of Carrollton, 
Ohio, a woman of fine education and 
exemplary traits of character. 

The early education of the son was 
carefully looked after by his parents,and 
obtained in the common schools of his 
home, and in those of a higher grade at 
Lima, Ohio. When he was but thirteen 
years of age, in September, 1858, this 
wise parental oversight, added to his 


native ability and industry, had so far 
advanced him that he was able to enter 
the preparatory department of Miami 
University, at Oxford, Ohio, where he 
remained one year, and then entered 
the freshman class. His progress was 
marked, and he was looking forward to 
graduation, when there came a call 
that his patriotic impulses and the 
ardor of a true-hearted American boy 
would not permit him to ignore. When 
the call of the President came, young 
Brice, although but fifteen years of age, 
relinquished his studies, enlisted as a 
member of Capt. Dodd’s University 
Company, and in April, 1861, took his 
first lesson in military discipline at 
Camp Jackson, Columbus. In April, 
1862, he was enrolled a member of 
Company A, 86th O. V.1., of which 
Prof. R. W. McFarland was Captain, 
and served with the regiment during 
the summer of that year in West Vir- 
ginia. Returning to the University, 
he resumed his studies, completed the 
regular course, and graduated in June, 
1863. 

Mr. Brice took charge of one of the 
public schools of Lima, and while so en- 
gaged acted for some time as deputy 
county auditor. Hehadalready formed 
the purpose of devoting himself to the 
profession of law, and made use of 
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such spare time as he could command in 
study, until the spring of 1864, when 
the old impulse to make his power 
effective for the good of the Union 
cause led him to again return to the 
field. He recruited a company, and 
went back as Captain of Company E, 
180th O. V. I., and served in the first 
division of the Twenty-third Corps in 
Tennessee, Georgia, and the Carolinas, 
until July, 1865. While still in the 
field he was promoted to Lieutenant- 
Colonel for meritorious services, but 
owing to the return of peace he was 
never mustered in under this commis- 
sion. 

With the return of peace, Mr. Brice 
again devoted himself to what he felt 
was the real work of his life. He ap- 


plied himself, with renewed activity 


and interest, to the study of Jaw, sub- 
sequently entering the law department 
of the University of Michigan, at Ann 
Arbor; and was admitted to practice 
by the state, and the United States 
District and Circuit Courts, at Cin- 
cinnati, in the spring of 1866. 

It was while engaged in the success- 
ful practice of a profession in which he 
weul.l certainly have won high rank, 
that Mr. Brice was led into a line of 
labor in which he hasachieved remark- 
able success, and gained material re- 
wards of a most magnificent character 
—that of railroad construction and 
control. In the winter of 1870-71 he 
went to Europe in the interest of the 
Lake Erie & Louisville railroad, and 
procured a foreign loan which secured 
its construction to the town of Lima. 


This, the first railroad in which he had 
a personal interest, afterwards became 
the Lake Erie & Western, a line six 
hundred miles in length, of which he 
is President, and known as one of 
the best managed and most prosperous 
properties of that character in the 
country. Besides this connection with 
the Lake Erie & Western, Mr. Brice 
also secured the construction of the 
division of the Erie Railroad known 
as the Chicago & Atlantic, and the 
location in his home city of Lima of 
the Lake Erie & Western and the Day- 
railroad machine 
shops. In with Gen. 
Samuel Thomas and other well-known 
capitalists of Ohio and elsewhere, he 
engaged yet more extensively in rail- 
road operations, showing by his finan- 
cial genius, far-seeing judgment, and 


ton & Michigan 


connection 


courage in backing his conclusions by 
the investment of his money, that he 
was a born railroad manager and pro- 
jector, and sure to hold a vast influ- 
ence in the railroad affairs of America. 
Among the many ventures of this char- 
acter in which he has been or is en- 
gaged, the following may be men- 
tioned: The building, 
and profitable sale of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railway, better 
known as the ‘‘ Nickel Plate,’’ between 
Chicago and Buffalo—was in a great 
measure due to him. He is at present 
connected with the Lake Erie & West- 
ern; the Chicago & Atlantic; the 
Ohio Central; the Richmond & Dan- 
ville; the Richmond & West Point 
Terminal; the East Tennessee, Vir- 


conception, 

















ginia & Georgia; the Memphis & 
Charleston; the Mobile & Birming- 
ham; the Kentucky Central; the 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic; and 
the Marquette, Houghton & Ontona- 
gan. In his various connections with 
all these great railroad enterprises, 
whether official or otherwise, Mr. 
Brice has displayed qualities that mark 
him as one of the great railroad finan- 
ciers and managers of the day. In 
commenting upon his work as a rail- 
road man, the Way Sill, of a recent 
date, says: ‘‘ In all Mr. Brice’s official 
relations with various railroad and 
other corporate properties, he has 
never accepted a dollar of salary for 
his services. In the range of our ac- 
quaintance, we do not know another 
man of similar position of whom the 
same can be said.”’ 

In a brief but comprehensive review 
of Mr. Brice’s railway work the same 
publication well says: ‘‘In the prac- 
tice of his profession he made corpora- 
tion law a specialty, and attained great 
distinction as a corporation lawyer. 
This line of practice demonstrated his 
excellent business judgment, and gave 
him opportunity to become interested 
in various enterprises of importance 
and magnitude. Finally he determined 
to discontinue the active practice of his 
profession, in order to devote himself 
more closely to railroad development, 
and to give personal supervision to his 
other important interests. Naturally, 
for the furtherance of his new aims he 
came to New York (in 1880), where 
to-day he ranks conspicuously as a man 
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of affairs, and is recognized as a leader 
in railroad and financial circles. If 
any one should ask the first score of 
Wall street habitues he chanced to 
meet,who is the brightest and brainiest 
man in that focus of enterprise and 
financial interests, a goodly majority 
would no doubt answer, ‘Calvin S. 
Brice.’ 

‘‘In that field where money and brain 
concentrate, he is universally acknowl- 
edged a leader. He isa very unusual 
man, and byan individuality of manner 
and speech impresses one instantly with 
his force of character and originality of 
thought. By an instantaneous mental 
process he strips a proposition of every 
encumbrance and lays it bare for in- 
spection. His best protection against 
imposters is the wonderful way he has 
of looking at a man. His eye fairly 
flashes when he turns it on anyone with 
scrutinizing intent. His manneris not 
nervous, but alert. His style of talk 
epigrammatic. He never says ‘ perhaps 
so,’ but always ‘ Yes’ or ‘No.’ He takes 
hold of a subject by the best thought 
which it involves, and exhausts it in 
the fewest possible words. He comes 
as near seeing to the end from the be- 
ginning, in any negotiation of finance 
or plan of railroad policy, as any man 
we know. Hehas a genius for ways 
and means in the furtherance of enter- 
prise and for mastering circumstances. 
He counts time by the minute and 
never allows anybody to waste his. By 
this it must not be inferred that he is an 
incessant worker. On the contrary he 
spends comparatively few hours at his 
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office, but during that time he is ab- 
sorbed. One thing of importance after 
another is disposed of in such quick 
succession, that, although he comes 
down-town late the work he does in a 
day is prodigious. Physically he takes 
his ease, but mentally is so active and 
untiring, that no doubt the energy of 
thought pushes itself even into his sleep. 
He isa man of quick determination, 
boldin plans and aggressive in operation. 
He is noted for originating vast rail- 
road combinations, and for dextrous 
management of enormous monetary 
transactions. He has acquired a 
large fortune, and wields the power 
that comes of an unlimited credit and 
a wide reputation for ability.”’ 

The vast railroad interests with which 
Mr. Brice has been and is connected, 
have not prevented his active labor in 
other fields of investment or develop- 
ment. He organized and became presi- 
dent of the gaslight company at Lima; 
assumed a controlling interest in the 
First National Bank of Lima upon its 
incorporation, and has been the promo- 
ter of, or a large stockholder in, many 
of the manufacturing interests in that 
thriving place. He is also identified 
with the Chase National Bank of New 
York, and a leading spirit and director 
of the Southern Trust Company. 

Contrary to an opinion expressed, 
Mr. Brice does not speculate in stocks. 
Purely speculative profits appear to 
have little charm for Mr. Brice, he 
rather preferring the fruits of a bold 
enterprise in his particular field wherein 
his many friends can share; and 


such is his prestige that the subscribers 
to such as are brought out by him are 
only limited by the amount of the 
subscription. 

Mr. Brice has always taken a deep 
personal interest in political affairs, 
and has devoted much time and la- 
bor to the fortunes of the Democratic 
party, as he has ever been a firm be- 
liever in Democratic principles. He 
has taken a leading part in the politi- 
cal affairs of Ohio ever since the war, 
but has been too busy toaccept political 
office. Elected amember of the National 
Democratic Committee, he served in 
the high and important position of 
chairman of the Campaign Committee 
during the Presidential campaign of 
1888; and so great was the ability 
shown therein that upon the death of 
W. H. Barnum, he was, in 1889, elect- 
ed to the chairmanship of the National 
Committee, holding that of chairman 
of the Executive Committee as well. 
These facts speak significantly of Mr. 
Brice’s ability in the field of politics, 
and prefigure increased usefulness in 
the future. He is yet a young man for 
such high elevation, and the qualities 
that have won so much in the past are 
sure to secure even greater honors in 
the future. 

As a trustee of the Miami university 
in Ohio, vice-president of the Ohio 
society in New York, vice-president of 
the Delta Kappa Epsilon Fraternity of 
New York, a member of the Manhattan, 
the Lotos, the Athletic, and other 
leading clubs, and in like positions of 
a public or social character, Mr. Brice 
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has proved himself a _ useful and 
companionable man. Although en- 
grossed in business and social affairs, 
he never carries them into the quiet 
atmosphere of home. As soon as he 
turns from his office in the afternoon, 
by a wonderful power of self-control, 
he shakes off all business care, and 
goes happily to a home that is palatial 
in its appointments and restful in its 
luxury. There, environed by the ten- 
derness of family ties, and delighted 
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by the grace of culture and the beauty 
of art, Mr. Brice welcomes his friends 
to royal hospitality and most enjoyable 
entertainment. There he does not 


talk with jealous care to save every 
word he can, but gives himself freely 
to the enjoyment of his enviable sur- 


roundings and the inspiring influence 
of genial companionship. He is keenly 
appreciative of rare paintings and other 
works of art, and has a genuine fond- 
ness for good books. 
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Two hundred and fifty years ago 
Robert Trelawney and Moses Good- 
year, of Plymouth, England, had a 
trading post near Cape Elizabeth, on 
the coast of Maine, at which one John 
Winter was their agent. 

Among the men employed as a fisher- 
man under John Winter as early as 
1635 (as shown by accounts yet in ex- 
istence), was John Libby, who was 
born in England in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century and who (as 
shown by the charges against his wages 
of five pounds a year) was a prudent 
man, who did not waste his substance 
riotously. He became afterward a 
farmer in the town of Scarborough, 
where he became a selectman, and 
was, according to local history, ‘‘for 
many years one of the town’s principal 
planters.”’ 

He was the father of twelve children, 
whose descendants are so numerous 
that in Maine the name ranks almost 
with the Smiths and Browns. In the 
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wars with the Indians he suffered the 
destruction of his home and crops, and 
in his old age appears to have had 
little left to rely upon for support but 
his children. 

The race of his descendants does not 
seem to have been over ambitious for 
wealth or honors, but the family gene- 
alogist could write with some pride and 
undoubted truth, that in Maine, where 
they are numerous, it had been re- 
marked to him by many ‘‘that they 
never knew of acriminal or a pauper 
named Libbey.” 

Among many 
deacons the: 
list of Libbeys who served in the: 


been 
and 


them have 


and _ clergymen, 
Civil war looks almost like the muster: 
roll of a regiment. From the original 
John Libby, in the seventh genera- 
tion, in a direct line, the subject of 
this sketch is descended ; 
farmers, mechanics and 
from whom he inherited a good physi- 
cal constitution and habits of thrift, 


a line of 
lumbermen,, 
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prudence and sobriety. To the family 
traits he has added a degree of enter- 
prise and energy which have wrought 
out a successful, honorable and very 
useful career. His father, Nathaniel 
Libbey, followed the sea in his youth, 
but at the age of twenty-three married 
and settled in Ossipee, New Hamp- 
shire. Here his son, Daniel Lord 
Libbey, was born October 28, 1823, 
the fifth of a family of eleven children. 

When Daniel was about ten years 
old his father removed to Bethlehem, 
New Hampshire, where he was engaged 
in lumbering several years, and then in 
farming. He was a selectman of the 
town several years and represented it 
in the legislature of the state. When 
Daniel was about seventeen his father 
died, leaving his widowed mother with 
six children younger than himself and 
scanty means. 

The situation required that he should 
in some way provide for himself, and 
at the age of eighteen he started out to 
make his own way in the world as best 
he might. 

His education had been such as the 
common schools of New Hampshire 
afforded to the boys of that time, and 
without a very definite idea of how or 
where he was to begin, he went to Bos- 
ton and thence to Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, where he found employment in 
an iron foundry, and learned the trade 
of a moulder. He followed this occu- 
pation industriously, saving a little 
money from his earnings, until the fall 
of 1849. 

When the discovery was made of 
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gold in California, and reports began 
to float eastward of fortunes in the 
gulches and runs and flats of the newly 
acquired territory, waiting only for the 
pick and shovel and pan of the gold- 
digger, it is not strange that a thrill ran 
through the hearts and minds of many 
muscular toilers in shops and factories 
and on farms, where the labor of a year 
showed small and unsatisfactory gains 
—or none at all. Nor, perhaps was it 
strange that in the rush and anxiety to 
reach and gather a share of the golden 
harvest, many hurried out thought- 
lessly, illy-prepared, with either means 
or information, to reach and make 
avilable the golden opportunities of 
which they heard so much. 

The bones of horses, cattle and men 
were strewn along the overland route. 
The fevers of the isthmus found hun- 
dreds of victims. ex- 
hausted in body and purse before they 
reached the western slope of the Sierra 
Nevadas, succumbed and sank _ into 
nameless graves. Many returned poorer 
than when they set out: Some suc. 
ceeded only to fall into lives of de- 
bauchery and crime. But some were 
successful; a few only, compara- 
tively, more than moderately success- 
ful. 

Mr. Libbey, like many other young 
men, heard of the rich gold diggings 
and resolved to try his fortune there. 
But to him, as to some others, the 
matter of going or not going was a 
business problem. Risks were to be 
taken in going at all, but to reduce the 
risk to a minimum, he and his compan- 


Thousands, 
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ions made the adventure a legitimate 
business enterprise. 

He became one of a company of one 
hundred who invested a capital of 
three hundred dollars each in a ship 
and cargo for the San Francisco mar- 
ket. The company was formed in 
December, 1849, and on the 4th day 
of February, 1850, they sailed from 
Boston ; a company of genuine ‘‘Ar- 
gonauts of ’49.’’ After a fairly good 
voyage of five months and a day, they 
reached San Francisco on the 5th of 
July. Not without some risk, of 
course. Not without encountering 
some perils which those who staid at 
home avoided. Thick weather between 
the coast of Patagonia and the Falk- 
land Islands, in which for days the sun 
was not visible, rendered a shipwreck 
not improbable. A terrific gale of 
forty-eight hours off Cape Horn, threat- 
ened to terminate their voyage and 
their lives together. But when they 
reached and sailed into the Golden 
Gate their original capital was with 
them unimpaired. They sold their 
cargo and paid off a debt of five thou- 
sand dollars contracted in its purchase. 
Then they sold their ship, each took 
his share of the proceeds and went his 
way. 

Mr. Libbey, with two companions, 
made his way to the diggings with pick 
pan and shovel. For three years he 
worked and lived the life of a miner in 
the early days in California—not the 
happy-go-lucky life evolved from the 
imagination of Mark Twain or Bret 
Harte; not by any means the life of 


mingled labor, debauchery and crime 
which the dime-novel writers depict 
for the amusement and instruction of 
ingenuous youth. Not anything like 
that. But a life of hard work, of pri- 
vation, of isolation from all that makes 
life pleasant—excepting the hope of 
sometime returning to the old home 
with the means of rising above the hard 
necessity of toiling only for daily 
bread. 

After three years of this life, Mr. 
Libbey returned home, but after a visit 
of three or four months went back and 
spent two years more in California, 
engaged most of the time in mining. 

In the spring of 1855 he returned 
home and was married, and in the fall 
of that year removed to the state of 
Wisconsin, with a few thousand dollars 
of accumulated capital, and a deter- 
mination to engage in the lumbering 
business. 

The little city of Oshkosh had shaken 
off its villagehood in the spring of 
1853, and put on the name and as- 
sumed the airs (in a small way), of a 
city. With a population of about 4,000 
in 1855, it was the seat of an active in- 
dustry in the manufacture of lumber, 
and was feeling its way towards its 
present position as the financial and 
business centre of a large territory 
which was filling up with an enterpris- 
ing population. No railroads had yet 
reached that point, and the business 
of lumbering then was subject to vicis- 
situdes which could not be foreseen. 
It was only the prudent, industrious 
and sagacious men engaged in it who 
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were successful. Those who had not 
some previous knowledge of the busi- 
ness were usually unsuccessful. 

In his boyhood Mr. Libbey had 
known something of it, his father hav- 
ing been engaged in lumbering at Beth- 
lehem, New Hampshire, several years. 
His preparation for such a business 
was only that experience of his boy- 
hood, nine years of hard work at his 
trade and five years of roughing it in 
the mining regions of California. 

But by that experience he had 
learned to know and appreciate the 
value of money better than one who 
inherited it, or to whom it came 
easily. 


And he had other qualifications 


which probably would have made him 


successful in any business—a good 
constitution, quiet, but untiring energy 
and sagacity to see and take the op- 
portunities which presented them- 
selves. 

To this little Western city of Osh- 
kosh Mr. Libbey went to engage in his 
chosen occupation at the age of thirty- 
two. His first investment was the pur- 
chase of an undivided half of a saw- 
mill. The other half was owned by 
Mr. John Chase. Instead of forming 
any business connection, the two men 
operated the mill alternately for two 
years (a New England idea), each run- 
ning it one-half the time during the 
sawing season on his own account. 
Then Mr. Libbey purchased the inter- 
est of Mr. Chase in the mill. 

For many years after that purchase 
Mr. Libbey went on, quietly and unos- 
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tentatiously pursuing his business of 
manufacturing and selling lumber. His 
close attention to and sagacious man- 
agement of his business ensured its 
success, and he soon began to be 
known, and inspire confidence as a 
man fair and honorable in his dealings 
and true to all obligations ; a safe man 
who was reasonably sure to score a 
success. 

The details from year to year of the 
operations and growth of such a_busi- 
ness as his at that time need not be 
enlarged upon. It would be but a 
continuous narrative of close applica- 
tion, economy, prudence and good 
judgment in the management; and 
gradual extension of his operations and 
investments. 

The energetic character of Mr. Lib- 
bey was well illustrated in 1862. His 
mill and a large quantity of lumber 
were entirely consumed by fire. It was 
nearly or quite impossible at that time 
to procure insurance on that kind of 
property in Oshkosh and he had none. 
It was a serious blow to him but he 
went energetically to work to rebuild 
and in ninety days he had a new 
and better mill in operation on the site 
of the old one. 

In a few years he began to take rank 
among the capitalists and solid men of 
the growing city. In 1871, the Union 
National Bank of Oshkosh was organ- 
ized with $100,c00 capital. Mr. Lib- 
bey has been a director and its presi- 
dent from the beginning. 

While he has been accumulating by 
his industry and sound judgment until 
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he stands among the wealthiest men of 
the city of Oshkosh, he has been fore- 
most in aiding its growth and develop- 
ment by the use of his capital in aid of 
the skill and industry of others in vari- 
ous business enterprises. In this re- 
spect he might boast (but for the fact 
that he never boasts of anything), of 
the share he has borne in promoting 
the prosperity of the city. 

He is a large stockholder in and 
president of the Williamson & Libbey 
Lumber Co., which was incorporated 
in 1879 to continue the business of 
the former firm of Williamson, Libbey 
& Co. This corporation has a saw-mill 
and extensive factory for the manufac- 
ture of sash, doors, blinds, and other 
finished work. 

He is 
Water Works Company, which supplies 
the city with water, and of the Maple 
City Chair Co., which is engaged in 
the manufacture which its name indic- 
ates. He is treasurerof the Thompson 
Carriage Co., engaged in the manufac- 
ture of carriages. In these enterprises 
the use of his capital creates employ- 
ment for a great number of men and 
sustains many families. 

He is also treasurer of the Oshkosh 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

In additéon to these home enterprises, 
he, in connection with Mr. Orville 
Beach, of Oshkosh, owns and operates 
a saw-mill at the state line between 
Wisconsin and Michigan on the Mil- 
waukee, Lake Shore & Western rail- 
road. He is also President of the 
Hintze Baker Co., of Chicago, a cor- 


President of the Oshkosh 
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coration which sells to the amount of 
half a million dollars annually of sash, 
doors and other factory products. 

All these enterprises receive a share 
of his personal attention, and it goes 
without saying that he is always a busy 
man. But he finds time also ‘to give 
attention to a fine farm of three hun- 
dred acres which he owns, half a mile 
north of the city, on the shore of the 
beautiful lake Winnebago, and to take 
an interest in and serve as president of 
the Oshkosh Creamery Co., recently 
organized and engaged in the manufac- 
ture of creamery butter. 

Many business enterprises have been 
aided by loans of his money on favor- 
able terms. His willingness to assist 
others in that way has sometimes led 
him to making larger loans than the 
security would justify, and by reason 
of the failure of the plans of the bor- 
rowers he has been sometimes com- 
pelled to take the security. So he has, 
without intending it, become the owner 
of considerable real estate in the city, 
some of which has necessitated entries 
to the wrong side of profit and loss 
account. 

Mr. Libbey has never posed as a 
philanthropist or public benefactor. 
But by the honest and honorable 
methods by which he has acquired a 
fortune, and especially by the manner 
in which he is using it, he is fairly en- 
titled to be considered (as he is con- 
sidered) as one who deserves the con- 


- fidence and esteem of the people of 


the community in which he lives. 
Plain and unassuming in manner, 
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and exceptionally modest and reticent 
as to his own achievements, he com- 
mands the respect alike of the poor 
and the rich, the toilers for daily 
bread and the successful and fortunate 
who have attained to wealth and social 
position. He has acquired wealth 
fairly and honorably, and uses it to the 
advantage of the community as well as 
his own. 

Such a man becomes in a sense a 
public benefactor—not because of any 
special intention, but by reason of his 
very nature, which leads him to such a 
course of investments and dealings as 
will benefit his neighbors as well as 
himself. 

Whatever Mr. Libbey does, either in 
his own or in public affairs, is done 
without any ostentation, so modestly 
as to indicate a shrinking from obser- 
vation or notoriety. Though his name 
never appears prominently at the head 
of subscription lists, when public en- 
terprises are discussed and organized, 
he is one who is always counted upon 
to bear his fair part in carrying them 
out. 

It was not long ago that the writer 
heard his name mentioned in the pres- 
ence of a poor old woman whom sick- 
ness and misfortune had involved in 
straits which threatened to leave her 
no resqurce but the poor-house in her 
old age. 
humble sphere and she was scarcely 
known to any but her near neighbors. 
When his name was mentioned she was 
effusive in her praises and expressions 
of gratitude for something which he 


Her life had been in a very 
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had done to relieve her necessities. 
There are many of the poor and lowly 
who are ready to join in the praise of 
Mr. Libbey. What he has done for 
them no one will learn from him, for 
of himself and his own deeds it is diffi- 
cult to get him to speak. While al- 
ways taking such interest in general 
and municipal affairs as marks the 
good citizen, he has been too busy a 
man to take a prominent part in public 
affairs. He has several times served 
as alderman in the City Council and 
also as a member of the County Board 
of Supervisors. His intelligent and 
conscientious discharge of his duties in 
those positions, and the influence 
which his sound judgment and charac- 
ter secured in them, are evidence that 
he might be a valuable representative 
in higher positions. But he is not 
only too busy but too modest a man to 


enter the lists for public honors. His 


disposition is rather to shrink from 


than to desire any prominence before 
Therefore it is not be- 
cause of special prominence in public 
affairs that Mr. Libbey has, and is 
justly entitled to, the respect and con- 
fidence of his fellow men. Nor is it 
because he has acquired wealth only, 
for some do that who have neither the 
respect nor confidence of others. 

It is because in a comparatively 
pre-eminent degree he isa representative 
man of a class, to whom, more than to 
any other, is due the continued growth 
and prosperity of the many thriving 
cities of the West. 

Preachers may preach against, poets 


the public. 





DANIEL L. LIBBEY. 


may deride, and social theorists may 
lament the general pursuit of the ‘‘Al- 
mighty Dollar.’’ But the one purpose 
which our whole social system sets be- 
fore the youth on the threshold of 
manhood as above all else, is to ‘‘ get 
on’’ in the world. The dream and 
hope of fathers and mothers who toil 
and scheme and save to educate their 
children, is that they may give them a 
good start in the. race for ‘‘ getting 
on.’’ And to ‘‘get on’’ in every- 
body’s vocabularly means first to get 
beyond the condition of wage-workers, 
and next to accumulate wealth. The 
aspiration may be—usually is—purely 
selfish, taking thought for nothing be- 
yond the prosperity of the individual 
or the family. But the prosperity of 


a nation, a state, or a city is but the 
sum of the prosperity of the individ- 


uals composing it. The moving force 
which breaks into and peoples a wil- 
derness, fells forests, and turns bound- 
less prairies into productive fields, is 
the individual ambition to ‘‘ get on in 
the world.’’ In some exceptional in- 
stances men may grow rich upon the 
adversities and prosper upon the want 
of prosperity of their neighbors. But 
usually the prosperity of the whole is 
essential to the prosperity of any. 
Most prosperous men know and act 
upon this fact, seeking only prosper- 
ous communities for their places of 
abode and investment—but only with 
the idea of ‘‘ getting on.’’ 

It is to the honor and credit of Mr. 
Libbey, and men like him, that while 
getting on themselves they intentionally 
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so use their own prosperity and its re- 
sults as to assist others in getting on 
also, and so foster and build up inter; 
ests which stimulate and promote the 
growth and general prosperity of their 
city or town. 

Modern civilization 
many serious problems for the consid- 
eration of the social and _ political 
philosopher. In the almost infinitesi- 
mal subdivision of labor, resulting 
from improved methods, the substitu- 
tion of machinery for muscle more and 
more, and the strain of sharp active 
competition, the problem of the steady 
and remunerative employment of labor 
is becoming the most serious. 

A man who, like Mr. Libbey, looks 
around for opportunities to embark 
capital in manufacturing enterprises 
which tend to diversify the pursuits of 
local industry, helps in some degree to 
solve that problem. Of course all ac- 
cumulated capital cannot be so em- 
ployed; but the man who does so em- 
ploy it successfully is a benefactor. 

Mr. Libbey is a plain man of busi- 
ness, as unostentatious as when he was 
younger and poorer; always genial and 
pleasant in manner, and still as sturdy 
and vigorous apparently as many men 
twenty years younger. He gives tohis 
various interests the same constant and 
careful attention that has made him so 
successful hitherto. 

Mr. Libbey was first married May 
29, 1855, to Mary Caroline Reynolds, 
of Greenfield, New Hampshire. She 
died January 29, 1869. June 11, 1872, 
he was married to Laura A. Reed, of 


is presenting 
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Phillips, Maine. He has four child- 
ren living. His son Frank is now in 
eharge of his father’s business at State 
Line. His oldest son, a young man of 
great promise, died several years ago. 
Though the ancestor of Mr. Libbey 
did not come over in the historic May- 
flower, he followed her track very soon 
after the landing of the pilgrims on 
Plymouth Rock. Though his posterity 
perhaps cannot be classed among the 
‘*Brahmin Caste’’ of New England, 
they have long furnished a numerous 
and respectable contingent of the old 
New England stock which has marched 
with the steady march of civilization to 
the conquest of the magnificent wilder- 
ness, upon the edge of which those 


early immigrants planted the germ of 
those formative ideas which have per- 
meated the constitutions and _ institu- 
tions of the great West. Among the 
numerous posterity of the early emi- 
grant and fisherman John Libby, who 
are now scattered over the whole land, 
are many who hold honored and res- 
pected social position, not because 
they can trace a long line of ancestry 
but because of their own merits and 
virtues. Among those deserving and 
enjoying the respect and confidence of 
all who know them, Daniel L. Libbey 
is a worthy member of one of the few 
American families whose ancestry can 


be so traced. GEORGE GARY. 





GEORGE GARY. 


. The life of George Gary is an illus- 
tration of the fact that extensive infor- 
mation may be acquired, and a career 
of varied usefulness made possible, in 
the face of natural obstacles, when 
there is a disposition to do something 
at least, even though the physical 
strength might not be equal to the full 
measure of a great ambition. 

Mr. Gary was born on March 16, 
1824, at Potsdam, St. Lawrence county, 
New York, the son of parents who 
found life a struggle in material ways, 
and were unable to give their son the 
advantages their affection would have 
desired and his desire for knowledge 
suggested. When he was but five years 
of age the family removed to Clinton 


county, in the same state, where he 
passed the next nine years—most of 
the time in the heart of the woods, 
where under the benign teachings of 
nature he learned much that was not 
in books, and missed much that had 
to be acquired by the slow labor of 
later years. For asad misfortune be- 
fell him in early childhood that carried 
an effect into all his after-life. When 
but two years of age he was attacked 
with a violent inflammation of the 
eyes from which he has never recov- 
ered. During boyhood and youth he 
was frequently confined to a dark 
room for extended periods; and when 
he attended school he was often com- 
pelled to so sit that he should not face 
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a window. Yet in spite of these diffi- 
culties he acquired the rudiments of an 
English education in the country 
schools, supplemented by several 
terms at the Keeseville Academy. 
Upon advice that a sea voyage might 
be beneficial to his eyes, young Gary, 
in the spring of 1845, and in his 
twenty-first year, shipped in a whaler 
for a voyage around Cape Horn, re- 
turning in another ship in the fall of 
1847, having spent nearly two years at 
sea, and seven months at Callao, in 
Peru. He returned with his vision 


somewhat improved, and with the con- 


clusion that his poor eye-sight and not 
very strong physical constitution did 
not meet the severe demands of a 
sailor’s life. 
Estopped as to an out-door life be- 
cause he could not stand sunshine or 
dust, and by the same cause from 
the exercise of the natural me- 
chanical gifts with which he was 
endowed —his ambition having a 
decided bent in that direction—Mr. 
Gary turned to the school-room, teach- 
ing in the winter and engaging in mis- 
cellaneous occupations during the sum- 
mers until 1850. With eyes further 
improved by a surgical operation, he 
went to Wisconsin, hoping, as he once 
expressed to the writer of this, to meet 
such opportunities in the new country 
of the West as would at least enable 
him to make a living, and adding with 
a suggestion of sadness: ‘Whatever 
ambition I might have had was utterly 
quenched by the condition of my eyes 
before I was of age.’’ This hope was 
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not only realized but much was added; 
and although he commenced life 
humbly in the new home, his abilities 
and high qualities of mind and charac- 
ter were not long in finding recogni- 
tion. 

Mr. Gary reached Oshkosh—which 
has since been his home—about June 
1st, in the year above named, with no 
fixed profession or calling, no business 
experience, and with a total capital of 
ten dollars in cash. He engaged as a 
clerk and bookkeeper in a small for- 
warding, steamboating and commission 
business until the fall of 1854. He 
had already made so favorable an im- 
pression upon his neighbors and the 
community, that in 1853 he was elected 
a member of the Wisconsin legislature 
for the term of 1854, and re-elected to 
that of 1855, as representative in the 
assembly from Winnebago county ; and 
serving as Speaker pro ¢em. during the 
last year of service. In 1856 and 1857 
he was engaged in the forwarding and 
commission business ; from the fall of 
1857 until January 1, 1861, was clerk 
of the courts of Winnebago county— 
before and during which time he ap- 
plied himself to the study of law, and 
was admitted to the bar in the spring 
of 1861. In186z2, upon the passage of 
the internal revenue law, Mr. Gary 
was appointed assessor of internal re- 
venue for the fifth district of Wiscon- 
sin, which then included thirteen 
counties. He resigned from that po- 
sition in the spring of 1865. 

Mr. Gary was elected to the state 
senate from the Winnebago district in 
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1867, but resigned after the first 
session, to take the position of register 
in bankruptcy, to which he had been 
appointed. Chosen to the position of 
county judge, he in turn resigned the 
registership. While upon the bench 
he made a record for conspicuous hon- 
esty and ability, and was endorsei by 
the people by successive re-elections, 
covering the period from January 1, 
1870, until April 1, 1882; at which 
latter date he voluntarily laid down 
the judgeship to resume the practice of 
his profession. He was nominated 
for Judge of the Third Judicial Circuit 
of Wisconsin in the spring of 1884 but 
was defeated. 

Judge Gary has proven his ability 
and usefulness in yet other fields of 
labor. In 1879 he published ‘‘ Gary’s 
Probate Law,’’ which is a_ standard 
work on the practice in the probate 
courts of Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and is used to a wide extent in many 
other states in the West. From 1852 
to 1868 he probably made as many 
political speeches as any man in Wis- 
consin. In politics he was a Whig 
until the dissolution of that party, 
since which he has been a Republican. 
Among his varied experiences was that 
of editor of a newspaper for a brief 
period. He was married in 1854 to 
Miss Georgiana Enery, and of four 


children born to them, they have a son 
and daughter yet living. 

The further remark has been made 
to the writer by Judge Gary, that if his 
life gave any idea, it would be that ‘‘of 
a man who lacks continuity of effort 
on predetermined lines.’’ Whether 
this may or may not be a correct view, 
it is certainly held with good reason by 
those who know Judge Gary best, that 
he has achieved a reputation and 
evolved a character out of adverse cir- 
cumstances, that show the possession 
of great natural powers, and a willing- 
ness to turn his hand to whatever of 
honest labor proffered itself. The 
works of a literary character he has 
essayed at various isolated periods of 
his career, show him the possessor of 
the literary faculty in a high degree: 
a faculty, we are sure, that would have 
broadly developed had not the iron- 
bound circumstances of life held him 
within a limited field. As an executive 
official he has been honest and faithful; 
as a law-maker, wise and _ broad- 
minded; as a judge, ‘upright, and 
trusted the fullest by those who knew 
him best; and, as a citizen has ful- 
filled all the duties of citizenship with 
a faithfulness that leaves nothing to be 
asked. More ambitious things might 
be said of a man; better ones could 
not. 
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It was expected by the trustees of the Gar- 
field Monument Association, that the beautiful 
memorial building in Lake View cemetery, 
Cleveland, Ohio, would be ready for dedica- 
tion on the eighth anniversary of Garfield’s 
death, but as the statue which is being pre- 
pared for the rotunda could not be ready in 
time, that event has been postponed until 
Decoration Day, 1890. The statue will be 
about eight feet high, and will represent Gar- 
field as having just arisen from achair. The 
chair will be cut from the same piece as the 
statue. Arrangements have so far progressed 
that it is known ex-President Hayes, president 
of the association, will deliver a brief opening 
address, while the main speech of the oceasion 
will be delivered by Gen. J. D. Cox, ex-Gov- 
ernor of Ohio. He was a warm personal friend 
of Garfield, and served with him in the Ohio 
Senate. President Harrison will be invited, 
and in all probability will be present. The 
name Garfield Monument Association will be 
changed to the Garfield Memorial Association 
upon the assembling of the Ohio legislature, so 
that the character of the structure erected will 
be more properly described. 


MEANWHILE the question has been again 
revived, as to where the mortal remains of 
Gen. Grant shall find permanent burial. The 
Washington Post has revived the matter by 
obtaining the opinions of various governors of 
states, whose replies are summarized as follows: 
Governors Wolfley, of Arizona; Stevenson, 
Nevada; Taylor, Tennessee; Humphrey, 
Kansas; Merriam, Minnesota; Fleming, Flo- 
rida; Shoup, Idaho; Moore, Washington ter- 
ritory; White, Montana; and Larrabee, Iowa 
—unequivocably favor the Arlington cemetery, 
the Soldiers’ Home, or at or near the National 
Capital as the proper location for the last rest- 


ing place of the illustrious dead. Gov. Fifer, 
of Illinois, has always believed that the remains 
of the illustrious general should have been in- 
terred in the bosom of Illinois, his natal state ; 
but he questions the propriety of agitating the 
question while Gen. Grant’s family, who should 
be the sole judges in the matter, are living. 
Either Arlington or the Soldiers’ Home, near 
Washington, he says, would, however, be pre- 
ferable to the spot where the great hero now 
sleeps. Gov. Beaver, of Pennsylvania, says he 
would not have selected Riverside had the se- 
lection of a burial place devolved on him, but 
that place having been chosen by Gen. Grant’s 
family, it should not be changed without urgent 
causes. Gov. Francis, of Missouri, favors first 
St. Louis, Gen. Grant’s home for many years, 
and next to St. Louis the Arlington cemetery 
at Washington. Governors Luce, of Michigan, 
and Thomas, of Utah, while expressing prefer- 
ence for asepulchre at the National Capital or 
upon national grounds, believe it only proper 
now to defer to the wishes of Gen. Grant’s 
family. Gov. Gordon, of Georgia, thinks the 
disposition of Gen. Grant’s body should be 
largely controlled by the wishes of his family. 


THE fost, in commenting upon these re- 
sponses, says : ‘‘ Seventeen responses have been 
received, and these almost with one accord 
favor the removal of the remains from the ne- 
glected tomb at Riverside, New York, to the 
National cemetery at Arlington, orthe Soldiers’ 
Home, where a monument creditable to the 
Nation would be erected to the memory of the 
greatest hero of the age. Some of the govern- 
ors naturally hesitate to express a positive opin- 
ion on the propriety of removing the remains 
without first understanding the wishes of Gen. 
Grant’s family, but there is no mistaking the 
sentiment universally disclosed that the neglect 
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of the tomb at Riverside is not only a disgrace 
upon the city and state of New York, but upon 
the country as well. In but two cases were 
there refusals to respond to the Post’s messages, 
Gov. Hill of New York, and Gov. Pennoyer, 
of Oregon, declining to express any views on 
the subject. Sixteen of the governors addressed 
are away from the State capitals and could not 
be reached by telegraph.’’ 


Mr. GEORGE W. CHILDs, Gen. Grant’s in- 
timate friend, in commenting upon the pro- 
posal, said: ‘‘that he was confident that Gen. 
Grant’s body would not be removed from the 
tomb at Riverside Park.’’ As to the story that 
Mrs. Grant would consent to the removal, Mr. 
Childs said: ‘‘I receive letters constantly from 
Mrs. Grant. I received one this week. She 
has never mentioned anything about the remov- 
al of her husband’s body to the cemetery at Ar- 
lington. If she favored the removal of the 
body, I should have heard of it. The body 
cannot be removed to Arlington without the 
consent of Mrs. Grant, and I do not believe 
that she will ever consent to it.”’ 


MEANWHILE the Drexel cottage at Mount 
McGregor in which Grant passed his last hours 
is kept just as it was when he died, with the ex- 
ception of the removal of a few personal be- 
longings of the family. The two big leather- 
covered easy chairs in which he passed so many 
painful days are draped in black and left in the 
same position they were in when he occupied 
them. The clock on the mantel has been silent 
since the moment of his death, when the doctor 
stopped it, and the writing tablets he used 
when speech was prohibited are in a case on 
the wall, together with his pencil and a couple 
of messages in writing to Mr. Drexel. 


FEw veterans of the War of 1812 survive, as 
we are occasionally reminded by a death notice 
of some rugged veteran who has survived so 
long. A press dispatch from Marshall, Illinois, 
declares that on the night of August 31, Dr. 
J. H. Hazen died of old age. He was ninety- 
one years old and had spent forty years in that 


county. He was born at North Hero, Vermont, 
in 1799. When the War of 1812 broke out 
he joined a company of boys organized to pro- 
tect the town while the men were away at war. 
He went to Ohio early in 1813, fell in with 
Perry’s company of shipbuilders, joined them, 
and went on board the Lawrence. He was 
said to be one of those who accompanied Perry 
in his perilous passage from the disabled flag- 
ship, the Lawrence, to the Niagara in an open 
boat. He was severely wounded on the 
Niagara and carried the ball in his body the 
remainder of his days. 


THE following press dispatches show that 
New England is by no means through with her 
patriotic anniversary celebrations: YARMOUTH, 
Sept. 3.—The observance of the 250th anniver- 
sary of the settlement of Yarmouth has evoked 
a wonderful degree of enthusiasm. The whole 
town is aflutter with flags. On the arrival of 
the special train with invited guests to-day the 
procession, with the guests in carriages, 
marched to the Congregational Church. Philip 
H. Sears, the orator of the day, was introduced 
by H. C. Thatcher, the president of the day, 
and delivered the oration. An original hymn, 
written by the Rev. J. W. Dodge, was then 
sung. An original poem, written by Mrs. 
Mary M. Bray, was read by her son, Chandler 
M. Bray. A hymn bya choir of skilled voices 
closed the exercises at the church. The assem- 
bly adjourned to the dining tent, where presi- 
dent Thatcher delivered a brief address of wel 
come. The dinner followed. SANDWICH, 
Sept. 3.—This ancient town has put on its best 


attire to-day in commemoration of the 250th 
The wander- 


anniversary of its incorporation. 
ing sons and daughters of the town have come 
home in large numbers. A procession was 
formed, and, in four divisions, marched through 
the gayly decorated streets to the Casino, where 
exercises were held. After the exercises a 
Rhode Island clambake, with all the modern 
fixings, was served ina large tent. Frank H. 
Pope, of Leominster, a native of the town, was 
toastmaster. The first toast was ‘‘ New Eng- 
land Towns.’’ Gov. John D. Long responded. 











Then followed an original poem, written by 
Miss Mary A. A. Conroy, of Roxbury, which 
was read by Dr. J. E. Pratt. 





EsPECIALattention is called to the article upon 
Gov. Morrow, from the pen of Hon. William 
Henry Smith, in this issue of the MAGAZINE. 
Mr. Smith does not merely assume the work of 
a biographer. There is a vein of philosophic 
reflection in his paper that is carefully com- 
mended to all readers of this generation. 





WILLIAM THAW, the philanthropist and 
railroad magnate of Pittsburgh, died at Paris, 
on August 17. The full story of his life has 
been already recorded in these pages; sufficient 
to add that he died as he had lived—as one 
who felt his. responsibility for the great gifts 
given him, and who endeavored to do all the 
good that within him lay. His will distributes 
a large.sum of money among various worthy 
public institutions. 





Mr. KAUFMAN Hays, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
while on a recent visit to the East, secured 
several letters written in Cleveland during its 
early days. The correspondence, says the 
Cleveland Leader, is the property of Abel 
Putnam, of Saratoga. The first letter in the 
series was written in 1821, and the last in 1827. 
Ordinary foolscap paper, unruled, and without 
envelopes, was used. The communications 
were sealed with red wafers. Postage stamps 
were not in use at that time, and the cost of 
transmitting each letter—twenty-five cents— 
was marked on the side of the sheet which con- 
tained the address. The letters are yellow with 
age, but clearly written and remarkably well 
preserved. The first one was written by Emer- 
son Goodenough, of Brattleboro, Vermont, to 
Jessie Harris, of Newburg, Ohio, September 
30, 1821. The next letter is dated Newburg, 
Ohio, November 7, 1824, and is from Jessie 
Harris to Capt. Emerson Goodenough, of 
Brattleboro, Vermont. The writer says that 
there have been but few cases of fever during 
the season. ‘I expect,’’ he continued, “that 
Ariel has written to you to swap off his farm, 
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but I think that he isa foolish fellow. There 
has been a turnpike road laid out from Cleve- 
land to the Ohio River, which goes by his 
door. He is about four miles from Cleveland, 
which is a very thriving town.. There are now 
nine stores, and two men from New York are 
going to open stores this fall. There are three 
taverns, and six men who keep salt for sale, 
which they barter off for all kinds of produce. 
There are six vessels owned in Cleveland,which 


.are constantly sailing the lakes. There are al- 


most all kinds of merchandise in Cleveland, 
and it is thought that the canal from the Ohio 
River will come into the lake at Cleveland. 
The commissioners have run a canal line down 
the Cuyahoga River to Cleveland and find it 
to be the best route that they have run.’’ 





THE third letter is from Ahimaar Sherwin, of 
Cleveland, to Emerson Goodenough, of Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, and is dated December 31, 
1827. The sanitarycondition of Cleveland and 
Newburg at that time must have been bad. 
The letter states: ‘‘ At the time of Mr. Harris’ 
death every one of the family was sick and no 
one to take care of them, for the whole of the 
neighborhood was in the same, situation. I 
was under the necessity of taking all of them 
home, which has been extremely burdensome 
tome. At the same time I had sixteen child- 
dren and grandchildren sick, all near by me, 
and lost one daughter. It is very hard times 
with us, as the sickness has been so general. 
Taxes are very high, money scarce, and prop- 
erty very low. Very few recovered from their 
sickness. In the neighborhood where your 
brother lived there is not one family who has 
not lost someone, and they are mostly heads of 
families. Your brother Ariel had to move and 
leave his place.’’ 





THE proposed Columbus celebration of 1892 
has already brought to light one gentleman 
who claims to be a descendent of the great dis- 
coverer. P.P. D. M. Columbani writes to the 
Mayor of New York as follows: ‘‘It is with 
pleasure that I observe the general interest dis- 
played in regard to the quadri-centennial of 
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1892 to celebrate the discovery of this great 
continent by Christopher Columbus, from 
whom, I believe, I may reasonably claim a 
lineal descent, being of the same name, born in 
the same town of Calvi, in the island of Cor- 
sica. I have in my possession papers signed 
by the Mayor of the city of Calvi and by the 
sub-prefect of the Arondissement de la Corse. 
Being familiar with the customs of that island, 
speaking the Corsican dialect, and very prob- 
ably the only citizen of Calvi in the city, I 
think I can be of some assistance on this great 
occasion, and therefore place myself at your 


disposal.”’ 


EpWaRD A. OLDHAM, editor of the Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, Globe, has received a 
Longstreet denying the 


letter from Gen. 


charges recently made by a Washington cor- 
respondent, that during the war he had driven 
the ladies of ex President Johnson’s family 
from their home in Tennessee, and had turned 
the elegant mansion into a small-pox hospital, 


broke into the library, and distributed books 
and papers among the soldiers, including a 
blue-back spelling book highly prized by Mr. 
Johnson. Gen. Longstreet says in his letter 
“There is not one word of truth in the asser- 
tions contained in the article. Had there been, 
it is hardly possible that such facts could escape 
notice for so many years. Union people within 
our lines were under the same orders and 
treatment as were the Confederates. Unionists 
who wished to go North had safe conducts, and 
when they asked for, escorts were sent out for 
military protection. There was no case of 
small-pox during that winter, so far as I now 
remember, and the Confederate inspecting 
surgeon reported to me that that army was 
healthier than any other of the Confederates.” 


AuGust ist, 1889, was a day of especial his- 
toric interest in the ancient town of Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, as it witnessed the dedication 
of the grand national monument in honor of 
the Pilgrims. The celebration began at sun- 
rise with a battery salute and the ringing of 
bells. The morning trains brought vast num- 
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bers of strangers, and a great throng surround- 
ed the new monument at 9:30, when the de- 
dicatory services were carried out by the 
Masonic Grand Lodge, according to the ritual 
of their order. These exercises were very in- 
teresting. The band rendered a choral by 
John K. Paine, following which the song of 
praise, written by R. W. Thomas Power, was 
sung by the Temple Quartet. Following the 
song came the request of the President of the 
Pilgrim Society, ex-Gov. Long; the response 
of the Grand Master, Henry Endicott; procla- 
mation by the Grand Marshal, George H. 
Rhodes; reading of the Scriptural selections by 
the Grand Chaplain, the Rev. Charles A. Skin- 
ner, and prayer by the Grand Chaplain. The 
report on the examination of the monument 
and libations.of corn and wine by the Junior 
and Senior Grand Wardens respectively, and 
the libation of oil by Deputy Grand Master 
Samuel Wells were followed by the invocation 
by the Grand Chaplain. Grand Master Endi- 
cott then delivered an address. The assem- 
blage sang an appropriate closing hymn, by the 
Rev. R. W. Thomas Power, to the tune of 
** America.’’ The exercises concluded with a 
proclamation by the Grand Marshal, benedic- 
tion by the Grand Chaplain, and the ‘* Pilgrim 
Chorus ’’ by the band. Meantime the proces- 
sion had been forming, and at 11 o’clock 
moved over the extensive route in seven divi- 
sions. At the completion of the parade the 
officers and members of the Pilgrim Society, 
with the orator, poet, and invited guests, took 
their places in the great dining tent, and the 
feast provided for the occasion was discussed 
foran hour. Then Gov. Long arose and in- 
troduced the orator of the day, Congressman 
Breckinridge. Gov. Long, in introducing Mr. 
Breckinridge, said: ‘* The celebration of the 
completion of the national monument to the 
pilgrim fathers would indeed be dwarfed in the 
grandeur of its purpose if every state in the 
Union, and every race and color that is an 
element of the American people were not par- 
ticipant in person or in interest in its dedica- 
tion, for the pilgrim still lives wherever the 
American flag floats. He shines in every star 
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of its constellation, and waves in every stripe in 
its folds. His stock has spread wide across the 
republic, and his characteristics and influences 
molding its institutions, have spread more 
widely still. The great Federal Union,mighti- 
est among the nations of the earth, is itself 
substantially the expansion of his compact in 
the cabin of the Mayflower. What, then, 
could be more fitting than that the oration of 
the day should be spoken by a son of a sister 
state? Let us call him from the South, let us 
call him from Kentucky, birthplace of Abraham 
Lincoln. Himself of Plymouth county descent, 
and from Kentucky, whom else shall we call 
than her most eloquent orator, who represents 
in Congress the home of Henry Clay, and who 
recently on the floor of the national house 
spoke words of graceful and tender tribute to 
Massachusetts. Always sustaining the high 
reputation of the orators of his 
state, he will to-day sustain the 


native 
reputa- 


tion of the successive orators of Plymouth 
Rock. And yet when you look on his face, as 


I have so often looked on it with the eyes of 
personal friendship and esteem, you will say 
that it seems like the face, not of a stranger, 
but of a veritable descendant of the “Mayflower. 
I present to you and I bid a hearty old colony 
welcome to the Hon. William C. P. Brecken- 
ridge, of Kentucky.’’ 


Mr. BRECKENRIDGE’S speech was able, and 
was listened to with the closest attention. At 
its conclusion, John Boyle O’Reilly, the poet 
of the occasion, was introduced, and read his 
poem, ‘* The Pilgrim Fathers.”” After the 
reading of the poem addresses were made by 
Lieut.-Gov. Brackett, on behalf of the state; 
George H. Hoar, Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, 


Hon. William Cogswell, Hon. E. A. Morse, 
Hon. James G. Blaine, and others. 


THE project to run the locomotive to the top 
of Pike’s Peak, contemplated for some time, 
may now be regarded as an almost accom- 
plished fact. The ‘‘ burro ’* gave way to the 
‘* carriage and four,’’ and now the locomotive, 
monarch of the Rockies, succeeds the carriage 
and will soon surmount even that magnificent 
high-place of the earth. We announce: this 
engineering feat as we find it heralded in the 
Denver press. It isa measure that will interest 
all Western tourists. Major John Hulbert, of 
Manitou, President of the Pike’s Peak Cogwheel 
Railroad, has given years of study to the sub- 
ject, and has spent mnch time abroad making 
investigations concerning the latest and most 
approved methods of applying machinery in 
making such ascents with absolute safety. We 
take the following from a recent issue of the 
Rocky Mountain News: ‘* Major John Hulbert 
starts this evening on a flying trip to Chicago 
on business connected with the details of the 
Pike’s Peak cogwheel railroad. A formal 
meeting of the company took place in Denver 
yesterday in the private office of David H. 
Moffat, and officers were elected as follows: 
President, John Hulbert; vice-president, R. R. 
Cable; treasurer, J. B. Glasser; directors, John 
Hulbert, Jerome B. Wheeler, J. B. Glasser, 
David H. Moffat and R. R. Cable. It was de- 
cided to accept the bid of Lantry & Sons, of 
Joliet, Illinois, on the grading work and the 
contracts are now being prepared and will be 
signed in a few days. Messrs. Lantry & Sons 
are among the heaviest contracting firms in the 
country and will rush the work through with- 
out delay. The present probabilities are that 
they will break ground about the 17th instant.”’ 
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‘*GEORGE WASHINGTON.”’ By Henry Cabot 
Lodge. Vols. I. and II. Published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York. (In American Statesmen Series.) 


These two volumes are welcome additions to 
a series of considerable value. Mr. Lodge is 
certainly well fitted to deal with so great a 
character as Washington—a personage whom 
Mr. Lodge feels has been dealt with heretofore 
almost too much as a hero and too little asa 
man ; quoting the words of McMasters, ‘‘ Gen. 
Washington is known to us, and President 
Washington. But George Washington is an 
unknown man.’’ The author explains the 
reason for all this, and says: ‘* Let some man 
arise great above the ordinary bounds of great- 
ness, and the feeling which caused our progen- 
itors to bow down at the shrines of our fore- 
fathers and chiefs, leads us to invest our mod- 
ern hero with a mythical character, and picture 
him in our imagination as a being to whoma 
few thousand years ago, altars would have been 
builded and libations poured out.’”? Theworks 
upon Washington now extant find little favor in 
his eyes, and of Weems’ he says: ‘‘ Its anec- 
dotes and its simplicity of thought commended 
it to children, both at home and at school, and, 
after passing through edition after edition, its 
statements were widely spread, and it colored 
insensibly the ideas of hundreds of persons who 
had never heard even the name of the author. 
To Weems we owe the anecdote of the cherry 
tree and other tales of a similar nature. He 
wrote with Dr. Beattie’s life of his son before 
him as a model, and the result is that Washing- 
ton comes out in his pages a faultless prig. 
Whether Weems intended it or not, that is the 
result which he produced, and that is the 
Washington who was developed from the wide 
sale ofhis book. When this idea took definite 
and permanent shape it caused a reaction. 
There was a revolt against it, for the hero thus 
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engendered had qualities which the national 
sense of humor could not endure in silence. 
The consequence is that the Washington of 
Weems has afforded an endless theme for joke 
and burlesque. Every professional American 
humorist almost has tried his hand at it; and 
with each recurring 22d of February the hard- 
worked jesters of the daily newspapers take it 
up and make a little fun out of it, sufficient for 
the day that is passing over them. The oppor- 
tunity is tempting because of the ease with 
which fun can be made when that fundamental 
source of humor, a violent contrast, can be em- 
ployed. But there is no irreverence in it at all, 
for the jest is not aimed at the real Washington, 
but at the Washington portrayed in the 
Weems’ biography.’’ Mr. Lodge believes that 
Washington was a ‘‘strong, vigorous man, in 
whose veins ran warm, red blood, in whose 
heart were stormy passions and deep sympathy 
for humanity.’’ He has made a book of un 
usual interest; has said much that is new upon 
a subject familiar to all; and, although many 
may challenge some of his conclusions, we have 
no doubt but that he will ably hold his ground. 
‘THE IcE AGE IN NORTH AMERICA, AND 
ITS BEARINGS UPON THE ANTIQUITY OF 
MAN.’”’ By G. Frederick Wright, D. D., 
LL. D., F. G.S. A., professor in Oberlin 
Theological Seminary, assistant on the 
United States Geological Survey, author of 
** Logic of Christian Evidences,’’ etc. With 
an appendix on ‘‘ The Probable Cause of 
Glaciation,’’ by Warren Upham, F. G. S. A., 
assistant on the geological surveys of New 
Hampshire, Minnesota and the United States. 
With many new maps and illustrations. Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Prof. Wright has studied the subjects upon 
which he here treats, not only with the 
thorough care of ascientist, but with a personal 
interest that has made a holiday of his task. 
It is indeed an matter of absorbing interest to 
all who have given it thought, for as we are 
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interested in a great degree in the past of which 
history have given voice, so we find a deeper 
interest in that past which can be read only in 
the record laid by nature upon the face 
of the earth. Prof. Wright has had 
exceptional advantages for the prosecu- 
tion of the work upon which he has been so 
long engaged, and an examination of the book 
justifies 7he Critic’s verdict: ‘* The special study 
which Dr. Wright has made of this era, the 
peculiar facilities which he has enjoyed as an 
assistant in the United States’ Geological 
Survey, and the habit of clear exposition which 
a professor in a seminary like that of Oberlin 
naturally acquires, have enabled him to pro- 


duce a work worthy of the importance and in- 


terest of his subject. It is not always, or in- 
deed often, that a work of pure science can be 
made both instructive and attractive to readers 
not familiar with the principles of the science 
involved. In this instance, however, the sub- 
ject naturally lends itself to what may be styled 
a popular treatment; and the author has aided 
his explanations by a profusion of maps and 
pictures, the latter mostly photographic, which 
render his descriptions and the consequent in- 
ferences plain to any reader of ordinary intelli- 
gence. A large part of the volume is made up 
of extracts from published writings of the 
author’s predecessors and contemporaries. This 
method, which is apt to give a scrappy and un- 
inviting character to the book, has in this case 
a different effect. Dr. Wright is himself a 
pleasing writer, and has the tact for discerning 
good composition. The extracts are generally 
derived from the works of well-known masters 
of scietitific description, including Lyell, Dana, 
Geikie, Asa Gray, Leconte, J. D. Whitney, 
Abbott, Clarence King, and others of like 
standing. They serve to give an agreeable 
variety to the pages, as well as a weight of 
authority to the opinions pronounced. The 
work, however, is by no means a mere com- 
pilation. A considerable portion of it is occu- 
pied by the author’s own observations, which 
have been of an important character. He has 
personally traced the terminal moraine, which 
defines the southern border of the ice-sheet, 


< 987 
across the greater part of the continent;. ‘he 
spent a month in examining ‘the great ‘ Muir 
Glacier’ in Alaska, with scientific. results ‘of 
much value; and he was the first to point-out 
the evidences of the former existence of a vast 
lake, now known in glacial geology as ‘ Lake 
Ohio,’ which at the close of the Ice Age‘oecu- 
pied a Jarge portion of the Ohio Valley.” 
Prof. Wright is already known as one of the 
leading scientists of America, and this work 
will add to his fame. He has been over almost 
every foot of territory he describes, has lec- 
tured and written for years upon the theme 
here discussed, and has, in fact, made it the 
great pursuit of his life. 
‘* THE BEGINNINGS OF NEW ENGLAND; OR 
THE PURITAN THEOCRACY IN ITS RELA- 
TIONS TO CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY.” 


By John Fiske. Published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 


We have in the work named above a series of 
lectures delivered by Prof. Fiske of Washing- 
ton University, of which institution he is pro- 
fessor of American history, and afterwards re- 
peated in several leading cities. It was not 
his purpose to give an exhaustive history of the 
subject, such as ‘‘ The Pilgrim Republic ’’ sup- 
plied, but rather to outline such a narrative as 
‘* would indicate the principles at work in the 
history of New England, down to the Revolu- 
tion of 1689.’’ The ground passed over is sug- 
gested in the chapter headings: ‘‘ The Roman 
Idea, and the English Idea,’’ ‘‘The Puritan 
Exodus,’’ ‘‘ The Planting of New England,’ 
‘*The New England Confederacy,’’ ‘‘ King 
Phillip’s War,’’and ‘‘ The Tyranny of Andros.”’ 
As has been well said of this special field of in- 
vestigation: ‘‘ The selection of such a histori- 
cal subject was in itself a mark of good judg- 
ment in the author, inasmuch as there are vast 
numbers of readers who will be much interest- 
ed in these principles, that they may better 
understand the nature of Puritan theocracy in 
its relations to civil and religious liberty. The 
author is aimost too well known to make any 
comments on his -work necessary, however 
brief in character.”’ It is enough to say that 
the same calm and dignified impartiality is ob- 
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servable in his.treatment of this question tha} 
has been the distinguishing mark of his other 
works. An instance of it is observable in the 
breadth of mind shown in the following sum- 
marized view of his subject: ‘‘ The faults of the 
Puritan theocracy, which found its most com- 
-plete. development in Massachusetts, are so 
glaring that it is idle to seek to palliate them 
or explain them away. But if we would really 
understand what was going on in the Puritan 
world in the seventeenth century, and how a 
better state of things has grown out of it, we 
must endeavor to distinguish and define the 
elements of wholesome strength in that theo- 
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cracy no less than its elements of ¢rudity and 
weakness.’’ 


MARIETTA COLLEGE ALUMNI MEMORIAL, 

No. V., 1889. 

This publication contains the Alumni pro- 
ceedings for 1888 and 1889; the alumni poem 
by Prof. Beach and oration by Aaro. A. Ferris, 
Esq.; the last address of Dr. And:zws; with 
memorial sketches and portraits of Israel Ward 
Andrews, William Parker Cutler, David Ed- 
wards Beach, Oscar Howard Mitchell, John 
Dean Phillips, Samuel Hower McGregor, 
Albert Ernest Coulter, and William Henry 


Frankhouser. 
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WIDE AWAKE 0 i te rami. 


More than eighty pages every month. Pictures, stories, poems, practical articles. 


“The brightest of the children’s magazines.”—Springfield Republican, June, ’89. 

“* Adjectives give out when we take up the WipE AWAKE. Lach successive number is 
a pleasant surprise, in spite of our familiarity with its unfailing attractions,”—Congre- 
gationalist, Sept. 12, ’89. 


A LOOK AHEAD INTO 1890. 


1890 will be a Good Year for the readers of WipE AWAKE, and, with all that is 
wise and practical and helpful, for broad education and character-building, there will 
be go. large an element of sport and mirth-making and gay surprise that it is sure also to 
be memorable as the Merry Year. 

We can give but a glimpse here of the riches that will gladden the eyes and minds 
and hearts of those who will be so fortunate as to read WIDE AWAKE for 1890. 

“THAT BOY GID.” By Witiiam O. Stopparp. The rugged, reticent boy of the 

. farm, his charming sister, the village characters—the humor and common sense of 
country life. (Serial. ) 

“THE NEW SENIOR AT ANDOVER.” A great school serial. By HERBERT 
D. Warp. It deals with school-life in that famous town—a life as unique in its way 
as school-life at Rugby. 

“THE SONS OF THE VIKINGS.” By Hsatmar Hyorto Boyesen. A right 

jolly serial of modern Norse boys—an open air tale of dauntless lads and 
their doughty deeds. 

“BONY AND BAN.” One of the best of the Mary HaRTWELL CATHERWOOD 
Western serials. 

“SEALED ORDERS.” By CHARLES REMINGTON TALBOT, is an amusing serial of 
“‘ wet sheets and a flowing sea,” jolly young officers, the most astounding adventures. 

CONFESSIONS OF AN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. By ALEXANDER 
“‘BLack. Six amusing and practical Camera chapters. 

TALES OF OLD ACADIE. A dozen powerful stories by Graczk DEAN McLEOD, a 
Canadian author, from old Canadian records and remembrances of French and 
Indian families. 

THE WILL AND THE WAY STORIES. By Jessiz BENTON FREMONT. Strong 

_ ringing true tales—the first General Fremont’s old friend, romantic Kit Carson, the 
famous guide. ; 

BUSINESS OPENINGS FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN. A dozen 
really helpful papers by Mrs. SaLLiz Joy WHITE of the Boston Herald. 

THE DAISY-PATTY LETTERS. By Mrs. Ex-GoveRNoR CLAFLIN, wil be con- 
* tinued. Teachers, schoolgirls and parents alike pause to read these etiquette letters. 
TWELVE STORIES OF SCHOOL AND PLAYGROUND. (One with Cash 

. Prizes.) 


SHORT STORIES AND ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES sifted from thousands 
the past twelvemonth. The ART FEATURES will be notable. 

eA postal card request will bring the full prospectus by return mail. 

= $2.40 a year. 20 cts. a number. 


The Pansy. Our Little Men and Women Babyiand. 
Edited by ** Pansy.” A magazine for youngest ace 4M The one magazine for babies. Dain- 


,An illustrated 32-page monthly de- | sey five full ictures (be- | tY Stories, poems, jingles, many pic- 
voted to young folks. For Sunday oo and of shale Senn} auling tures, in each poll Large type, 
and week-day reading. the year. heavy paper. 

$1.00 a year. 10 cts. a number. $1,00.a year. 10 cts. a humber. 50 cts. ayear. 5 cts. a number. 


Specimen copies : (back number), any one, 5 cents ; of the four, 15 cents. 
We D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, Boston. 

















‘THE ROUTE FOR TOURISTS. 
The COLOBADO MIDLAND RAILWAY is the only standard gauge song peaptrating.< oe heart of the Rockies. 
The Pike’s Peak Route passes through mountain scenery the most b t, and leads to 
health and pleasure resorts soaqenton | in attractions. 


“H#AS GRAND * SANITARIUM ® 


The wonderful hot mineral springs at Gl , on the in line of the Cotorapo Miptanp, are absolutely un- 








equaled both in quantity and quality. The grand arn house Stands"unrivaled and the great swimming pool is oneof the ~- 





wonders of the world. Beauty, grandeur, novelty, health, pleasure and eleg are all bined by nature and unlim- 
ited capital at these marvelous waters at Glenwood Springs. 
A WONDERFUL CARRIAGE ROAD. 
The second marvel on the Pike’s Peak Route is. the carriage road to the summit of Pike’s Peak, which gives the 
grandest carriage drive in the world. Driving in the clouds and ascending over 14,000 feet above sea level, on a the very 
summit of Pike’s Peak, with a coach and four. 


Tove OVER THE PIKE’s PEAK ROUTED 


For — — mphlets and information about health and pleasure resorts and points of interest in the Rocky Moun- 


H. COLLBRAN, Asst. Gen'l Manager, CHAS. 8. LEE, Gen. Passenger Agt. 
Colorado Springs. : Denver, Col. 
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For Business and Pleasure Travel 
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BUFFALO, ROCHESTER, SALAMANCA, 
BRADFORD, CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, 
THOUSAND ISLANDS, MONTREAL, QUEBEC, 










AND THE 


WHITE. MOUNTAINS. 


Two Fast EXPRESS TRAINS Each Way Daily, 


EXCEPT SUNDAY. 



















Excursion and Tourist Tickets during the Season to points in 


FLORIDA, COLORADO, CALIFORNIA, 


AND THE 







Enchanted Summerland of the West and Northwest 


are on sale at all principal B., R. & P. Ticket Offices: 














For rates, routes and other information, call on or address nearest agent, 
B., R. & P. Ry., or 







GEO. W. BARTLETT, JOS. P. THOMPSON, - 
Gen’l Superintendent, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
Bradford, Pa. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Ontario « Western 


RAILWAY CO. 


PUBLISH ABOUT MAY i, EACH YEAR, THEIR 


“SUMMER Homes” 


A Beautifully Illustrated Book, 


«pete ae the .Magnificent Scenery of this route, with a List 
of all the Farm Houses, Boarding Houses and Hotels 











where city people may find entertainment among the healthy 






and attractive mountain regions of 


Orange, Sullivan and Delaware Counties. 


It gives also rates of board, distance from stations, rates of fare, 





&c., &c., and all information sought after by parties seeking desir- 







able Summer Houses 2000 feet above the sea. 






This entire region abounds in spring water lakes, trout streams, 


fine drives, affording sport with rod and gun, cycle and canoe. 






*,.* Mailed Free on receipt of 5 cents in stamps, to 


J. C. ANDERSON, 


Gen, Passenger Agent N. Y., O. & W. R'y Co. 
18 Exchange Place, New York. 













Scenic Line of the World. 


THE DENVER & RIO GRANDE R. R. 


——— I N— 


COLORADO, NEW MEXICO AND UTAH. 





“7 RAVERSING the Switzerland of 

America, the scenery along its 
route being universally acknowledged 
as the grandest, most varied, and most 
beautiful on the continent. 

‘‘AROUND THE CIRCLE,’’ a grand 
summer tour from Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Manitou, or Pueblo, has been 
arranged, being a trip ‘‘Around the 
Circle’ of one thousand miles through 
the Rocky Mountains, comprising 
more noted and magnificent scenery 
than is compassed in any other thou- 
sand miles of travel in the known 
world. Fare for round trip, $28. 

This is the only line from the win- 
dow of whose cars the traveler can 
see the wonderful ‘*GARDEN OF THE 
Gops,’’ PIKE’s PEAK,”’’ the ‘ROYAL 
GorGE,”’ ‘*GRAND CANYON,”’ the 
**COLLEGIATE RANGE,’’ ** MARSHALL 
Pass,’’ where the road crosses the 
Continental Divide at an elevation of 
11.000 feet above the sea, the ‘‘ BLACK 
CANYON,” **CASTLE GATE,”’ ‘*PRICE 
RIVER CANYON,’’ and a thousand 
objects of scenic beauty and world- 
wide fame. 

This is the only trans-continental 
line passing through Salt Lake City 
en route to or from San Francisco 
and the Pacific Coast. The Tourist 
Route to Manitou, Colorado’s famous 
health and pleasure resort. 

For full information and for ele- 
gantly illustrated books, ‘‘Manitou,’’ 
**Rhymes of the Rockies,’’ ‘‘Tourist 
Hand-Book,’’ and ‘‘Around the Cir- 
cle,’’ call on or address: 





CASTLE GATE, 


On the line of the Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 


W. B. COBB, Gen’! East’n Agent, S.K. HOOPER, Gen’l Pass’r Ag't, 


317 Broapway, N. Y. DENVER, COL. : 
S. T. SMITH, General Manager, A.S. HUGHES, Traffic Manager, 
Denver, Cot, Denver, COL. 
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Suburban Homes 


CONVENIENT TO 


New York City, 


COMMUTATION RATES. 
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Gr p at Miners who go to delve for hidden wealth, 
Despairing invalids in search of health, 


Rock Is| and } Merchants who flee the city’s busy strife 
| ’, 


To find in Nature’s heart serener life, 
R 0 U te | Consider well before they venture out, 
 —— Then travel by the GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 


*THR<} 


Bia, ork stand & Pai 


-* RAILWAY : > 


Is, in fact, the FAVORITE with all classes, because it furnishes 
the smoothest track, the most direct route to all points West, 
Northwest and Southwest, and the best possible accommoda- 
tions. Its system of main lines, branches and extensions east 
and west of the Missouri River reaches all important cities, 
towns and sections in the great States of Dlinois, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Dakota, Missouri, Nebrasxa, Kansas, Colorado and the 
Indian Territory—making connections at all terminal points 
in Union Depots with diverging lines to any locality to which 
the traveler is destined. 


MAGNIFICENT SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Daily each way between Chicago and Des Moines, Council Bluffs and Omaha; between Chicago 
and St. Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City, and between Chicago and Denver, Colorado Springs and 
Pueblo via St. Joseph or via Kansas City and Topeka. The splendor of its equipment leads all com- 
petitors. New and elegant Day Coaches, Pullman Palace Cars, FREE Reclining Chair Cars, and (east 
of Mo. River) Dining Cars. Solid Express Trains between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
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THE DIRECT, POPULAR COLORADO TOURIST LINE 


To Manitou, Pike’s Peak, the Garden of the Gods, Cascade, Green Mountain Falls, Palmer Lake, 
Glenwood, Idaho Springs, the Mountain Parks, Mining Centers and Camps, Mineral Springs, Sanitary 
Resorts, Fishing Streams, Hunting Grounds and Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado. 








| ] 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders, copies of the WESTERN TRAIL or further information, apply to G re a t 
| 


your nearest Coupon Ticket Agent or any representative of this road, or address 


E. ST. JOHN, CHICAGO. JOHN SEBASTIAN, Rock Island 


General Manager. Gen’l Ticket and Pase'r Agent. | R Ou fe 














The Great Four Track Route! 


News York# (entral#and+ Hudsont River Railroad 


THE NEW VESTIBULED LIMITED! 


The Handsomest and Fastest Train in America is the 
magnificent new Vestibuled Limited, composed of a Buffet 
Smoking and Library Car, two Parlor Cars, an elegant 
Compartment Sleeping Car, a Straight 16-Section Sleeping 
Car and a Dining Car, between Chicago and New York, 
over the great Four-Track New York CENTRAL AND Hup- 
son River Raiiroap and the LAKE SHorE RaILroaD, A 
Library, Bath-room, Barber Shop and Compartment:Sleep- 
ing Cars are the novel features. 


HE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE is over the New 

York Central and Hudson River Railroad, in connec- 

tion with the Michigan Central Railroad, crossing Ni- 
agara River on the celebrated Cantilever Bridge within a 
few hundred yards of the Falls. All trains stop ten min- 
utes at Falls View Station at the verge of the great cataract 
and in full view of the rapids just above the Falls. 



































All Trains arrive and depart from the Grand Central 
Station, on 42d Street, New York; the largest and finest Rail- 
way Station in America. 


Magnificent New Wagner Sleeping Cars 


Run regularly to and from NEW YORK and BOSTON and 
make direct connection to and from 


Burraco, N1aGara Fatts, Toronto, Detroit, NH 
CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS, 
Sr. Louis, Cuicaco, St. Paut, 
MANATOBA, PoRTLAND, Th } 
Kansas City, Texas, Denver, e | 
Sart Lake, SAN FRANcIsco, Yeat Va 
and all points in the Great West. ly 
qr 
Two OF THE FOUR TRACKS are devoted ‘ 
exclusively to Passenger Trains. This, in lj La te 
connection with the easy grades, light 1 “2 
By -.- 
~ 
< 


curves and superior construction, makes 
the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad 


THE SAFEST, QUICKEST, AND 
MOST COMFORTABLE ROUTE 
Between NEW YORK or BOSTON 
AND THE WEST. 


Kea. 


5) 


HIGHLANDS OF HUDSON RIVER, 
As viewed from the trains of the New York Central. 





For Time Tables or information call on nearest Ticket Agents of the Boston and Albany, New York Central, Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern, Michigan Central, or Bee Line, or address 





W. B. JEROME, Gen’! Western Passenger Agent, 97 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
EDSON J. WEEKS, Gen’! Agent, Passenger Dep’t, 1 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
W. 8S. BALDWIN, Pacific Coast Agent, 8 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


E, J. RICHARDS, Ass’t Gen’! Passenger Agent, : 
GEORGE H. DANIELS Gen'l Passeniger Agent, }Grand Central Station, New York 




















